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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 








Norice,—SyLvanus UrBan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month. 





THE REMAINS AT YEAVELEY, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Srr,—In a late ramble in Derbyshire, 
I paid a visit to Stydd, near Ashbourn, 
where are the remains of a chapel, con- 
sisting of a part of the south wall, with 
several pointed windows in the style of 
the thirteenth century with clustered 
columns, and their capitals beautifully 
foliated—the whole in very fine preser- 
vation. Near these ruins and of the 
same date is a curious font, now used 
as a flower-stand; there also remains 
an incised slab with floriated cross and 
long sword, temp. Henry III.; the stone 

. is split across the middle, but otherwise 
is in good condition, and is similar to 
one engraved in Boutell’s “Christian 
Monuments,” (p. 24). This building is 
supposed to have belonged to the hospi- 
tal of Yeaveley, where there was formerly 
a hermitage which with the lands, &c. 
were given in the reign of Richard IT. 
to the Knights Hospitallers, whereupon 
it became a preceptory of that Order. 
The hospital of Yeaveley or Stydd de- 
rived part of its revenues from property 
in Ashbourn. The steep ascent to the 
south of the town on the road to the 
hospital, is termed in ancient deeds, 
and still called, “ The Spital Hill.” 

Stydd Hall, once a good stone edifice, 
is now used as a farmhouse. 

As it is probable these interesting 
remains, and especially the slab (of 
which I find no mention in any History 
of the county), will in time disappear, 
their perpetuation by notice in the pages 
of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGaziNE seems 
desirable.—I am, &c., 

T. Linpsey Prax. 
61, Edgware-road, Hyde Park, W. 
July, 1865. 


“HUME*.” 
Tue large black marble slab with 
only the word “Hume” in Reigate 





» Gent. Mae., Aug., 1865, p. 130. 





churchyard is in memory of James 
Deacon Hume, an unacknowledged 
statesman, Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, and the tutor of Sir Robert Peel 
in the principles of free trade. A Me- 
moir of Mr. Hume, by the Rev. Charles 
Badham, M.A., was published by Smith, 
Elder, and Co., in 1859. T. M. 


"PHILIP KYNDER (NOT PHILIP 
KING) AUTHOR OF “THE 
SURFEIT.” 


Srr,—As an addition to our former 
communication on this subject we ought 
to mention that ‘‘ The Surfeit” has been 
reprinted in Reliquie Hearniane, 
928—948. 

Dr. Bliss, who believed the author to 
be Dr. Philip King, terms it “one of 
the most curious, as well as one of the 
searcest, little volumes in our language.” 

We are, &e. 
C. H. and THompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


TOMB OF HENRY III. AT 
WESTMINSTER. 


Srz, — Mr. Burges, in his valuable 
paper on the Tombs of Westminster Ab- 
bey (“ Gleanings,” p. 148), suggests that 
Walsingham doubtless borrowed a par- 
ticular statement with regard to Henry 
the Third’s tomb from some older his- 
torian. He is quite correct, for the 
passage occurs in Rishanger, ed. Riley, 
sub anno 1280, p. 96.—I am, &. 
Mackenziz E.C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 





Several Reports and Obituaries in 
type are unavoidably postponed. 


ERRATUM. 


P. 117, col. 1, line 14 from end, for 
“Rev. Dennis George Nobris” read 
“ Rev. Dennis George Norris.” 
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ON SOME CHURCH BELLS IN THE CITY AND NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF DURHAM, AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, &e. 


By rue Rey. J. T. Fowter, M.A. 


Havine during the course of a residence in the county, and 
in subsequent visits, taken copies of several ancient and modern 
bell-inscriptions, it has occurred to me that it may be desirable 
to place them on record in the pages of the GenrLeMan’s 
MaGazinE, as some of them possess considerable interest now, 
and any of them may at some time or other. 

I will first point out particularly those which appear to be- 
long to the pre-Reformation period, distinguishing the Lom- 
bardics by the use of Roman letters, and the black-letter 
inscriptions by the use of type of similar character. Special 
points of interest connected with the devices and lettering 
employed will also be noted, in the hope that others may find 
them useful for comparison, and in return contribute any in- 
formation they possess which may be likely to throw light 
upon their origin and subsequent history. 

To begin with the city itself. At St. Margaret’s two out of 
the three bells are medieval ; the first is inscribed,— 


-- Dor Agbstini Sonet In Abre Dei. 


and the second,— 
 Sauncta fMergareta Ora Pro Nobis. 


Both tliese have the same form of black-letter, 
with Lombardic capitals, the same floriated 
initial cross (Fig. 1), and the same founder’s 
stamps—the latter consist of a sort of floral — rig.1. Cross from 
device without any apparent significance, but ncaa 
which is frequently met with elsewhere (Fig. 2); and a shield 
bearing the royal arms (Fig. 8). The same cross, devices, and 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. II. Kk 
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letters, and the same peculiarities of spelling, are found at 
Stopham, West Chiltington, and Jevington, in Sussex. It 
is curious that in the south a W is substituted for the V 


Fe 
ee 














Fig. 2. Ornament from St. Margaret’s, Durham. Fig. 3. Royal Arms from St. Margaret’s, 


At St. Giles’s, again, two of the bells are ancient. The 
first has— 


e}* CAMPANA SANCTI EGIDII. 


in small rude Lombardics, and the letter 1 twice on the sound- 
bow, which I am not able to explain. The second bell has— 


+ sancta {Maria ora pronobis the. 


very rudely executed. 
At Pittington all three are ancient. The first has the whole 
of the soundbow broken off, but bears its inscription— 


of Sca maria orapro nobis, 


in the usual situation. The second 


bell has— 
- Sca trinitas onbs debs miserere nobis, 


in larger letters, and with a larger 
initial cross. Both have the same 
founder’s stamp, viz. a shield with 
three bells (Fig. 4), found on bells 
in Yorkshire, (e.g. Melsonby, South 
Fig. 4. Founder's Stamp, Pittington, COWton, and Kirkby Fleetham), and 
at Bonby in Lincolnshire, with the 

same letters as those on the first. At Kirkby Fleetham the 
name RICHARD PeTTE is placed on the crown of the bell, and 
may possibly be that of the founder. The third bell is a bad 
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casting, and the inscription can never have been wholly legible. 
The words gantta marineta in black-letter, and one or two 
Lombardics of uncertain import, can however be discerned. 
It is worthy of note that the bell-frames here are peculiar in 
their construction, and probably original. See Fig. 5, and ex- 
planation in the GentLeman’s Magazine for September, 1864. 











The first and second at Chester-le-Street are perhaps the 
most interesting bells that I have met with in the north of 
England. They appear to have been cast at the same time, 
being uniform in design and general character. The crown- 
moulding is peculiar, and of elegant design (Fig. 6). Both 
have upon them little figures of a sort of dragon (Fig. 7) 
which I have not met with elsewhere. It may be a founder’s 
stamp, but I think it much more probable that it is a repre- 
sentation of the far-famed “Worm of Lambton;” if so, it 
carries the story back to the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for the date of these bells can be pretty nearly ascer- 
tained. The first has this inscription,— 


MAGISTER ROBERTVS ASCHBVRN DECANVS CESTRIE ME FECIT. 


and in a line beneath this,— 


HEC CAMPANA DATA CVTHBERTVS SIT VOCITATA. 


The second has— 


DOMINVS IOHANNES LVMLEY ME FECIT FIERI 
HEC CAMPANA PIE DATVR HIC IN HONORE MARIE, 


There was a Baron John Lumley, 1405—1421, and a John de 
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Ashbourn, Dean of Chester-le-Street in 1409, to whom Robert 
may have succeeded, though this latter name is not given in 
the histories. The third bell was recast in 1665, but was pro- 
bably first cast at the same time as the other two, for it was 
given by Bishop Langley, who occupied the see of Durham 
from 1406 to 1437. The inscription is as follows :— 

THOMAS LANGLEY EPIS ME DEDIT LAUS DEO PAX ECCLESIH ET SALUS 
PAROCHIZ CESTRENSI, 1665. 

8. 0. JACKSON, I. 8., C. P., CHURCHWARDENS. 

ED, WATSON, MINISTER. §. 8. 


The last two letters are the founder’s initials; they are set one 
on each side of an impaled shield, which he used as a trade- 
mark *, but I have not yet been able to assign either of them. 
They are very common in the north, where a similar shield is 
also found with the initials p. w. The frames here are similar 
in construction to those at Pittington, but have straight in- 
stead of arched struts. 

In the tower of the ancient church of St. Paul, at Jarrow, 
are two bells: one is quite plain and devoid of inscription or 
device; the other has— 


SANETE PALYS ORA PRO NOBIE. 


in Lombardics of rude but ornate character, some of them in- 
verted or otherwise misplaced °. 
At Stranton, near Hartlepool, one of the bells has— 


-- sca maria ora pro nobs. 


At Heighington all three are ancient and very fine. The 
first is a particularly sweet-toned bell; it bears the following 
inscription— 

. of ® mater dia me sana bitgo maria. 
in fine bold black-letter, and with a richly-adorned letter O 
and initial cross (Fig. 8). Also a small figure of Our Lady 
holding the Infant Jesus in her arms (Fig. 9). I shall have 
occasion to speak of this bell again in connection with others 
having similar figures. It bears two shields (Fig. 10) one on 
each side of the word matia, and another (Fig. 11) before 
birgo. Between the rest of the words is an elegant S-shaped 





* On the dexter side two chevronels between three bells; on the sinister side 
three ewers or lave-pots. 
» For an account of Jarrow Church, see Gent. MaG., Dec. 1864, p. 675. 
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stop (Fig. 8). The second bell has, in good Lombardic 
letters,— 












- TU PETRE PULSATUS PERVERSOS MITIGA FLATUS. 


wild 











Fig. 8. Beginning of Inscription at Heighington. 
And the third, in the same letters,— 


e}- PURGATOS AULE CELI NOS IUNGITO PAULE. 





Fig. 10. (Neville.) Fig. 11. (? Ryther.) 


Both have between the words the same S-shaped stop as the 
first. 


nist N I | 
Leet (aes \ i 
‘ivan ( a | 
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Fig. 9. Figure of B. V. M. at Heighington. Fig. 12. Capital Letter at Sedgefield. 


At Sedgefield the tenor bell, or rather the fifth, for the real 
tenor never arrived at its destination when the peal was last 
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reconstructed (see below), is I think the most beautiful bell 
I have yet seen. The inscription is— 
 Trinitate Sacra Fiat Hee Campana Beata. 


in black-letter like the first at Heighington, each word, how- 
ever, beginning with a richly-ornamented Lombardic capital, 
of which Fig. 12 is a specimen. ‘The initial cross is like that 
on Heighington first (Fig. 8), and it has two shields used as 
stops in the same way as those above mentioned (Figs, 13, 14). 
In connection with these shields Mr. Longstaffe of Gateshead 
informs me that “ William Hoton, he of the brass of 1445 (not 
of 1414, as our historians have it), brings into a settlement of 
Hardwick, Robert Thornton, Esq., and of Mainsforth, Robert 
Rodes, Esq. This Roger Thornton, Zsg., was son of the great 
merchant who died in 1430, and was then aged 23. The two 
esquires never took the estates, and the bell was probably, like 
other signs of gratitude, the evidence of a thankful sense of 
favours to be received.” This bell has also a trade-mark 
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18. (Rodes of 
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Fig.14. (Thornton of Fig.15. Trade-mark Fig. 16. Trade-mark found 
Newcastle.) at Sedgefield. in Lincolnshire. 








(Fig. 15), but I am not able to say to whom it belonged. It 
resembles the first at Heighington in having had the stamp for 
each word exclusive of capitals, in a single piece instead of 
each letter being separate. The same stamps of capitals and 
of the words in the Sedgefield inscription were to my know- 
ledge used at a much later period than that to which these 
bells belong. @rinitate Sacra is common in Lincolnshire and 
the neighbouring counties in a different form, viz.— 

Hee Campana Sacra Fiat Trinitate Beata, 


and occasionally the words are arranged in other ways. They 
are here, however, found with quite different trade-marks 
(Fig. 16), and a sort of square Tudor rose, but are to all ap- 
pearance from the same stamps. At Scotter the capitals are 
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used as late as 1692, by a founder who does not appear to 
have had any others of the same kind, but.only those originally 
made for the @tinitate inscription. It appears probable that 
the same stamps of these beautiful letters were in use from 
about 1430 to 1692. At Pontefract they were on a bell (re- 
cently recast) dated 1588, at St. Benedict’s, Lincoln, 1585. 
At St. Nicholas’, Newcastle, they are on a bell of about the 
age of the Sedgefield tenor, and bearing the same trade-mark 
(Fig. 16)°. 

These are all the mediwval bells I have examined in the 
county of Durham, but it may be interesting to some to have 
together with them a notice of the bells at St. Nicholas’, New- 
castle, although an account of these, fuller in some respects, 
by John Ventress, was printed in the second volume of the 
Archeologia Ailiana. The first and second bells have this 
inscription :— 

RALPH READ, ES@., MAYOR, FRANCIS JOHNSON, ESQK., SHERIF, 1717, 
R. PHELPS, LONDINI, FECIT. 


Richard Phelps had the famous Whitechapel foundry now in 
the hands of Mr.George Mears. Mr. Tyssen (“Church Bells 
of Sussex”) mentions six persons as having been here before 
Phelps, under whose management the foundry “ assumed the 
importance it has preserved ever since.” He cast the great 
bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the bells at Morpeth, at St. An- 
drew’s, Newcastle, and many celebrated bells and peals 
throughout the kingdom. The. third bell has the arms of 
Newcastle and the following inscription :— 

WHEN THIS TOWRE COVRT TO THIS HEIGHT YOW SEE IT WAS BVILT WHEN 
1658, I. H. 


It may have been cast by John Hodson, a great London bell- 
founder at that time. The fourth has— 
+ Dulcis Sisto fAclis Campana Vocor Micaclis. 


very badly executed. The stop between the words is the me- 
dallion shewn in Fig. 17, and on the crown are four uniform 





© This shield and the square rose are on a bell at Alkborough, in Lincolnshire, 
which has the inscription AVE MARIA in small rude Lombardics, and impressions 
of coins too indistinct to be identified, but evidently of medizval character. Such 
impressions of course only limit the date of a bell in one direction. At Seven- 
hampton, in Gloucestershire, a Jewish shekel occurs in this way. 
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shields (Fig. 18). The same devices are found on a bell at Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, on bells in Sussex, and elsewhere. Before 














Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 


the first word stands a floriated initial cross. The fifth has— 
THOMAS MEARS, LATE LESTER & PACK & CHAPMAN, LONDON, FECIT, 1791. 


Thomas Lester succeeded Phelps at Whitechapel; he after- 
wards entered into partnership with Thomas Pack, and subse- 
quently with William Chapman his nephew, who had been 
foreman to the firm. (Tyssen.) The sixth bell bears the follow- 
ing melodious inscription, in which however it will be observed 
that orthography is sacrificed to rhyme :— 

-- Sum Nicholaius Ouans Cunctis Modulamina romans. 


Here we have an ordinary initial cross with a small S-shaped 
ornament over it, the larger S-shaped stop as at Heighington, 
&e. (Fig. 8), the trade-mark as at Sedgefield (Fig. 15), and 
the following devices used as stops: two very small floriated 
crosses one over the other, a four-leaved flower (?), a small 
rose, the two latter on lozenge-shaped stamps. But the most 
remarkable thing about it is that those words which have 
capital letters in common with the @rinitate and @ mater dia 
inscriptions, viz. 8, O, C, have had them done with the same 
beautiful stamps, while the other words have had to make shift 
with smaller and much less ornate capitals. Just so again in 
the bells of 1692 at Scotter in Lincolnshire, the capitals of 
the former inscription are used in different words, but the 
founder does not appear to have had a complete alphabet of 
them‘ (see Sedgefield). The seventh bell has the same in- 
scription as the first at Heighington, viz.— 





4 On the sole bell at Pilham, in Lincolnshire, is the letter H out of this set 
standing alone (Fig.12). This bell has uo other inscription, but there is a running 
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- © mater dia me sana birgo maria. 


It has no heraldic shields, but there are the same small roses 
and four-leaved flowers as on the sixth, and the same trade- 
mark as on Sedgefield fifth (Fig.15). It has the figure of Our 
Lady, on one side the conventional lily in a pot, and on the 
other side a figure like a bishop or abbot. The former figure 
is like that at Heighington (Fig. 9), but all are much corroded 
by the fuliginous vapours of the town. The same inscription 
occurs on the second bell at St. Mary Bishophill Junior, York, 
with the same figures and lily, and these shields between the 
words: 1. Three crowns palewise (twice), 2. Fig. 11, 3. Fig. 14. 
The eighth or tenor bell has this inscription :— 


CUTHBERT SMITHESON, ESQ., MAYOR, WILLIAM ROWELL, ESQ., SHERIFF, 
1754, THOMAS LESTER & THOMAS PACK FECIT. 


There yet remains to be noticed the great clock-bell, named 
“the Major” after Major George Anderson, who bequeathed it 
to the town in a4 will proved 1831. Mr. Ventress gives an ex- 
tract from the will, and an account of the casting of the bell 
by Harrison, who appears to have tried the experiment of mix- 
ing brass with the bell-metal; the result is that the bell is 
a very bad one, and it is said that the tenor, which is not 
nearly so large, can be heard at twice the distance’. The 
inscription is as follows :— 


PURCHASED FOR THE CLOCK TO STRIKE UPON, AGREEABLY TO THE WILL OF 
GEORGE ANDERSON, ESQ., 1833. CAST AT THE FOUNDRY OF SIR ROBERT 
SHAFTOE HAWKS & CO., BY JAMES HARRISON, OF BARTON-UPON-HUMBER, 
NOVEMBER 23, 1833. (Arms of Anderson.) 


This must conclude my account of the bells of Durham and 
Newcastle, though I am conscious that it is very imperfect. 
It would have been more complete had I noted down the 
dimensions of the tenors in all the peals of five or more. The 
particulars I have preserved will I hope prove interesting to 
some of the readers of the Gentiteman’s Macazine, and may 
incite to further research in the same direction. 





pattern of oak-leaves and acorns, and the trade-marks are those found on the later 
bells with these letters (Fig. 16 and Tudor rose). There is also the shield repre- 
sented in Fig. 10. 
* This bell is grooved by perpendicular parallel incisions all round the interior 
of the soundbow. 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor, IT. kKk* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
At Eaglescliffe are two bells; one has no inscription, the 
other has— 
ef sanora (5) mar (f°) on (5) ona (f°) PRO nosis. 


The cross is a plain one, terminating in crescents; the letters 
are a mixture of Roman capitals with forked ends and Lom- 
bardics similarly treated. They are peculiar in character, and 
are found on several bells in Lincolnshire cast by Daniel Hed- 
derly in the last century. Between the words are these stops: 
first, a single bell boldly executed (4) ; second, a running stalk 
bearing flowers (f). The writer hopes to have these, together 
with the cross and letters, engraved at some future period. 
At Norton were three bells (now recast) thus inscribed :— 

A.D. 1607 B.D. 

ANNO. DOMINI. 1613.1.0¢. (Stop, a rose) 

VENITE EXVLTEMVS DOMINO. ss. 1664. 


Shields as on third at Chester-le-Street, q. v. 
In Walbran’s “ Gainford” are the following, from the church 
there :— 
1, of sAYNT CUTBERT SAF US VNOUERT. 


“In narrow Longobardic characters, each letter being placed 
on a pannel.” 


2.e[-e)- HELP MARJ QUOD ROGER OF KYRKEBY [ Vicar 1401—1412]. 


CHVRCH 


wanpan CLORIA IN ALTISSIMIS DEO. 1715. 


8.8. 
Ebor, 


An illegible inscription on the bell at Heworth Chapel (for- 
merly at St. Mary’s, Gateshead), is engraved in Archeologia 
Atliana, 4to., i. pl. v. 

Hutchinson gives this, from Barnard Castle — 

CAM! ANA SANCTI TRINITATIS ET OMNIUM SANCTORUM. 


3. THO: SWAINSTON 


The inscriptions on the old peal at Hexham are printed in 
Lukis’s “ Account of Church Bells.” 

In conclusion I desire to express my obligations to my 
friends Mr. Tyssen of Brighton, and Mr. Longstaffe of Gates- 
head; to the former for the loan of blocks for Figs. 2, 17, - 
18, 19; and to the latter for valuable information. 
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APPENDIX. 


Tue following Appendix contains all the inscriptions I have been 
able to obtain; those given above being here repeated in their proper 
places for the sake of readier reference. 


Auckland, St. Andrew, 5. 
. “ Venite exultemus Domino.” 
. “Cantate Domino canticum novum, 1720.” 
. “Gloria in altissimis Deo, 1720.” 
. “ Laudate Dominum cymbalis sonoris, 1720.” 
. “Beatus est populus qui agnoscunt clangorem, 1720.” 
All have a sort of arabesque device or escutcheon enclosing fi.s;- It is very 
common in the northern counties. 


Auckland, St. Helen, 2 (in a bell-gable). 
I could not get at them, but was told by the old clerk that one had been 
recast, and they said it had on it “Good Saint Helen pray for us.” 


Aycliffe, 2. 
1. “Soli Deo Gloria, 1664.” 
2. “ Venite exultemus Domino, 1664, I. R., R. S., R. H., R. P.” 
Both have shield used by S. S., as on Chester-le-Street third, g. ». 


Brancepeth, 6. 

1. “J. Warner and Sons, London, 1859.” 

2. “Canite tuba in Sion congregate populum, Rector de Branspeth paro- 
chiani et alii fieri fecerunt, a.D. M DC XXxxII.” 

3. “ Laudate Dominum in clangore tube, Rector et parochiani de Branspeth 
refecerunt, A.D. M DC XXXII.” ; . 

4. “Laudate Dominum in tympano et choro, Rector,” &c., as above. 

5. “John Warner and Sons, London, 1859.” 

6. “Cast by John Warner and Sons, London, 1859.” On side, incised, 
“ Presented by Emma, Viscountess Boyne.” 

1, 5, 6 have royal arms and “ Patent” on sides. 


Chester-le-Street, 3 (all given above). 


Darlington, 6. 

1. “ Lester & Pack of London fecit, 1755.” 

2. Ibid. 

3. “Andrew Wood, Curate; W™ Hall & Tho* Darnton & W™ Duck & Jno 
Brown, Ch. Wardens, 1755. Lester & Pack of London Fecit.” 

4. “Tho* Lester & Tho* Pack of London fecit, 1755. Venite Exultemus 
Domino.” 

5. “Andrew Wood, Curate; Fra* Holmes, Robt Westall, Mark Jeffrey, 
Rich* Southern, Ch. Wardens, 1761. Lester,” &c. 

6. “ Moneo Georgio Thomson, Ministro ad preces; F. Emerson, R. Wright, 
G. Croiser, L. Matheson, Guardianis, 1702.” (Portion broken out.) 

When I first saw these, all except the fourth were lying in the churchyard 
during the restoration of the tower. I have since seen them at their birth- 
place, the Whitechapel foundry. 

Gent. Mac, 1865, Vor. II. Ll 
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Durham Cathedral, 8 (from Hutchinson’s Durham). : 

1. “Camp. Christi & B. Marie virginis Chr. Hobson‘, artifice Dec. & Cap. 
Dunelmensis, fieri fecerunt, A.D. M DC XCIII.” 

2. “Campana 8S. Margarete refecit.” 

3. “Sit nomen Domine benedictum Dec. & Cap. refecerunt, a.D. MDCXCIII.” 

4. “Olim Campana 8. Benedicti, Fieri fecit R. Tonnor.” 

5. “Olim Campana 8. Michaelis Decanus & Cap. refecerunt, 4.D. MDCXCIII.” 

6. “Olim Campana boni Bede Chr. Hobson‘, art., Dec. & Cap., Dunelm. 
refecerunt A.D. M DC XCIII.” 

7. “Olim Camp. 8. Oswaldi quam fieri fecit R. de Dunelm. Dee. & Cap. 
Dunelm. refecerunt a.p. M DC XCIII.” 

8. “Camp. S.Cuthberti olim Galalea, Dec. & Cap. Dunelm. refecerunt, 
A.D. Mpcexcu. T, Comber, 8.T.P., Dec., 8. Eyre, 8.T.P., thesaur., Chr. 
Hobson ‘, artifice.” 

These bells had been cast before by Thomas Bartlett, probably of the White- 
chapel foundry, as appears from the parish register of St. Mary-le-Bow :— 
“Thomas Bertlett (a bell-founder). This man did cast the Abbey bells the 
summer before he dyed: buried Feb. 3, 1632.” Further particulars are most 
likely contained in the Chapter Records. 


St. Giles’s, 3. 
1. % CAMPANA SANCTI EGIDII. On sound-bow I. I. 
2. - sancta filaria ora pro nobis ihe. 
3. “Soli Deo gloria, 1640, A. E., R. T., R. C., T. D.” 


St. Margaret's, 3. 
1. of» Dor Agustini Sonet In Aure Dei. 


2. - Sauncta fMlergareta Ora Pro Nobis. 
3. “oh Jesus be our Speed, Anno Domini 1624, A. T., I. P., R. G.” 


St. Mary-le-Bow, 1. Not examined. 
St. Mary-the-Less, 2 (in bell-gable). Not examined. 


St. Nicholas, 5. 

1. “Fundatur Dei glorie regno Augustissimi Jacobi secunde Nathaniele 
Epse, Robert Delaval, arm., Pretore Ralph Trotter, Rob. Robson, Ch. 
Wardens.” 

2. The same, but with “ Epise.” and the date 1687. 

3—5. The same or similar. 

All have on the waist the stamp of Thomas Bartlett (Fig. 19) much cor- 
roded. It was used by others of his family, which held the Whitechapel 
foundry from 1619 to 1709. 


St. Oswald’s, 6. 
1. “Gloria in altissimis Deo. Pex. Forster, A.M., Vic. Christo. Hodson 
me fecit, 1694.” 
2. “Pax hominibvs. Pex. Forster, A.M., Vic., I. Evans. Christopher 
Hodson made me, 1694. I. 8., W. H., R. W., C. W.” 





f Qy. Hodson, as on the St. Oswald’s bells. He was a London founder, and 
recast Great ‘om of Oxford at Oxford in 1680. The original Tom came from 
Osney Abbey. 
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3. “Devm timete.,, Pex. Forster, A.M., Vic.; I. Evans, C. Warden. 


Christo. Hodson me fecit.’’ 

4. “ Pex. Forster, A.M., Vic. 1694. Regem honorate. Christopr. Hodson 
made me. Io. Evans, I. 8., W. H., R. W. 

5. “ Pex. Forster, A.M., Vic. Ibimvs in domvm domini, 1694. To. Evans, 
Chvy. W. Christoper Hodson made me.” 

6. “Osvaldvs Florem mereor via gesto tenorem. Pex. Forster, A.M., Vic.; 
Io. Evans, I. S., W. H., R. W., C. W., 94.” 

All these bells have several impressions of coins of the realm introduced 
between the words. 


The Castle. 

A small bell preserved under a glass shade has an invocation in the usual 

form and in black-letter, but the name of the saint is illegible. 
Easington, 3. 

1. “Jesus be our speed, 8S. S., 1664.” 

2. Date 1618 and same motto. 

3. Date 1842 and names of Rector and Churchwardens. 

(The two last not copied, only slight notes taken.) 

Hartlepool, 3. (By Mears, 1819.) 
Heighington, 3 (all given above). 
Houghton-le-Spring, 6. 

1—5. “T. Mears of London Fecit, 1826.” 

6. “T. Mears of London Fecit, 1826. Rev’ Edw’ South Thurlow, Rector ; 
Ralph Meggison, Sen", Thomas Johnson, Ralph Wallace, Robt Humphrey, 
Church Wardens.” 

Jarrow, 2 (see above). 
Morpeth, St. Mary’s, 2. 

1. “ W. B., 1662,” and a running pattern of crosses and fleurs-de-lys alter- 

nately. Recently bought second-hand in London. 
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2. “Cry aloude, Repent, mpcxxxv. John Robson Person, William Green, 
Alexander Foster, Robert Smythe, William Milborne, Wardens.” This bell 
has a gaping crack. 

Morpeth, Tower in Market-place, 8. 

1, 2. “T. Mears of London Fecit, 1838.” 

3, 4, 7. “R. P., 1706.” 

5. “These 6 bells were given by Major-General Edmond Maine, Governor 
of Berwick, 1763.” 

6. “ Richard Phelps made these bells, 1706.” Coins on this bell. 

8.“ The gift of Major-General Edmond Maine to the Corporation of 
Morpeth, 1706.” 

I suppose the fifth bell must have been recast in 1763. 


Newcastle, St. Nicholas, 8 and the clock bell (all given above). 


St. Andrew’ s, 6. 

These bells are very difficult to get at orsee. The fifth has this inscription : 
“Chr. Rutter, Fenwick Lambert, Tho. Sheuill, Percival Bell, Ch. Wardens. 
R. Phelps fecit, 1726.” The rest appear to have the same or something 
similar. All are very wide and flat at the top. 


Pittington, 3 (all given above). 


Sedgefield, 5%. 

1. “Cantate Domino canticum novum, 1707.” 

2. “Laudate Dominum cymbalis sonoris, 1707.” 

3. “‘Te Deum laudamus, 1707. Theophilus Pickering, D.D., Rector; Bryan 
Harrison, Thomas Smith, Martin Dunn, Richard Smith, Church Wardens.” 

4. “Nathanael Lord Crewe, Lord Bishop of Durham, 1707, anno ferie et 
restaurationis mercatus maxime villie de Sedgefeild” (sic). 

5. J» Trinitate Sacra Fiat Hee Campana Beata. 


1—4 have the crown ornaments and trade-mark of $,*.. 


South Shields, 6. 
1—5. “Lester & Pack of London fecit, 1764.” 
6. “Rev? James Carr, Incumbent; Baker Trotter, W™ King Eddowes, 
Rob‘ Walter Swinburn, Church Wardens. Recast 1847.” 


Stranton, 3. 
1. of] sca maria ora pro nobs. (sic.) 
2. “Clangore dulcisono psallam tibi Deus, 1699.” 
3. “ Venite exultemus Domino. S. 8., 1664, I. R. R.” 


Tynemouth, 6. 
1—5. “W. & T. Mears, late Lester, Pack & Chapman, of London, fecit, 
1787.” 
6. “ Rev? Charles Charlton, A.M., Vicar ; Robert Laing, Esq', Shallet Dale, 
Esq'., Kobert Liddell, Esq'., Churchwardens. Thomas Mears & Son of 
London Fecit, 1807.” 





8 When the peal was last reconstructed it was intended that there should be 
six, but the tenor (F) was stopped at Northallerton in consequence of the parish- 
ioners refusing to pay the expenses. The present tenor being @, the peal is of 
course in @ minor on account of the B flat. What became of the original tenor is 
not known. 





IRISH FOLK-LORE MYTHOLOGY. 
By tue Rev. Joun O’Hanton. 


PoprvuLak superstitions derive their origin from remote periods and 
various motive causes, but they usually result from disordered intellect, 
imperfect knowledge, and neglected education. However widely ex- 
tended these absurd and irreligious notions may have been, and not- 
withstanding well-defined lines of distinction prevailing in habits, cus- 
toms, and usages among different races, classes, and creeds inhabiting 
our globe, almost universal belief in irrational supernatural illusions 
can be assigned to obvious natural causes. Sacred Scripture and even 
profane history are frequently interspersed with accounts of ancient 
errors and idolatry, the ever-fruitful parents of popular delusion and 
impiety. Divine Revelation furnishes irrefragable authority regarding 
the origin of evil, whilst even human experience affords conclusive 
evidence and convincing argument proving its destructive influences. 
The natural and cultivated powers of man’s mind, though capable of 
exalted illumination, are yet finite. The human understanding has 
been clouded as a consequence of our primal fall. Scepticism or in- 
fidelity may assign other causes to account for such results; but the 
force of argument cannot gainsay these facts nor invalidate convincing 
testimony, establishing inferences drawn from reason and revelation. 

However differing in details and degree, the usual tenacity of erro- 
neous impression seems to have established a sort of almost universal 
dominion over all nations. The creed of superstition is nearly similar 
among the people of most countries. Ordinary results of enquiry fur- 
nish a coherence of deduction and a link of connexion, resembling in 
some degree investigations regarding comparative philology and the 
generalizing of extensive historical or scientific researches. In the 
infancy of science mystery settled over undiscovered secrets of natural 
phenomena. Conjectural reveries required slight mental discipline, 
whilst imagination easily winged her flight to conclusions little conso- 
nant with rational principles. The mind, essentially active, will un- 
doubtedly form more or less inadequately some general idea of natural 


and inexplicable objects, coming within the range of its observation. 

In preparing the present essay, I felt desirous of correcting or 
counteracting, to a certain extent, many false statements or inferences 
made by writers in reference to various religious practices and to pre- 
vailing opinions of a great majority among the Irish people. Such 
misrepresentation is partly owing to incorrect information regarding 
points of religious dogma, and to a want of appreciating the exact pur- 
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port of expressions or practices, which spring from undefined but well- 
understood material distinctions between their authoritative faith and 
merely fluctuating national traditions or vague mythological opinions. 
The innermost feelings or sentiments and imagery of language prevail- 
ing among our Catholic peasantry in Ireland cannot be thoroughly 
known by strangers to their habits of thought, and who should not 
expect to become the depositories of secrets tending to expose those 
who might unreservedly communicate them to sarcasm or ridicule, by 
no means congenial to the self-esteem of a sensitive people. Many of 
our un-Catholic novelists and tale-writers have drawn largely on their 
inventive faculties for purposes of embellishment and illustration of our 
popular legends; yet no person well acquainted with the habits, cus- 
toms, and superstitions of the peasantry could be at a loss to point out 
various mal-apropos allusions, expressions, or inventions, which appear 
injudicious and inelegant in our national literature, as those miserable 
and witless songs or dramas which once furnished the stage with cari- 
catures of Irish character, speech, and manners. 

The legends of Ireland, and tales illustrating many superstitious 
notions of our peasantry, are usually full of lively fancy, imagery, harm- 
less humour, and playful imagination, Popular superstitions are not 
confined to the Irish, as can easily be proved by comparing our fairy 
lore with that of other nations. Even the English, Welsh, and Scotch 
are much more superstitious than the Irish. Nor are superstitions re- 
stricted to the less educated classes in those various countries where 
they prevail. Even in cases where education might be supposed to 
exclude vulgar errors, early prepossessions or associations leave their 
strange impress on minds of superior intelligence. Vague and unde- 
fined fears, the observance of lucky and unlucky days or omens, or 
predestined anticipations of future misfortunes, characterize the habits 
or feelings, and influence the conduct, of persons moving in the very 
highest circles of society. 

It is rather remarkable, and it serves probably to account in a great 
measure for the natural good-humour, gentleness, and generous dis- 
positions of the Irish, that our popular mythology has few revolting 
superstitions or horrible creations of fancy connected with it. Even 
those fictions of more fearful import and gross conception, linked to the 
indigenous, sportive, and light airy fabrications of our legend-mongers, 
would seem to have been incorporated with brain delusions, derived 
from foreign sources. The blood-stained spectres and fleshless skele- 
tons of German legends; the terror-inspiring night-howls of demons 
and the monstrous shapes of ogres, giants, or perturbed warriors of 
Scandinavian Sagas; the fearful denowements of revenge and disaster 
following such apparitions, and freezing the very soul of sensibility 
with horror; these and kindred subjects rarely intrude on our imagina- 
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tions, or, if introduced, they seem toned to a degree more in unison 
with ancient and modern instincts of civilization. Witchcraft, as form- 
ing a deeply-seated theory among the superstitions of our sister islands, 
with those monstrous repressive enactments of no very remote legisla- 
tion and executive severity, does not appear to have prevailed exten- 
sively in Ireland previous to the twelfth century. The practice of 
placing changelings or weaklings on a red-hot shovel to expel the fairy 
spirit, or of throwing persons into water to discover whether they 
would sink or swim, or of terrifying the supposed preternatural being 
with a heated poker or some such instrument, is referable only to that 
class of judicial trials which caused suspected persons to walk bare- 
footed over the glowing ploughshare, or which kindled the fires of 
persecution for victims of popular delusion. Well-authenticated in- 
stances of racking torture and gross cruelty, inflicted on innocent and 
suffering human beings within these realms, and traceable to gross, 
revolting superstition, resulting in the death of such afflicted persons, 
have unfortunately in too many instances stained our criminal juris- 
prudence and outraged all the finer feelings of humanity at no very 
remote period. Happily for the fair fame of our island these barbarous 
incidents rarely occurred among us, nor can decided traces of such 
humiliating enactments and monstrous usages be discovered among the 
records of our past history. 

An attempt at instructing the lower orders of people through the 
medium of their superstitions has been advocated as one of the most 
attractive and successful methods for imparting information, whilst 
combining knowledge with amusement. It is certain that many foolish 
and even barbarous superstitions, habits, or customs have often been 
eradicated by delicate sarcasm and effective publicity. Rooted pre- 
judices and relics of bygone absurd usages or superstitions gradually 
give place to the force of enlightened public opinion and advancing 
civilization. 

Among the earliest impressions made on youthful minds, the wander- 
ings of our imaginative faculties are sure to leave their impress before 
judgment can assert the exercise of her corrective powers. ‘To visit the 
light-hearted peasant’s cabin and form one of its social circle during 
long winter evenings is popularly known as courdheaghing. How 
agreeable to our youthful fancies the harmless and pleasant jokes of 
young and old at these humble, cheerful réunions! How many weird 
tales of goblin and fairy were told, and to auditors predisposed for re- 
ceiving most wonderful descriptions and adventures with reverential 
assent! How many romantic and long-drawn narratives were spun 
out through the night by some professional story-teller, which were 
only varied by the rustic ballad, containing an almost interminable 
quantity of verses! How often has not the Irish peasant’s child fallen 
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asleep through downright tension of eager desire to follow the story- 
teller to his dénowement of a giant’s mishap and a successful exit of 
adventure to the youngest son of some imaginary king and queen! 
The subject-matter of such tales beguiled the hours of rest and often 
of field-labour among our humbler classes. Similar narratives in prose 
and verse once engaged the attention of “ high-born ladye” and belted 
chieftain, in the time-honoured keep or baronial hall many ages past: 
nor can we doubt but this practice of story-telling descended from the 
old castle and bard, or shanachie, to the modern cabin and wandering 
bocagh, or shuler, who received a bed, bit, and sup, “ for God’s sake,” 
from the humble but generous peasant, and whose arrival was welcomed 
all the more by parent and child when naturally though rudely gifted 
with “sweet wit and good invention,” like the Irish bards of whom 
Spenser writes. These tales, however, were only intended to while 
away time agreeably, without making any great demands on the cottier's 
credulity. Is it therefore wonderful that early associations and training 
should accustom the peasant from his very childhood to receive ro- 
mantic impressions and to cultivate ideality, thinking or talking, asleep 
or waking ? 

Various causes have operated in our time to limit or partially remove 
these features of national idiosyncracy, Disuse of the Irish language, 
and with it a declining knowledge of old legendary poems and romances 
conveyed through its medium; an extension of utilitarian and scientific 
education among the rising generation; a transition state from old 
usages and a primitive condition of society; the emigrating and in- 
dustrial tendency of our age; a gradual intermixture of the Celtic race 
with distant and distinctive populations: these and many other obvious 
reasons might be assigned for the general disappearance of many almost 
forgotten social customs and popular superstitions. Those days seem 
to have departed when— 


“Tales pleased the hamlet, and news cheered the hall, 
And the tune of old times was still welcome to all,” 


as a native poet * has so appropriately recorded his reminiscences of the 
past in one of his beautiful minor poems. Few things are so evan- 
escent in their nature as folk-lore traditions, but their generic pecu- 
liarities have been preserved in our ancient and modern literature. 
Thousands of interesting local legends have been totally forgotten be- 
cause unrecorded; and yet many of these were essentially important 
for the perfect elucidation of historic problems, and were character- 
istically illustrative of a people’s mental organization and speculative 
opinions. In the following collection only a few Irish legends, ac- 
quired from tradition, have been produced by the writer. They are 





* The Rev. James Wills. 
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introduced in a garb and shape adopted without any literary pretension 
as an experiment on public indulgence. If unnoted in some such form 
as now presented, it is probable these legends would be consigned alto- 
gether to oblivion. Should they afford any amount of recreation, 
amusement, or information to the reader, that result will amply suffice 
for the writer’s object. 

Before entering upon fragmentary details of legendary lore and their 
accessories of local scenery, it may be desirable to dwell somewhat in 
advance on more general outlines of Irish traditions in reference to 
fairy and other preternatural creations of fancy. This essay must 
necessarily be concise, and mainly suggestive of further development 
through extraneous sources. But it is hoped that the more curious or 
intellectual investigator will easily track his way to those bye-paths of 
Irish localities and literature, which will doubtless richly reward his 
romantic, artistic, poetic, antiquarian, historic, and philosophical tastes 
or studies. 

The ancient and early settlers of Ireland, called Tuatha de Danaans, 
are thought to have been the first professors of Druidism ; but they are 
certainly known to have been adepts in the arts of sorcery and magic. 
It is said they were transformed into fairies at some remote period, and 
consigned to subterranean habitations, under green hill-sides, raths, 
cairns, and tumuli. In Brittany also, a country which held many 
ancient usages and practices common in our own, trolds and spirits, 
with dwarfs and fairies, popular myths of eld, haunt the woods, rocks, 
streams, and fountains. The raths of Ireland must have been very 
numerous in former times, as proved, not only because of the number 
yet remaining, but also from the fact that the compound Rath, Raw, 
Rah, Ray, or Ra, is found connected with the nomenclature of more 
than one thousand different localities in this island. Here the spirit 
people love to congregate, but difficult it must prove to collect perfectly 
authentic accounts of their social economy, amusements, and pursuits. 

Music heard beside these raths on a fine evening often induces 
mortals to linger with delight, although danger may be incurred by 
listening to such syren melody. Benevolence is sometimes exercised 
towards mortals by the fairies, who are said to cure men and women of 
infirmities and diseases, or who are thought to remove deformities or 
disagreeable misfortunes. They often communicate supernatural power 
to mortals, and invisibly assist them. Again, these creatures are 
found of a malevolent and mischievous disposition ; frequently abduct- 
ing mortals to serve some selfish or degrading purpose, paralyzing their 
energies and prospects of worldly happiness, or leaving a long inherit- 
ance of sickness and sorrow on afflicted individuals and families. A 
libation of cows’ beestheens—some of the thick new milk given after 
calving—when poured on the rath, is believed to appease the anger of 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor, II. Mm 
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offended fairies. Many other similar practices are considered no less 
potent when suitably employed. 

The Irish word pronounced shee, is the usual generic name applied to 
that denomination of supernatural creatures known in the sister king- 
doms as fairies, elves, or pixies. The farr-shee is known as the man- 
fairy; the ban-shee is recognised as the woman fairy; sometimes we 
have the term mna-shee, ‘ woman fairies,’ used with peculiar diminutions 
known in the Irish language. The Fear-sighes are chiefly alluded to 
in ancient legendary lore; and the Bean-sighes are usually known as 
a distinctive class of imaginary beings, when wailing for anticipated 
deaths. In the fairy soldier troops only men appear; among the moon- 
light or fairy palace revellers, fine dressed lords and ladies are indis- 
criminately mingled in social enjoyments. Within their luxurious halls 
songs and strains of ravishing music and rhythm are heard, which trans- 
port with a delicious enthusiasm the souls of mortals, and tingle on 
the ear with melodious cadenzas that long haunt the memory and 
imagination, 

Evening is the time usually selected for fairy migrations from raths 
and dells; it is also the favourite juncture for indulging in their peculiar 
pastimes and revels. In his “Songs of the Pixies,” Coleridge attri- 
butes a like propensity to the Devonshire “race of beings invisibly 
small, and harmless or friendly to man.” ‘The poet thus sings on 
behalf of his imaginary and fantastic beings :— 

“When Evening’s dusky car, 
Crown’d with her dewy star, 
Steals o’er the fading sky in shadowy flight, 
On leaves of aspen trees 
We tremble to the breeze, 
Veil’d from the grosser ken of mortal sight.” 

Having described the amusements of his Lilliputian elves during this 
visionary hour, and with the day’s decline following these fancied sports 
of fairy trains, we read the following beautiful apostrophe to night, so 
richly coloured with a glowing fervour of imagination :— 

“‘ Mother of wildly-working dreams! we view 
The sombre hours that round thee stand 
With downcast eyes (a duteous band !) 

Their dark robes dripping with the heavy dew. 
Sorceress of the ebon throne! 
Thy power the Pixies own, 
When round thy raven brow 
Heaven’s lucent roses glow, 
And clouds, in watery colours drest, 
Float in light drapery o’er thy sable vest ; 
What time the pale moon sheds a softer day, 
Mellowing the wood beneath its pensive beam : 
For ’mid the quivering light ’tis ours to play, 
Aye dancing to the cadence of the stream.” 
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The summer or autumn nights were selected by our Irish fairies as 
most appropriate occasions for congregating their dancing parties in 
secluded vales near runnel banks, whilst the gurgling water trickles along 
its sheltered course. Sometimes they sport beside a lake or river, near 
old ivied castles, or oftentimes within the gloomy precincts of some 
graveyard, under the walls of its ruined church, or over lonely tombs of 
the dead. Harvest-time is remarkable for affording frequent glimpses 
of our Irish fairies. They are, however, very jealous of mortal in- 
trusion, and commonly proceed to wreak vengeance on all unbidden 
interlopers on their revels. The wild harmonies of zephyr breezes are 
supposed to be the murmuring, musical voices of fairies on their travels. 
Although elfin sports may continue during night, the first glow of 
morning is a signal for instant departure to their umbrageous raths, 
deep caverns, rocky crevices, or old cairns, where their fabled dwellings 
are carefully concealed from the eye of mortal. On alighting at, or 
departing from, a particular spot, their rapid motion through air creates 
a noise somewhat resembling the loud humming of bees when swarming 
from a hive. Sometimes what is called shee-gaoithe, Anglicé ‘a whirl- 
wind,’ is supposed to have been raised by the passing fairy host. 

Those strange sounds caused by crackling furze-blossoms are attri- 
buted to fairy presence. They shelter beneath clumps of gorse thickets, 
love the scent of their flowers, and mark out beaten tracks through the 
wiry grass growing round their roots; they sip ambrosial dew from out 
the yellow cup-leafed blossoms; they also suck dew-drops from other 
leaves and flowers. In his ballad of “‘Tren the Fairy” Joyce happily 
alludes to such a practice in these lines :— 

“ From flower-bells of each hue, 
Crystal-white or golden-yellow, 
Purple, violet, red, or blue, 
We drink the honey dew 
Until we all get mellow— 
Until we all get mellow, 
And through our festal glee, 
I’m the blithest little fellow 
In the fairy companie.” 

In a somewhat similar strain Francis Davis, “the Belfast Man,” has 
poetically recorded, in his ‘‘ Fairy Serenade,” social customs of Sheogues, 
in the eastern parts of Ulster. Having regard to the light-footed, 
ethereal, dancing groups of dwarfish beings, when delicately touching 
the green grass, it is supposed they scarcely shake off these dew-drops 
during their wildest evolutions. Filled with a passionate eagerness for 
music and revelry, they indulge whole nights without intermission or 
weariness in their favourite exercises and recreations, lightly gliding in 
trails or circles through varied postures and figures. The fairies are 
generally represented as habited in green, or sometimes in white, 
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silver-spangled raiment, with high-peaked and wide-brimmed scarlet 
caps on their heads. By moonlight they are often seen under the shade 
of oak trees, dancing on or around large globular fungi or umbrella- 
shaped mushrooms. Thus discourseth the northern poet :— 
“O, broad are the lawns of your airy fairy king: 
And we'll o’er them glide on the watery wing 
Of a love-sick maiden’s sigh. 
And thy crown I’ll plume 
With the golden bloom 
Of the blue-robed violet’s eye ; 
And we’ll fill our glass 
From a blade of grass, 
And we’ll drink to its emerald dye; 
While we dance those springs 
The young daisy sings, 
When she’s kissed by the twilight fly. 
Oh! the gay green bower 
And the grey eve hour, 
When the dew lamps round us lie !” 


In the south of Ireland especially every parish has its grassy green 
and fairy thorn, where it is supposed these elves hold merry meetings 
and dance their rounds. In Ulster, also, the hawthorn seems associated 
with fairy revels, as may be gleaned from a beautiful northern ballad of 
Samuel Ferguson, “ The Fairy Thorn:” there a fairy host is introduced 
as issuing from every side around an enchanted hawthorn, and whilst 
three beautiful young maidens are engaged in dancing,— 

“They hear the silky footsteps of the silent fairy crowd, 
Like a river in the air gliding round. 
Nor scream can any raise, nor prayer can any say, 
But wild, wild the terror of the speechless three— 
For they feel fair Anna Grace drawn silently away, 
By whom they dare not look to see.” 


According to this highly poetic legend, the two maidens who were 
left behind on earth soon afterwards— 

“ Pined away and died within the year and day, 
And ne’er was Anna Grace seen again.” 

To the philosophical investigator, it is curious to discover how local 
habits and pursuits leave their impress on even the superstitions of 
a people. The Whitehaven coal-miners used to fancy they often found 
little mining tools and implements belonging to a “ swart fairy of the 
mine,” in their dark subterranean chambers®. The Germans, it ap- 
pears, believed in two classes of gnomes, the one species fierce and 
malevolent, the other gentle and harmless. These creatures appeared 
like little old men, about two feet in height, wandering through lodes 
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and chambers of mines. Although apparently busily engaged in cut- 
ting ore, heaping it in vessels, and turning windlasses, they were in 
reality doing nothing. Except provoked, however, no harm accrued to 
the miners with whom they associated *. Rarely do we find our native 
fairies devoted to any industrial pursuits, except those lighter and occa- 
sional indoor occupations, which serve to engage and amuse the merry 
Irish maiden or thrifty housewife. Pleasure and social enjoyment seem 
the all-engrossing delight of our airy elves, as such practices enter 
largely into the life of our light-hearted countrymen. 

It is only at a distance the fairies appear graceful in figure or hand- 
some in countenance, but their costumes are always of rich material or 
fine texture. They frequently change their shapes; they suddenly 
appear and as suddenly vanish. These elves, on a near inspection, are 
generally found to be old, withered, bent, and having very ugly features, 
especially the men. Female fairies are endowed with characteristics 
of rare beauty in several instances; and to such beings most marked 
attentions are always paid by the diminutive lords of their affections. 

Fairies are generally thought by the peasantry to partake of a mixed 
human and spiritual nature. Their bodies are presumed to be im- 
material, or at least of some almost impalpable substance. They are 
animated with feelings of benevolence or resentment, according to cir- 
cumstances. Although invisible to men, particularly during day, they 
hear and see all that takes place among mortals in which they have 
any especial concern. Hence the peasantry are always anxious to secure 
their good opinion and kind offices, and to propitiate or avert their 
anger by civil conversation and practices. Fairies are always men- 
tioned with respect and reserve. It is also considered inhuman to 
strain potatoes or spill hot water on or over the threshold of a door, 
as thousands of spirits are supposed to congregate invisibly at such 
a spot, and to suffer from that infliction. Before drinking, a peasant 
would often spill a small portion of his draught on the ground as 
a complimentary libation to the “ good people.” 

The common people have formed some ill-defined belief that the 
fairies are like the fallen angels, driven out from biiss and condemned 
to wander on earth until the day of judgment. Campion, “the Kil- 
kenny Man,” has versified the fall of these elves from their previous 
high estate. The fairies are said to doubt regarding their own future 
state, although they have hopes of being one day restored to happiness. 
An intermixture of good and evil balances their actions and motives, 
and their passions are often vindictive as their inclinations are fre- 
quently humane and generous. They wage desperate battles with 
opposing bands, and they meet like knights of old, armed cap-d-pie, 
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for such encounters. The air bristles with their spears and flashing 
swords, and their helmets and red coats gleam in the bright sunshine 
during the progress of these engagements. 

No opinion was more prevalent among the peasantry than that of 
fairy abduction, practised by the elfin tribe. Young and lovely children 
were the special objects of desire; and often when these had been 
snatched away from the parental home, old, emaciated, decrepid, and 
ugly fairies were left in their stead. These latter are called change- 
lings. In the Scottish highlands midwives were accustomed to give 
a small spoonful of whiskey mixed with earth to newly-born children as 
their first food ; this was no doubt intended as a preservative from some 
preternatural spell. Highland babes are carefully watched and guarded 
until after their christening is over, lest they should be abducted or 
changed for fairy deformities. The Irish peasant mother entertained 
similar fears for her newly-born child, especially when it presented 
a very attractive appearance. But children alone were not the only 
persons subject to such species of forced exile. Mortal women, re- 
cently confined, were also abducted to suckle the children conveyed to 
fairy-land, and in some cases they were required to nurse fairy-born 
infants. On this subject we have many popular tales and traditions 
current; whilst our ancient or modern literature abounds with allusions 
to such incidents. 

Edward Walsh has written a beautiful ballad, “ The Fairy Nurse,” 
relating to a girl who had been led into the fairy fort of Lisroe, where 
she saw her little brother, who had died a week before, laid in a rich 
cradle and rocked to sleep bya fairy woman. The following are the 
opening stanzas :— 

“Sweet babe! a golden cradle holds thee, 
And soft the snow-white fleece enfolds thee ; 
In airy bowers I’ll watch thy sleeping, 


When branchy trees to the breeze are sweeping. 
Shuheen sho! lulo lo! 


‘When mothers languish broken-hearted, 
When young wives are from husbands parted, 
Ab! little think the keeners lonely, 

They weep some time-worn fairy only. 
Shuheen sho! lulo lo!” 


Our well-known writer, Dr. Anster, has composed a very agreeable 
ballad founded on this superstition; but it is quite evident he has mis- 
taken the popular traditions and opinions on this selected poetic subject, 
as would appear from the concluding stanzas :— 

“Oh, it cannot be my own sweet boy, 
For his eyes are dim and hollow ; 
My little boy is gone to God, 
And his mother soon will follow. 





Change of Name: 


“The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 
And the mass be chaunted sweetly ; 
And I will sleep with my little boy, 
In the moonlight churchyard meetly.” 


The peasantry never supposed the abducted child was laid in mother 
earth when taken away from its former home, but they imagined it 
lived in fairy realms, condemned however reluctantly to endure, if 
not enjoy, all the vicissitudes of a constrained exile from earth and 
heaven. In this state, when not restored to its parents once more, 
existence was prolonged to an indefinite period. 

(To be continued.) 





CHANGE OF NAME. 


WE have of late seen many instances of persons who have published 
in the newspapers their intention to change their names, ex mero motu, 
and without obtaining the royal-licence which alone will justify the 
alteration being recorded at the College of Arms. We conceive this 
to be an evil custom, which should it become at all general, would work 
much mischief in regard to family history, and which every gentleman 
should discourage. We therefore gladly comply with a request to 
insert in our pages the Gazette notice of a change recently effected in 
what we believe to be the only legal manner, whereby the name of one 
of our great naval heroes is perpetuated in default of direct issue. We 
cannot undertake to search the Gazette for the purpose, but we shall 
be happy to record such announcements if communicated by the 
parties to them. 

Whitehall, May 22, 1865. 

The Queen has been pleased to grant unto William Henley Pearson, of 
Rochetts in the county fi Essex, of Bailbrook Lodge in the county of Somerset, 
and of Norland-square in the county of Middlesex, Clerk, Master of Arts in 
the University of Oxford, and Prebendary of the Collegiate Church of 7 pe 
bury in the county of Wilts.; and to Martha Pearson his wife, only child and 
heir of Osborne Markham, late of Rochetts aforesaid, Esquire, deceased, and 
of Martha Honora Georgina Markham (afterwards Martha Honora G. Jervis), 
his wife, eldest daughter and co-heiress of William Henry Jervis (formerly 
William Henry Ricketts), Esquire, a Captain in the Royal Navy, who was the 
eldest son of William Henry Ricketts, Esquire, and ary his wife, sister of 
John Earl of St. Vincent, Viscount St. Vincent, and Baron Jervis of Meaford, in 
the county of Stafford, Knight Grand Cross of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath, &c., &c. [titles], all deceased, Her Royal licence and authority that they 
may, in compliance with a proviso contained in the last will and testament of 
the said John Earl of St. Vincent, take and henceforth use the surname of 
Jervis only, in lieu and instead of that of Pearson; that she, the said Martha 
Pearson, may bear the arms of Jervis, and that he, the said William Henley 
Pearson, may bear the arms of Jervis aritong does those of Pearson, and that 
such surname and arms may in like manner be taken, borne, and used by the 
issue of their marriage; such arms being first duly exemplified according to 
the laws of arms, &c., &c. 
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VESTIGES OF THE CELTIC AND ANGLO-SAXON 
TONGUES.—I. 


By J. H. Nanxrvett, Penzance. 


Ir has been often said that the Cornish language is extinct, that its 
last murmurs were heard in the death-babblings of Dolly Pentreath, but 
from boyhood I have been convinced of the untruth of this statement. 
Our Celtic tongue has been clamoured down, it is trae, by Norman, and 
still worse by Greek and Latin, but the grand language of‘our ancient 
people is not extinct, nor can it ever become so; it has long since been 
married to its cousin-german, the Anglo-Saxon, and we hope will keep 
pretty clear from any other alliances. It makes one’s ears tingle to 
listen to some Englishmen with Roman tendencies speaking almost 
a foreign tongue. A few years since I was guide to two of these 
gentry ; we were ascending a heathery brae: one of them, with pant- 
ing breath, said that it was a “ precipitous acclivity!”’ (fact); the other 
moralized about “ secular and mundane affairs.” To these persons the 
words “ steep hill” or “‘ things of the earth earthy,” would be common 
and vulgar. 

The Cornish “bindwords,” the small stuff of which language is in 
part made up, are fallen into disuse, but the nouns, the “ thingwords,”’ 
the essential parts of the language, are still in existence, and it may 
be hoped will never become obsolete. Thus, for example, one meets 
a miner who informs you that he is going to ‘ bal’ (mine), or perhaps 
he calls it very properly the ‘ mean,’ (rock). He further informs you 
that he has but recently recovered from an accident: that ‘the ‘quer’ 
(cross-wall) falld away and knackd him into the ‘leeriness,’ (shallow 
pit); this happened about ‘cannell teening,’ (sunset, candle light- 
ing); ever since that time he has had a ‘reeten™ (rasseln, ratschen) 
in his ‘ breest.’ Finally he tells you that his name is ‘ Penhaligon,’ or 
* Holyhead.’ 

Our farmers call their lambs as soon as they are more than twelve 
months old, ‘ hogs,’—hog rams, hog wethers, hog ewes. I think the 
Erse word which brackets with this is oige, ‘ young,’ geoguthe, ‘ youth,’ 
A.-S., and might be as correctly applied, and probably was in olden time, 
to the young of any animal. Of late one has heard ‘ yearling’ at agricul- 
tural meetings, but to our old-fashioned ears the word ‘ jahrling’ is much 
better. It is not many years that the word ‘ibbel’ (colt) has fallen 
into disuse; it is still common in Brittany. Then again, we say the 
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potatoes are ‘ cheening,’ (sprouting); put a ‘ chael’ (jowl, that is a turn 
of rope) in the horse’s mouth; the brow of the hill is the ‘ nap;’ the 
hay is in its ‘mood;’ we ‘ fang’ (receive, grasp) our wages ; we ‘ team 
out’ (feo, to draw) water from the ‘ pyth;’ ‘swail’ (scorch) our hogs; 
the door turns on the ‘ drexel,’ ‘ dur exla,’ (axle). 

In our quarrels we ‘ wrig’ (wregan) or accuse each other; the horses 
are laden (gesymede) with a ‘seam’ of corn, &c. But before I proceed 
any further with these notes I feel that I must apologise for my guesses 
at meanings; these are not intended for nineteen out of twenty of read- 
ing men, but for the few to whom the subject may be unfamiliar. 

It is well known that the consonants Or, Kr, Gr, form the roots of 
a host of words referring to rocks and cliffs. These letters admit 
most of the vowels, as we shall afterwards see. Thus Craig and Craigie 
are well-known proper names, but in the Scilly Isles may be read on 
the tombstones of St. Mary’s churchyard the name of Craggs, a name 
one would suppose indigenous in those beautiful craggy islands. In 
St. Mary’s we also have the Hugh (high) Hill and the Hugh Town 
sheltered beneath; we also find there the Hoe Point; we find Cruther’s 
Point, Gorregan, Gerwick, Carrickstarne, Carn Morval (the seaside 
cairn), West Crim rock, &c.; and at this point it may be well to men- 
tion that in Cornwall we have many instances of the reduplication of 
names, the old and the new forming a tautology thus, Bray Hill, Roche 
Rock, Carrick Rock, Pentire Headland, and so on. The root appears 
with us in the proper names of Car, Cara, Carne, Carlyon, Carbis, &c. 
In the names of places, as Cairn Galver (goat’s cairn), Cairn Marth 
(the horse cairn), Carn-an-ton (the house on the cairn); and the poor 
people, who always (?) pronounce correctly, give the a long in the word 
‘carn.’ We have Kerris (rocks), Gurnard (high rock); the word also 
appears as Ceres, the goddess of plenty having nought in common with 
the sea-beaten rocks so called. Moreover we have a Celtic duplication 
in the word Carnmen. Carter, a personal name, has not had an agri- 
cultural origin; it is from Car-tir, or ter, ‘rockground,’ and this opinion 
is corroborated by the fact that west of Crantock Bay we have out at 
sea Cartir rocks. 

But it must not be lost sight of that “by Tre, Pol, and Pen you may 
know the Cornish name.” 

The Tremains of Heligan, a distinguished family, appear to have 
made a curious play on their name in their coat of arms, on which they 
bear three hands, Tres manus, whereas the word means ‘ rocktown.’ We 
have legions of names of persons and places which take Tre as prefix : 
—e.g. Trefusis—this family bears three spindles, Tres fusi, although 
there cannot be a question but that this, too, is either a heraldic blunder 
or figment ; Tregerras, ‘rocky town ;’ Treswithan and Trenwith, ‘ woody 
town ;’ Tregarthan, ‘enclosed, cultivated town;’ Tredinnick, ‘ hill 
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town;’ Tremellyn, ‘mill town;’ Trewartha, ‘high town;’ Trythal, 
‘valley town,’ &c., are a few among hundreds of a similar kind. 

In a few instances persons and places have the same designation : 
thus Tregarthen of Tregarthen, Glynn of Glynn*, Penberthey of Pen- 
berth, Madron of Madron. In Welsh, Pendref means a village, and 
we Cornish have not only the common prefix of Tre but also Driff, 
Treeve, and Trereife. j?02, Pool: thus Pollard, ‘ high lake ;’ Polmear, 
‘lake by the sea;’ Po!glaze, ‘ green pool ;’ Polamounter, ‘ pool in the 
hill-side.’ But as is we.] known, the prefix Pen is most general: Pen- 
dar, ‘ head of the land;’ Tol Pedn Penwith, ‘the vale of the headlands 
of Penwith ;’ Ped mean du, ‘ black rock head;’ Pendour, ‘ headland 
overhanging the sea;’ Peden merer mear, ‘the great headland in the 
sea ;’ Pedngwinwn, ‘the white headland ;’ Pennance, ‘ head of valley.” 

Other prefixes have we. Thus Bo, Bos, (Ban, Bott, Bothie,) ‘a 
house ;’ Bo-dinn-ar, ‘ high hill house ;’ Boaden and Denbigh, surnames 
==‘ hausmann;’ Botrea, ‘hall town;’ Bodenna, ‘hill house.’ In this 
county there are three villages called Hendra (Hend-dre), and they well 
answer to this name, ‘the village by the road,’ as they stand close by 
considerable thoroughfares. 

Ros commonly applies to a valley, as Roskruge, ‘ rocky valley ;’ 
Rosvear, ‘ great valley.’ Rosnannon would seem to be ‘valley of 
valleys,’ and it deserves the name. 

Davy enters into the name of a few places, as Tol-davas, ‘the sheep 
valley,’ and Tredavoe, ‘the sheep town.’ Kel-y-nack is a thoroughly 
Celtic name, and is general hereabout; I read it ‘ gorge of the valley.’ 
Strange names, too, are Taskis, Clisty, Clisky, Prisk, Prazy, Prowse. 

It is not always an easy matter to understand what these names 
spell. I adopt this word in the sense in which it was used by a child 
taught to read without knowing the sound and value of each letter, in 
fact taught words and not letters, after this fashion, “ This word spells 
horse, dog, cat.” An odd effect was produced on the mind of the child, 
who in walking about would say somewhat after this fashion, “ That 
gateway spells Carloggas, that lodge spells Carnanton,” and so on; 
and much in the same manner one desires to know what every word or 
sound spells. (Zum Beispiel), For many years I was stumped by the 
words ‘ Mellidour Mills.” What could honey or gold have to do with 
the name of this place? At last a little Celtic came to my help, and 
behold ‘ Mellidour’ spells ‘ water mill,’ in distinction from ‘ windmill.’ 

The words meaning ‘ water’ enter largely into the composition of our 
names; thus Chyandour, ‘the house by the water ;’ Douren, ‘ waters ;’ 
Polt-iskey, ‘ the lake of water ;’ ‘ Eskavin,’ in this we have both ‘ Esk’ 
and ‘avon,’ and so, having once the key to these words, we soon find 
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out their resemblances and relationships. Our children ought to be in- 
structed in Celtic and Anglo-Saxon, because these tongues are more in 
harmony with each other than either of them is with Latin and Greek, 
and because the English language finds its pith and roots in Teutonic. 

It has been mentioned that a duplication of names is common with 
us; one curious instance of this fact occurs in Penzance, in which 
Vounder Voor, or ‘ great lane,’ is now known as Vounder Voor-lane. 
Names are at times, both ancient and modern, used in common, thus 
our Taraveor (‘ great bull’) road, is usually called Bull’s-lane. 

Gwin, ‘ white,’ seems to have been a favourite word amongst our 
forbears, Thus An-guin, ‘ the fair,’ Kei-gwin, ‘ white dog,’ Cher-gwin, 
‘whitstone ;’ whilst of places we have Gwin-near, ‘ whiteland.’ 

Innis does not occur very frequently along our coasts, but we find it 
at Prussia Cove, near Penzance, where there is a gem of an islet so 
called; also at Pen-innis, in Scilly, where the most glorious headland 
that the world knows is set off by a rocky isle. We have it again in 
Scilly as Inas-wiggick (?) and Innis-vouls. Moreover Trescowe was 
by Leland designated Inniscaw, and doubtless was commonly known by 
that name in his day. Of proper names Inch and Ennis are known 
here. Wink, winnik, ‘a marsh or moor,’ forms a common termina- 
tion; the common lapwing plover is in the north of the county called 
Horn-i-wink, or ‘ bird of the marsh ;’ the word also enters into the names 
of places, as Trewinnick, ‘the marshy town.’ 

My object is to shew that the mine of our Celtic lore has not been 
exhausted; the old lodes will repay for a fresh digging, and even among 
the ‘‘attle >” which has been left by our old men, Borlase, and others, 
there are valuable grains to be picked up, philologic curiosities of no 
small interest. In the few pages I have the honour of laying before the 
readers of the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazinE there will be found, first, Celtic 
and Anglo-Saxon words still in use but more or less rare; secondly, 
names of antique form borne by persons or places. And here it may 
be right to observe that our vulgar tongue, or rather our vulgar ex- 
pressions, were very ‘genteel’ at one time. ‘Thus if you were to ask 
a Cornish labourer if he had been absent from home from Monday to 
Saturday he would reply, “ Yes, on them days,” (on tham dagum). 
When about to dispose of his cow he would inform you that he was 
going to the ‘ fear,’ (‘ park,’ and by duplication Fairpark). He does 
not know that ‘ fair’ is quite another word, but he sticks to ‘fear,’ and 
to ‘fearns,’ (not ferns). He tells you that he hopes the ‘fear’ will not 
be ‘drougy,’ (droge, ‘bad’). Our worthy Celt may be supposed to bear 
the name of Wallish (Cornu-Welsh), and he sells his cow to his neigh- 
bour ‘ Baragwanath’ (Whitbread), of ‘ Chynoweth’ (Newhouse). 





> Attle = waste materials of mines. 
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When wandering by the lovely shores of the Mount’s Bay one may 
often hear the fisher-boys shouting to each other “Jack, where did 
you get your breel,”” (mackerel); and on board the mackerel-boats, 
when the nets are taken up, the men exclaim, “ Breel! mata, idn, 
deaw, try, pedawr, pymp, whea, all scawd!” (a mackerel, its fellow, 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, all the shoal). A few years ago the hearth or fireplace used 
in these boats was a piece of granite hollowed out, and it was called 
‘myn olla;’ the same kind of simple hearth is still used by the Breton 
fishermen, and they call it by the same name, ‘myn olla.’ Our cot- 
tagers do not say “ Put the door ajar,” but ‘* Put the door on the ‘ lag.’” 
A worthy dame said to me a few days since, ‘‘ The ‘ plummage’ of the 
trees was never so beautiful as this year.”” This is not Celtic, but it 
reminded one of Andrew Marvel, who uses the word ‘ plumage’ vice 
foliage. Our husbandmen also use the word ‘ tummals,’ or ‘ tammels,’ 
thus, ‘Good tammals of grist,’ ‘Good tummals of hay.’ 

Some of our proper names are, I think, very rare. Thus Scobell, 
‘a barn;’ Blyght, ‘wolf;’ Leah, ‘stone;’ Lawer, ‘moon;’ Morish, 
*sealike, marine;’ Marrack, ‘ horseman ;’ Mennear (maenhir), ‘ long- 
rock ;” Dowrik, ‘waters;’ Grigg (gerrig), ‘rock ;’ Thorn, ‘ hand;’ 
Denithorne, ‘handyman ;’ Brenton and Brentyr, ‘hill town and hill 
land ;’ Hemmings (Heim), is probably Saxon, as in the Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Beowulf we find “‘ From him Geomer sprang, for. help to 
heroes, Hemings’ kinsman Garmund’s nephew, mighty in conflicts.” 

Of Anglo-Saxon names we have Humphrey, Jeffery, Ralph, Bran- 
well, Hamlyn, Sterry, Forbear, Beckerlegge, Stanway, Bickley, Ellmond, 
Sibley, and a host of others whose significations are plain enough. 

One curious means of distinction in the rank of members of a family 
bearing the same name appears to have been made by Celtic folk in 
old times, as we find in Cornwall the name of Andrewartha, ‘the high 
Andrew,’ or as we should now say, ‘the gentleman of the family.’ 
There is a large catalogue of veritable Cornish words not as yet brought 
together which would interest the students of language. Thus Klick 
hand is used for left hand, (Kleak dorn); ‘Slag’ (soft rain) from slag- 
regn, is often heard also. In fine the subject is by no means ex- 
hausted, and my purpose will be answered if the attention of earnest 
philologists is in any degree directed by these hastily-written lines 
to our “old and antique’’ sayings. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


Sie,—I send you some notes, part of the result of a recent excursion. 
Tam, &c. C. Roacu Samira. 
Strood by Rochester, Aug. 16, 1865. 





SILCHEFSTER. 


As was observed in your last Number, the Rev. J. G. Joyce is pro- 
ceeding successfully with excavations in what was once the city or town 
of Calleva. The Duke of Wellington not only defrays the cost of, but 
he also takes a warm interest in, the proceedings, and cordially affords 
that cheering countenance which is so valuable in investigations which 
necessarily involve considerable expense, and which do not always 
lead promptly to discoveries apparently important. To excavate even 
partially an area of upwards of eighty acres requires more than common 
perseverance, continual watchfulness, intelligence, and powers of physi- 
cal endurance—qualities not always united; but which in the reverend 
director of the work undertaken at Silchester are happily combined ; 
and, as I before remarked, they are sustained and encouraged by the 
patronage of the noble lord of the soil. The Duke’s liberality and good 
feeling must secure him the lasting thanks not only of the antiquaries 
of Europe, but also of all who can estimate properly the value of re- 
searches which have so direct a bearing on the history of our country, 
by affording materials so applicable to the annals of Roman Britain. 

The foundations of three houses have been laid open. Each of these 
houses was of considerable size, the rooms, though generally small, 
being numerous. They are situated at the angles of what were narrow 
streets. The floorings of the houses are usually of coarse tessellated 
work ; but one is of finer materials, and laid in elegant patterns. As has 
been stated in your last Number, it bears in parts resemblance to that 
of the villa at Carisbrooke, and to one found in London. One room is 
laid in hexagonal tiles, the interstices being filled up with coarse tessere. 
The floorings of the passages, corridors, and indeed of most of the 
apartments, are composed wholly of coarse red, white, and black tessere. 
The remains of hypocausts shew that, as usual, the Roman houses were 
constructed with a view to ensure warmth, which could be admirably 
regulated to any requisite degree. The flue-tiles also prove that the 
heat was carried up the walls. In one apartment these are in situ. 

The general view of the houses is very interesting, as the eye surveys 
at once the full extent of the excavations and almost the whole of the 
rooms, their arrangement, and the narrow streets. This is not often 
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the case in such excavations, on account of the depth of accumulated 
soil; but at Silchester the foundations are scarcely a foot beneath the 
surface. From the excavations, also, a good notion may be formed of 
the extent of the town; and from the compact character of what has 
yet been found, it may be judged that the town is as yet but entered 
upon, and that the public buildings will probably be discovered more 
towards the centre of the vast area. 

One remarkable feature in these remains is that of their pointing to 
two distinct epochs; and I presume this characteristic will prevail 
throughout the future discoveries. It explains clearly much that at the 
first glance is rather puzzling. In the Roman times, then, Calleva 
must have encountered some great calamity, and possibly may have 
been partially, if not wholly, destroyed. Subsequently it was restored, 
and the marks of restoration are everywhere visible, in the walls, in the 
floorings, and in the re-arrangements of the interiors of the houses. All 
of the reparations bear evidence of haste, and of very inferior workman- 
ship ; the reconstructed parts of the walls are, moreover, so very badly 
built, and with mortar so extremely weak, as to raise a question whether 
they can possibly be the work of Roman masons. 

I have before observed that Mr. Joyce is closely examining the re- 
mains as they are daily brought to light, and that he is preparing a 
detailed account for publication. I need, therefore, say no more at pre- 
sent on this attractive and suggestive theme, but I cannot conclude 
these few remarks without referring to the Roman name of the place. 
Years ago I ventured to claim for it the Calleva of Antoninus, and on 
grounds which I cannot see have been previously considered or ad- 
vanced. The fourteenth iter of Antoninus, commencing at Isca 
(Silurwm) concludes at Calleva; and the fifteenth begins at Calleva, 
and terminates at Isca Dumnoniorum. The seventh iter places it inter- 
mediate between Clausentum (Bittern, near Southampton) and Lon- 
dinium (London). Now an iter may pass through one or more towns; 
but in all instances, I believe, it will be found that the starting-place 
and the last in the route are large stations, military or walled stations, 
or walled towns; and that they can all be identified by existing remains 
of the walls, usually to be recognised above ground. From the distances 
in the itinera above-mentioned Calleva could not have been situated 
far from Silchester; but considered solely with regard to the necessity 
of our finding enclosing walls yet extant, it must, I contend, have been 
what is now Silchester. 

I had the advantage of examining the excavations in the company 
of Mr. Wylie, under the guidance of Mr. Joyce, to whom and to Mrs. 
Joyce we were indebted for kind and hospitable attentions, which 
counteracted the influences of a wet day in a district where hostelries 
are few and far between, 
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Meprevat Guass Facrory. 


The Rev. Edmund Kell has discovered the unquestionable remains of 
a medieval glass factory. These are situate in a field of Buckholt farm, 
about a quarter of a mile from the Roman road which led from Venta 
Belgarwm (Winchester) to Sorbiodunum (Old Sarum). The exact site 
is some forty yards south of a group of trees called Cold Harbour 
Clump. Mr. Kell has collected a large quantity of fragments of glass 
vessels from the vicinity of the manufactory, all of which are peculiarly 
interesting, as identifying numerous types of glasses and bottles which 
are known to be of considerable antiquity, but which have generally 
been considered as exclusively of foreign make. The site of this station 
is not far from that of Brige of the fifteenth iter of Antoninus, and 
Mr. Kell is disposed to connect the remains of the factory with the Roman 
mutatio or mansio. Whether in making further researches he will be 
confirmed in his conjectures is a question; but I draw his and your 
readers’ attention to the statement made by Conyers respecting the 
discovery made in London of a Roman glass furnace, which I have 
printed in the last part of my Collectanea Antiqua. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Kell will print an account of his discovery, with coloured 
illustrations, which alone can afford a correct idea of the variety of 
form and colour of the vessels. 


Hop Hitt, ry DorsersHrre. 

I have had a favourable opportunity of examining at leisure most of 
the recent discoveries made at Hod Hill, and now preserved, with many 
other valuable local antiquities, in the museum of Mr. Durden, of Bland- 
ford. The early Roman coins found within the site of the Roman camp 
and its environs upon Hod Hill are peculiarly important in fixing an 
approximate if not a positive date to the weapons, implements, and 
ornaments. Mr. Durden has secured a considerable number more 
recently, nearly the whole of which are of Claudius. It was feared that 
the interesting Roman camp within the British fortifications upon Hod 
Hill had been sacrificed to agricultural requirements, but it appears there 
was help at hand to preserve this extremely interesting earthwork in 
Sir Edward B. Baker, who has acquired the property, with a view to 
preserve effectuilly the ancient remains. I am glad to be able to give 
publicity, through the medium of the GentLeman’s Magazine, to Sir 
Edward's enlightened and disinterested liberality and good feeling. 


Wrycoms, NEAR ANDOVERSFORD. 
Last year communications were made to the Gentieman’s Macazine 
by W. L. Lawrence, Esq., F.S.A., on excavations made by him in a field 
called Wycomb, near Andoversford, in Gloucestershire. They were 
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illustrated by a plan and by an engraving of a bronze statuette of Mars. 
Mr. Lawrence has so fully and so well described the result of his ex- 
cavations, that it is needless for me to do more than to refer to his let- 
ters. I have now been able to examine the collection of remains brought 
to light under Mr. Lawrence’s hospitable roof at Sevenhampton Manor ; 
and, under the guidance of Mr. Lawrence himself, I have examined the 
site, not only of Wycomb, but of other localities in the neighbourhood 
abounding in foundations of Roman buildings. 

The quantity of pottery found at Wycomb is immense: there are 
the fragments of thousands of vessels of all sizes, from the amphora 
down to the smallest drinking-cup. Some of the red lustrous fragments 
bear the makers’ names. Of these, virarsom (Vegisonis Manu), aric.. 
(Arici M.), and prrputv .. (Perpetui Oficina), are the most legible. 
The second and third of these I find in my London list; but the third is 
there spelt PERPET.. ., and not with a double 1 for E, as in the Wycomb 
example. 

There are some well-preserved implements and utensils in iron, which 
are always interesting as affording types of objects of daily use in the 
house and in the fields. Among these are several knives, which struck 
me as almost identical with our oyster-knives; and I found they were 
accepted as such by all who had seen them. There were large quan- 
tities of oyster-shells, it may be remarked, among the débris of the 
houses: keys, knives of various shapes, and weed-hooks, abound. 
There is also what Mr. Lawrence considers the iron-work of the pommel 
of. a saddle, and such it certainly appears to have been. The small 
sculptured stone described in Gent. Mac., January, 1864, I suspect is 


‘ sepulchral, the somewhat grotesque faces of two of the figures being 


given by the wear of time and intentional mutilations. The central 
appears to be that of a civilian ; the two others are soldiers, who seem 
to carry shields and short swords. Probably an inscription upon a se- 
parate stone was originally placed under the group, but not any vestige 
of an inscription has yet been found at Wycomb. Of course the ceme- 
tery of the vicus would be likely to afford some memorials in in- 
scribed stone ; and that, as yet, Mr. Lawrence has not discovered. I ex- 
amined-the site in company with Mr. Lawrence on a warm and sunny 
day, and together we walked over the adjoining fields and through the 
surrounding districts. The locality was well chosen by the Roman set- 
tlers. The land is fertile, and sheltered; and on the western side is 
bounded by a small stream of excellent water, which flows out of the rock 
in high ground in a considerable volume. When the Romans held the 
land it would appear to have been dammed so as to form a lake or irre- 
gular moat, of width quite sufficient to make it a defence on the western 
side of the village. At present, near the source, it forms a mill-pond, 
from which it flows in a winding and picturesque course, flanked by 
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alder-trees, through Andoversford, where it was crossed or forded, as 
implied by the name of the modern village. As we noticed foundations 
of buildings in the fields adjvining Wycomb, the population of the vicus 
or town must have been large; and it may be expected that the further 
researches which Mr. Lawrence contemplates making will be rewarded 
with more important discoveries. The source of the stream is at the 
bottom of high and rocky ground; and there may be looked for some 
indications of a sacellum, or small temple, such as was frequently erected 
by the Romans in similar places. I may refer to the extraordinary dis- 
covery made at the source of the Seine, and published by M. Baudot, 
of Dijon. There were found the remains of a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Sequana, inscriptions recording the goddess herself, and one 
of her priests, also others recording persons who had made offerings in 
gratitude for cures effected by the water. The spring had been re- 
sorted to for all sorts of maladies, as hundreds of votive images testified ; 
and in the spring itself the devotees threw coins, of which a large 
quantity was recovered. 


BELter’s Nap. 

Beller’s Nap is the name of a large barrow of the class usually called 
“long barrow,” upon the highest elevation in the parish of Charlton 
Abbot’s. Its length I should suppose to be more than 150 ft; and its 
width may be half that extent, with a proportionate elevation. Mr. 
Lawrence has recently excavated it. A gentleman residing near had 
commenced, and had succeeded to a certain extent in laying open the 
chambers; but it is to Mr. Lawrence the antiquarian world will be in- 
debted for a complete examination of this tumulus, which is one of 
a very remarkable kind; and the Society of Antiquaries is promised a 
paper on the subject early in the next session by the successful ex- 
plorer. This large mound is constructed almost wholly of stones, and 
it required much patience and labour before the researches could be 
brought to a satisfactory close. Mr. Lawrence found an excellent co- 
adjator in Mr. John Hanks of Charlton Abbot’s. I take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging also his attentions to me on the occasion of 
our visit. 

Chambers were found in the four quarters of this barrow. They are 
formed of large stones, and contained human skeletons, beneath which 
was charcoal and other indications of burning, but no fragment of urn 
was found in the chambers. The approach to one of these chambers is 
very imposing in appearance, both from the walls which form it, and 
from the size of the stones which terminate the walls and compose one 
side of the chamber. These stones are about 8 ft. in height, and from their 
tops the innermost ends of the walls commence and gradually expand, 
wheeling round to the right and left and diminishing, as they flank the 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vor. II. oo 
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outside of the barrow, to about a foot. They are constructed with the 
thin slaty stone of the distri -t, without mortar, precisely like the walls 
or fences of the fields throughout the Cotswold hills. On our return 
Mr. Lawrence pointed out to me a spring called Isingwell, full a mile 
to the north-east of Sevenhampton, as a more remote source of the 
Thames than that of Seven Wells, which generally bears the honour. 


Tae Roman Virxa at CHEDWoRTH. 

I am indebted to Mr. Lawrence and to Mr. Farrer for an introduction 
to this villa, one, in some respects the most interesting, of those dis- 
covered in Gloncestershire, and they are very many, some being highly 
instructive. It is situate on the property of Lord Eldon, and for some 
time has been in process of excavation under the direction of Mr. Farrer, 
whose attention was drawn to the existence of subterranean construc- 
tions by the débris thrown out from the burrowing of rabbits. As at 
Silchester, the surrounding country is now sparsely populated. The 
district of Cl:edworth is hilly and woody, with rich meadows interspersed. 
Where the villa is, the hills form a kind of imperfect amphitheatre, and 
are covered with wood, which had extended over the villa itself, some 
of the trees of large size growing upon the walls and rooting into them. 
The hill upon the slopes of which the villa was built is called Hucknell, 
or Hulenell Hill, and the gentler slope in front, a cultivated field, is 
called Falcombe. Proceeding up the centre of the field you face the 
long line of the principal rooms of the villa, constructed upon a wide 
terrace formed by levelling the lower part of the hill. The rooms are 
continued upon a similar terrace on the hill on the right ; they are very 
numerous, being, I should think, upwards of thirty, and possibly forty 
or more. The front ranges of rooms are divided by a terrace, in which 
columns were rather largely used ; and flights of steps in a very perfect 
state lead from the lower to the upper rooms. Two of the apartments 
have floorings of tessellated work of a superior kind; and others had 
also been paved in a similar manner; the walls on the inside had been 
plastered and painted, but in one only did I notice any considerable 


. 


portion remaining. 

Hypocausts were extensively used ; and their construction, as well as 
the arrangement of the flue-tiles up the interior of the walls, can be well 
studied on account of the general excellent state of preservation of the 
villa, There is a suite of baths supplied by water from an octagonal 
stone reservoir, into which runs a spring out of the hill; the room, 
in the centre of which is this reservoir, was open towards the in- 
terior, the roof being supported by columns. Although I have said the 
villa is in an excellent state of preservation, I do not mean to say its 
remote situation has sheltered it from the hands of the destroyer: pro- 
bably it was used as a quarry, as most of the Roman villas were. The 
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feet of two statues have been found, but not the bodies. An altar has 
recently been dug up at the back of the reservoir, but, unfortunately, 
like others occasionally discovered elsewhere, it seems to be uninscribed. 
On the right side of the villa, in the hill, was the lime-kiln. This is in 
a good state of preservation; and in it when opened was a considerable 
quantity of line. The mortar of the walls, it may be observed, is 
inferior to what we generally find in Roman buildings ; it contains an 
unusual proportion of sand. 

I avoid anticipating Mr. Farrer’s own account of this interesting 
villa, which we may expect he will at no very remote period favour us 
with when the excavations are completed. His researches have in no 
small degree contributed to our knowledge of the arrangements of 
villas in Roman Britain ; and it is only right that he himself should lay 
the results of his explorations before the world. On a future occasion 
I may, however, with Mr. Farrer’s permission, say a word on the ob- 
jects discovered in the villa, which I have not yet inspected. A list 
of the coins will be found in the last number of the “ Numismatic 
Chronicle.” 





THE FLINT QUESTION. 


Tue following extract from Galignani appears worthy of preserva- 
tion, as giving the views of an observer who is at once a scientific 
enquirer and a practical man :— 


“Our readers are aware that last year a large space of ground near Pres- 
signy-le-Grand, Indre-et-Loire, was discovered covered with an immense number 
of blocks of flint bearing evidence of handiwork of some kind or other having 
been practised upon them. A number of archeologists, having visited the 
spot, came to the conclusion that this must have been a place where men of 
the primitive race, whether antediluvian (anterior to the drift period) or merely 
anteceltic, used to manufacture, on a large scale, those flint weapons and imple- 
ments which, in the savage state of humanity at that highly remete period, 
constituted their whole mechanical stock. We subsequently informed our 
readers that M. Robert had sent a paper to the Academy of Sciences, in which 
he shewed that these ‘flint implements’ were merely the residues of a gun- 
flint manufactory which had existed in those parts; and that on the occasion 
of a paper sent in by M.de Mortillet in refutation of M. Robert’s statement, 
M. Decaisne, President of the Academy, cut the matter short by declaring 
that there could be no doubt as to the correctness of M. Robert’s views on 
the matter. M. Penguilly Lharidon, director of the Museum of Artillery, now 
takes up the matter again in the Moniteur, and adduces some arguments tend- 
ing to invalidate M. Decaisne’s assertions, which, we should meution, are 
founded on personal inquiry and inspection. On the other hand, M. Lharidon 
has in his favour a thorough knowledge of the history of fire-arms and of the 
manner in which gun-flints were manufactured. 

“The first stones used for communicating sparks to gunpowder were not, he 
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informs us, flints, but sulphuretted iron ore. The miquelet gun-lock, of Spanish 
origin, was first introduced in 1630, but the stone, if flint was used at that 
time, had not at all events been subjected to any manufacturing process. In 
1703 fire-arms had undergone a complete metamorphosis. The soldier was 
armed with a musket, and it was his duty to find his own flints, which, how- 
ever, he often used in their rough state; it was not until 1719 that gun-flints 
began to be regularly manufactured. ll flints were not good for the purpose. 
That of Pressigny, which is coarse-grained, would not long have resisted the 
shock. The qualities required were great hardness, a fine grain, and a homo- 
geneous consistency. The Archives of the Depdt Central de ]’Artillerie con- 
tain various reports, from which it appears that the localities where flints 
might be manufactured for the army were only selected after a rigorous 
inquiry into the qualities of the stone. These places were Meusnes, Couffy, 
Pouillé, Angé, Chatillion, Noyers, Langon, Lyes, Paulmey, Lucion, and Valen- 
cay. Meusnes was the central point where the artillery officer charged with 
the care of examining and accepting the gun-flints for the service was stationed. 
The only other places mentioned as giving good flints are Moyesse and St. 
Vincent (Ardéche), Cérilly (Yonne), and La Roche Guyon (Oise). ‘The quali- 
ties of flint found in the above-mentioned places were so good that their 
exportation was prohibited. Not a word is said of Pressigny in any of the 
documents alluded to. 

““M. Lharidon next proceeds to describe the way flints were manufactured. 
Three or four workmen used to join for the purpose; they would first dig 
a trench 6 ft. long, 6ft deep, and 2 ft. broad, then another lower than this, 
and so on, like the parallels of a siege, till they got to the depth of 30 or 40t., 
where the flint pebbles lay in a sort of soft chalk. The tools used for chipping 
these flints consisted in three kinds of hammers, one of which ended in two 
steel points, and a chisel. Before chipping, the flints were externally dried by 
exposing them to the sun in fine weather, and to the fire in the cold and wet 
seasons. The workman used to turn each pebble about in his hands till he 
could find a place where a single stroke would split it in two; the rest of the 
work consisted in chipping off bits and fashioning them with the chisel. The 
flint nuclei of Pressigny, our author adds, are much too large for them to have 
ever been chosen for this kind of work. Moreover, a gun-flint manufactory 
necessarily yielded an immense amount of small worthless chips, no trace 
of which is visible at Pressigny ; and lastly, if such blocks had ever been used 
for gun-flints, similar ones would still be found in the localities above-men- 
tioned, and yet this is not the case. 

“ Hence our author concludes that the stones of Pressigny were never manu- 
factured into gun-flints.” 





COMPLETION OF THE RESTORATION OF WINCHESTER 
CROSS. 


We have on several occasions reported the progress made by the 
Committee entrusted with the restoration of this elegant specimen of 
medizval taste,—the High Cross of the city of Winchester, and we have 
now to record its completion. The inauguration took place on the 
10th of August last, being the festival day of St. Lawrence, which was 
chosen as especially appropriate, the Cross standing not only in the 
parish but close to the church dedicated to this saint, and the mother 
church of Winchester. 

To say a few words about the Cross itself in its restored state. On 
the front of the upper step of the Cross is cut the following inscription 
in medieval lettering :—RESTORED ANNO DOMINI MDCCCLXV., WILLIAM 
BUDDEN, Mayor. ‘The four larger niches are enriched with statues. 
That on the west side contains Alfred, carrying in his left hand a roll 
bearing the inscription YE DOMES OF ENGLAND. That on the north the 
statue of William of Wykeham in full pontificals, carrying in his hand 
the celebrated statute-book of his college with his episcopal seal 
fastened to it by silken cords; on the side of the volume is inscribed, 
in old English characters, Sraruta CotLecit Bratz MaRLx DE Winton. 
In the east niche is a figure representing Florence de Lunn, Win- 
chester’s first mayor, holding in his hand a scroll inscribed cHarta 
PRIVILEGIORUM, in reference to the privileges conferred on the city of 
Winchester by the charter of 1184, granted by King Henry II. The 
south niche is occupied by the old figure. 


In accordance with the arrangements of the Committee, the Mayor 


issued numerous circulars calling upon the gentlemen of the Committee, 
clergy, and other gentry, being subscribers or interested in the restora- 
tion, to meet at a quarter to twelve at St. John’s House, and form in 
procession to accompany him and the corporation to the place of in- 
auguration. Soon after noon the procession moved off through the 
crowded street. On arriving at the Cross the procession found the 
site occupied by a multitude of people (8,000 or more). After the 
band had played some appropriate music, the Rev. Dr. Moberly, Head 
Master of Winchester College, was introduced to the assembly by the 
Mayor, standing on the platform erected on the top of the steps forming 
the base of the Cross (attended by the Corporation and the gentlemen 
of the Restoration Committee). The rev. gentleman, addressing him- 
self to the Mayor and others of the citizens of Winchester, spoke as 
follows (the statues having been unveiled) :— 
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“Mr. Mayor, and gentlemen of the corporation of Winchester,—I am deputed by 
the Committee for the restoration of the City Cross to address a few words to you 
this morning on the completion of the work. I had hoped, gentlemen, from what 
passed at our Committee the other day, that two or three words would have suf- 
ficed, but I have, I believe, to thank Mr. Bailey, the Town Clerk, for having 
announced to the public that I was about to make an inaugural address. When 
I first heard of this it shocked me not a little. Therefore 1 hope if your expecta- 
tions are in any degree disappointed you will attribute it to the right source, to 
those who put more on me than perhaps I am capable of performing. Mr. Mayor, 
it is now many months since, in consequence of the dilapidated and decayed state 
of this Cross, chat it was thought proper to put its restoration in the hands of 
a Committee. We have been at work, Sir, through all this intermediate time, 
and we trust that the work as we now present it to yourself and the corporation, 
as the representatives of the city, is such as will meet with the approval and 
approbation of our fellow-citizens. In the first place, Sir, in order to ensure the 
work being well done, we put it into the hands of Mr.George Gilbert Scott, 
a gentleman whom every person who knows anything of the subject will admit is 
second to none in this country in the high and noble science to which he has 
devoted himself. We offered the plans to tender, and, acting under Mr. Scott’s 
advice, we entrusted the execution of the work to Messrs. Poole of London, and 
I trust that the munner in which the work has been executed is such as to sutisfy 
the architect, and will meet with the approbation of the people of Winchester. 
The duty entrusted to our hands was not to rebuild the Cross but to restore it ; 
it was not to put it upon any other site, or to arrange it on any fantastical or 
fanciful model of our own, as a new Cross to date from this time, but rather to 
conserve everything, to restore and replace, as far as we could, what was in the 
original Cross, which has been for centuries an ornament to this city, Possibly 
some of us who recvllect something of the old Cross may think that the words 
I have used may in some degree seem not wholly applicable to the Cross as it now 
appears; they may feel that what they now see is somewhat different from that 
structure which they remember. Now I beg you to observe in the first place 
that every portion of the old stone which was found available has been kept in the 
new structure; there is not an inch of it which could be restored of which ad- 
vantage has not been taken. Possibly, too, your recollection of the old Cross leads 
you to the belief that it was several feet lower than the present, and you may also 
notice that in other parts there are considerably wore decorations than you re- 
member. Now many of you are well aware that in what I may venture to call 
the somewhat paraliel science to architecture—comparative anatomy—a skilful 
person can from a single bone, or even from a small portion of bone, restore and 
make us fumiliar with the appearance, the habits, the modes of life, the food, and 
other particulars concerning animals which have been extinct upon this globe for 
thousands of years. He is not guided simp!y by what he sees, and so an architect 
does not require to be guided altogether by those relics which meet his eye in 
order to produce in its pristine beauty a work of ancient time, the larger part of 
which bas fullen into decay. So thorough and so scientific a work as this Mr. Scott 
has, I believe, achieved in the present instance. 

“ Before 1 hand it over, I think it proper that I should say a few words respect- 
ing the statues which now ornament this ancient Cross. We all know that for 
many years past, of the four niches in the lower tier, only one has been filled with 
a statue. Whom that represented no person sews to be able to say with cer- 
tainty ; there have been various conjectures »bout it, but my opinion respecting 
them is that they are not so clear and certain as to render them entirely worthy 
of acceptation. We learn from the historian of Winchester (the Right Rev. 
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Dr. Milner) that the statue in former times faced the south, and when the other 
three statues were removed, or decayed through o'd age, th's one was placed in 
the most conspicuous position, facing the west. We have now in the true spirit 
of that conservation of which I spoke, restored it to the seuth; it still faces St. 
Lawrence’s Church. The statue facing the east is that of Florence de Lunn, the 
first mayor of Winchester, in the year 1184, so that I may congratulate you, Sir, 
Mr. Mayor, on being his six hundred and eighty-first representative, supposing each 
mayor to have sat for only one year. After all these years Winchester enjoys one 
of the great privileges of our land, the blessing of a municipal government, one of 
those things which characterizes our country, and which has, among others, been 
productive of the effects we see around us in these days. The statue facing the 
west is that of the greatest of our English hings—Alfred. And, Sir, I feel rather 
ashame! to say, that although it is above a thousand years since that great king 
reigned here in Winchester, the capital of his kingdom of Wessex, yet this is the 
first occasion—at least for many centuries—in which the citizeus of Winchester 
have done anything to his honour. Iu fact they have not simply neglected to 
honour him, but I ain afraid that on some occasions they have even gone further, 
and dishonoured him. Before my time, or acquaintance with Winchester, which 
dates back more than half a century, about eighty or ninety years ago, the site 
of the old monastery of Hyde was selected as the site of the county bridewell, and 
the spot where his bones lay was disturbed, and actually the coffin containing 
them was removed from its place; we are informed the lead was sold and the 
bones were scattered we know not where. This I consider a grext blot upon the 
fair fame of Winchester, but it belongs to other times, and it is not for me to-day 
to condemn them. We, at least, will not follow their footsteps, but we will put 
our great king in his own place, the place of honour, and Jet him look up to the 
Westgate, for although that gate which we now see was not there in his time, yet 
this street is as it was then, and there was a gate precisely on the spot which the 
present one occupies. The statue facing the north is that of William of Wykeham. 
In selecting this statue, William of Wykeham has been chosen not simply because 
he was a great bishop. We have had in the course of time many great bishops of 
this See, and I know of nothing very special in his episcopal government of it 
which would have caused us to select him as such above all others: nor was he 
selected because he was a great architect, whose work still remains enriching the 
interior of our cathedral, in our college, and maiuly in the castle of Windsor. It 
was not for these things chiefly or only, I repeat, but it was mainly to acknowledge 
him as the founder of Winchester Colleze—as the beginner of that great system of 
public education which bas been of such great blessing to this country, and dis- 
tinguished it above all other countries in the world. He it was who first set on 
foot here that which was followed by Henry VI.in the Col'ege of Eton, an example 
followed in the case of other public schools. ‘To him the sys'em owes altogether 
and absolutely its origin, and we have put into his hand the Statute-book of the 
College, as one distinguishing mark of the reason which led us to choose his sta’ ue. 
It was given by the Warden and Fellows of the college, and as I have within my 
heari:.g more than one member of Parliament, I may take advantage of it to say 
that I trust when the time comes, as it will shortly, aud the College of Winchester 
and other such institutions are before the country, they will remember this figure 
holdin that ststute-book, and recollect that as they honour him now they must 
not dishonour him by overthrowing his institution in the course of next year. 
“Perhaps you will allow me to occupy your time for a few minutes longer on 
matters which do not immediately concern the Cross itself. Different cities of 
course present different claims to interest and importance. Winchester, plauted 
in the midst of the chalk downs of Hampshire, cannot hope to vie with the rapid 
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growth and material prosperity of those northern towns which have benexth them 
iron, the most precious of metals, and what is more precious still than »ny metals, 
coal. We must be content therefore, although the breezy air of our downs is not 
infected with the smoke from a thousand chiwnrys, and although the pure crystal 
of our streams is not polluted with the refuse of a thousand manufuactories, we 
must bear the loss as best we can. But, Sir, I beg you to remember what some- 
times those interested in the prosperity of those other more growing cities do 
sometimes forget, that there were kings in England before cotton, and that the 
history of this country did not begin with the invention of the spi»ning-jenny. 
Deep in the history of centuries past lie the foundations of those constitutional 
liberties which make England the envy of the world, the unexampled envy of 
the world, because it is not in one or two, but in many generations that such 
constitutional liberties can be begun and perfected. Moreover, deep in the his- 
tory of those centuries lies the rcot of thut character of Enylishmen which 
hus made us, as I have just said, the envy and the admiration of the world— 
I mean that intensity of purpose which never seeks an object except with the 
truest integrity, that most sterling firmness which never knows how to be 
diverted frum the pursuit of the object in view, and that manly independency 
which knows how to combine with love of order and of law, a deference to 
the rights of others. To this the history of Winchester bears testimony in every 
square yari of its possessions, for traces of that history are found wherever we 
look, and this is what we have to guard and maintain. Immediately behind 
where we are standing, and on the left of this block of buildings between the 
High-street and the square, the ground was once covered by the palace of William 
the Conqueror. He acted as few are able to act,—in these days, at least, thank 
God,—for in making it he did away with the properties of fifteen good burgesses 
of this city, in order to build that palace thereon. A little higher up, on the other 
side of the street, where the bank now stands, stood the palace of Queen Emma, 
the mother of Edward the Confessor, Of King Alfred, I fear, and of his time, 
we have no material memorials, though the bridge at the bottom of the town 
dates perhaps back to the time of St. Swithun, so that-it was built long before 
the Conquest; and, if I may venture to say so, that stream is to this very day the 
only effort which the people of Winchester have made to drain their city since 
the days of St. Ethelwold, who made canals to distribute the water throughout 
the greater part of the city. Immediately to the left, within a few yards of this 
spot, there is un ancient piece of building—a ch'mney—the date of which goes 
back to the time of Henry de Blois, the founder of St. Cross, and brother of King 
Stephen. A little way bigher up the street on the opposite side is a block of two 
houses which are even now separated from all surrounding buildings by a court, 
which was a plot of ground given by Edward the Confessor to the monks of our 
cathedral, with the extraordinary privilege of sanctuary. ‘The divisions of these 
properties are still to be traced. We have too, not far from here, the ruins 
of the chapter-house wherein King John received, upon his knees, absolution from 
Cardinal Pandulph, just before the time of those wars which led to the graut of 
Magna Charta. Through yonder West-gate, and down this street, there was car- 
ried one April morning at d.ybreak—just in the darkness, lest the good citizens 
of Winchester should rise to rescue him—the last of the Saxons (Earl Waltheof) 
to be beheaded on St. Giles’s Hill. I will not detain you many minutes longer, 
for I see that the crowd on the outskirts are getting impatient. I will, there- 
fore, simply say we are thus surrounded by the relics of the past, by tue foot- 
prints of history. We are proud of these things, aud we will, to the best of our 
power, conserve as we have done with regard to this Cross, which belongs, I be- 
lieve—though nobody can speak with certainty to it—to the fifteenth century, so 
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that it is now four hundred years old, or more. We now hand it over restored to the 
city, which I trust will keep up and maintain it. I will not detain this company 
any longer—perhaps I have kept it too long already—but simply say that I trust the 
work will be found to be such as will meet with approbation. I have much plea- 
sure on the part of the Committee, in handing it over to the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion, and beg to congratulate you, Sir, on the lustre which I believe this consi- 
derable and interesting work will give to your year of office.” 


The Mayor (William Budden, Esq.,) then stood forward to reply to 
the address, and said— 


“Dr. Moberly and gentlemen,—It must be a source of congratulation to the 
citizens of Winchester that the laudable and praiseworthy efforts which have been 
made by the Committee for the restoration of this ancient Cross have proved in 
every degree so eminently successful. It affords me,” (bowing to Dr. Moberly,) 
“ reverend sir, very sincere gratification and pleasure in accepting at your hands, on 
the part of the corporation and the citizens of Winchester, this very beautiful 
structure, worthy as it is by the completeness of its architectural design and its 
finished workmanship to challenge the admiration of all who may have the pleasure 
of viewing it. We all know that even in its partial decay it stood as one of the 
most interesting objects of our old city ; and now, restored as it is by voluntary 
contributions of those evincing an interest in preserving such a beautiful relic, and 
one of the chief features of the city, I trust that it will long deservedly rank among 
the choicest specimens of the Gothic style which we have existing, not only here, 
but through the country itself. I cordially endorse all the observations which 
have fallen from Dr. Moberly with reference to the principal figures which adorn 
this Cross. Few cities in England, I believe, can so justly and so appropriately 
represent as we do here, at least in two of our principal statues, men whose cha- 
racters we learnt in the days of our youth to associate with all that was good and 
noble. The history of Winchester is as inseparably interwoven with Alfred the 
Great, as his greatness is inseparable from those early lessons in the history of our 
country, which we are all proud of teaching our children as they were taught 
tous. William of Wykeham, as the great bishop and the great architect of his 
day, the restorer and decorator of our cathedral, and the founder of the public 
schools of this country, and more especially of the college of Winton, was surely 
worthy of a niche here in this cross of the Middle Ages; whilst Florence de Lunn, 
the first chief magistrate of Winchester, who six hundred and eighty years ago 
represented here those civil rights and privileges which our forefathers happily 
preserved and handed down to us, is appropriately placed here as a memento to 
remind us that we stand second to none in antiquity of England’s municipalities. 
All these may be taken as representative men, and I trust therefore, that this 
Cross may receive special care from the authorities of the city, and that it may be 
preserved in its integrity for many generations to come. After the eloquent ad- 
dress which we have heard from Dr. Moberly, for which I beg on behalf of all here 
present to tender our most grateful acknowledgments, I will content myself with 
giving my hearty congratulations to the Committee and the Subscribers generally 
for the results achieved, as shewn in the beautiful and graceful fabric which is 
this day restored to the citizens of Winchester.” 


The band then played the National Anthem, and the proceedings 
terminated. 

The Council and Members of the Committee were afterwards enter- 
tained by the Mayor at the “ George Hotel,’ where they had been 
invited by his Worship to partake of an elegant luncheon, as a con- 
clusion to the proceedings of the day. 

Gent, Mac, 1865, Vor. II, Pp 
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607. St. Augustine’s Church. —S. Augustinus construxit Ecclesiam in Ely in 
honorem B. M. V. in loco Cradundene.—Ang.-Saer., i. 594. 

673. St. Etheldreda’s Monastery.—Etheldreda in eminentiori loco Monasterium 
construxit et cootum utriusque sexus congregavit. Durabat S*. Religio sub 
abbatissarum regimine cxc. annos usque ad 870 in quo quidem anno Eccles. 
Eliens. a Paganis combusta est. Ex ipsis autem Clericis qui depreedati fuerant 
post aliquot annos viii. reversi sunt. Ipsis alii suecedendo porticus Ecclesize 
resarcientes archipresbyterum et prepositum inter se constituerunt. Ita vacil- 
labat Eccles. Eliens. c. annis.— Zid. Eliens., i. c. 43. 

673. St. Htheldryth began the monastery at Ely.—<Ang.-Sax. Chron., sub anno. 

964. Bishop Athelwold came to Ely and caused the monastery to be made.— 
Ibid. ; Hist. Eliens., lib. i. c. i.; Gale, iii. 464. 

970. Ipsam Ecclesiam ab Inguare [et Ubba—Jbid., 602] devastatum; [per 
centum annos desolatam—Zbid., 603.] Ethelwoldus innovavit.—Ang.-Sacr., 
i. 594. 

——. Brithnode’s Church.—Abbas Brithnodus circa Ecclesiz fabricas instabat 
munificentia fultus, quam a Danis quondam subversam ad perfectum erigere 
laborabat, tamen properé quam sperabat consummationem adimplevit ac 
deinde tectis reparatis que igne fuerant consumpta, templum rursus edifica- 
tum non minis eximium quam priis apparuit. Dedicationis diem obtinuerunt 
tempore assignato die sequenti Purificationis S. Marie. . . In Capite Ecclesize 
ponentes titulum B. Petri, et in australi parte memoriam semper Virginis 
Marie.— Hist. Elyens., Gale, ii. 489. [Dunstan consecrated the church.— 
Ang.-Sacr., i. 604. | 

1108. Ely becomes a See.—Transmutatio Abbatie in Episcopatum.—Ang.-Saer., 
595, 615. 

—. Richard builds the Church.—Ricardus ecclesiam suam a predecessore suo, 
Simeone, inceptam edificavit.— Jbid., i. 613. Ut ad perficiendum idem 
opus Ricardus studiosiis insisteret . . . tamque decenti formd quantim potuit, 
quoad vixit, ecclesiam a preedecessore suo inceptam sdificavit.—Lib. Eliens., 
ii. c. 148. Novo scilicet Ecclesiam suscitans fundamento.—Jdid., c. 118. 

—. The Tower struck by lightning.—Tempore Hervzi turris Eccles. 8. Petri 
que in porta fuit sita, a summo cacumine igne fulguris erat accensa.—Ang.- 
Sacr., i. 617. 

1174. Ridel’s works —G. Ridel Cathedram magni altaris et medietatem Chori 
depinxit. Novum opus usque [versus—Harl. MS., 258, 3,571] occidentem 
cum Turre usque ad cumulum feré perfecit.—Jid., 631. 

—. Infirmary Chapel.—W, de Longo Campo, calices de plano opere deaurati 
quorum unus fuit in Capella Infirmorum.—Jdid., 633. 

1197—1214. The Galilee built—Eustachius construxit novam Galileam versus 
occidentem.—Tbid., 634. 

1225. St. Andrew's Altar.—Jo. de Fontibus, Epus., sepultus est in ecc. Elyensi 
versus Altare S. Andreew.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 635. 

1252. The Church consecrated.—Novo opere constructo, tota Ecclesia Eliensis 

dedicata erat 15 Cal. Oct. in honorem B. Maria, B. Petri, et B. Etheldrede 
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V. in prewsentid dom. regis Henrici regis et dom. Edwardi filii ejus.— 
Ibid., 636. 

1252, xv. Cal. Oct. (Sept. 17). Die S. Lamberti dedicata est magnificd ac solem- 
niter nimis nobilis ecclesia cathedralis Elyensis. Cujus Presbyterium, pre- 
terque hoc turrim excellentissimam opere admirabili ac sumptuoso nimis, 
Hugo ejusdem loci Episcopus, propriis sumptibus usque ad perfectam consum- _ 
mationem construxerat. Idem quoque regale palatium cum thalawmis et aliis 
swdificiis ad idem pertinentibus in curid sud Elyensi gloriosé edificaverat ; affu- 
erunt Episcopi Norwicensis et Lond. . . dominus rex et multi magnates, &. 
—Matt. Par., 820; B. Cotton, 129. 

——. The Presbytery built.—Presbyterium, preterque hoc turrim excellentissi- 
mam Hugo propriis sumptibus ad perfectam consummationem construxerat. 
Regale palatium cum thalamis edificaverat. Although the convent, palace, 
and townsfolk’s houses were thronged, the bishop complained that the feast 
was short of guests.— Matt. Par., 848. ° 

1320, xiv. Kal. Martii. Walsingham builds the Octagon.— A. de Walsingham 
prefectus in Sup. Priorem...([et in brevi Jo. de Craudene electus in 
Priorem] ad festum 8.Thome Ap. a.D. MCcOxXXI. factus Sacrista; fuit 
Sacrista usque ad xxv. diem Octobris, a.D. MCCCOXLI. MCCCXXII. locum in 
quo novum Campanile fuisset constructurus, per viii. partes arte architectonicd 
mensuratas, in quibus viii. columpne lapidee totum edificium supportantes 
erigerentur, et infra quas Chorus postea cum stallis esset construendus, fodere 
fecit . . . tune demum illas viii. columnas cum subsequenti opere lapideo 
inchoavit, quod quidem usque ad superiorem tabulatum per annos vi. consum- 
matum A.D. MCCCXXVIII. Statim illo anno illa artificiosa structura lignea 
novi Campanilis, super preedictum opus lapideum edificanda, fuit incepta, et 
maximis et onerosis expensis, presertim pro lignis grossis structure neces- 
sario congruentibus, longé latéque requirendis ac per mare et per terram, apud 
Ely adductis. Opus erat finitum 1342. Custus novi campanilis per xx. annos 
tempore Alani mmccco! vis xi¢. Custus Nove Camere juxta Infirmariam per 
tres annos lx xvij* ix’. Custus Novi Muri juxta Cimiterium cum seldis 
ibidem perquisitis, und cum constructione Novarum domorum, Portarum, et 
murorum per circuitum in Sacristarid per xii. annos clxxx" xiii* xj4.— 
—Ibid., 644. 

—. His works in the Precincts. — Ex parte boreali juxta villam in longum 
a Cimiterio Parochiali ecclesie usque ad Officium Eleemosinarie murum 
erexit lapideum bonum et altum: alterum, a loco ubi incepit usque ad 
angulum Capelle S. Marie, cingens muris lapideis totum Officium Sacristarie. 
—Ibid., 646. 

In angulo quoque boreali juxta Cimiterium Cameram lapideam quadratam 
plumbo textam construxit: in cujus parte superiori est Camera quedam cum 
mensi quadraté ad calculandum et ad proventus officio pertinentes recipi- 
endum. Sub qué est duplex Camera muro lapideo divisa, una pro selda 
aurifabri, et alia pro quodam parvo cellario pro vino officii, cum habeatur, 
reponendo.—Jbid., 646. 

Duas alias domos, muris lapideis et tectas tegulis construxit: unam longam 
diversa habentem receptacula pro necessario officiis diversis et artificiis, cum 
coquind similiter et pistrino; et aliam domum pro molendino equino, et cum 
muro interposito pro lardario.— Ibid., 646. 

Construxit etiam Cameram lapideam, plumbo tectam, valde contiguam in 
Infirmarié habentem Cameram superiorem cum duobus caminis et inferiorem 
cum uno largo camino et puteo aque, cum parvo cellario, sub custodia Infir- 
marii.—_Ibid., 647. 
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1338. The new Choir.—Novus Chorus factus est temp. Edw. III. et sequentibus 
per fr. R. de Saxmundham.—Jbid., 642. 

Shrine in St. Katharine’s Chapel.—Post matutinas in Capella 8. Katarine, 
ed quod in Choro propter imminentem ruinam [i.e. Campanilis] decantare 
Conventus non audebat.—Jdid., 643. 

—. Crauden builds the Prior’s Chapel and Chamber.—Jo. de Craudene fabri- 
cari fecit, ad hospitium Prioris, novam Capellam. Fecit autem fieri unam 
novam Cameram, ex opposito Capelle predicts, ad aquilonem; ubi quando- 
que cum fratribus suis spirituales habuit tractatus, jura Ecclesie et utilitates 
ac negotia ecclesiw necessaria concernentes. Huabuit etiam ibidem Studium 
suum pro libris, cum sibi vacaverat inspiciendis.—Ang.-Saer., i. 649. 

—. The Lady Chapel commenced.—Dom. Symon Epus. circa fabricam Capella 
8. Marie ex parte boreali Cathedralis Ecclesie inceptam multas et largas 
tradidit expensas... Morte preventus fabricam predictam consummare non 
potuit. Immd cuidam simplici monacho Elyensi, fratri Johanni de Wysbeche 
qui Christi fidelium eleemosynis dictam Capellam a fundamentis incepit, per- 
ficiendam reliquit.— Zdid., i. 651. 

1321. Frater Jo. de Wisbeche in honore semper Virginis Marie in festo annunci- 
ationis sue fubricam dicte Capella ex parte boreali cathedralis ecclesie 
incepit.—Tbid., 651. 

Cujus fabricee lapidem primum posuit Alanus de Walsingham tunc temporis 
Sup. prior Elyensis.—Jdid., 651. 

1349. Jo. de Wisbeche per annos xxviii. et septimanas xiii. opus sollicitudine con- 
tinuasset, et structuram lapideam, simul cum imaginibus infra Capellam et 
extra, numero cxlvii., preter minutas imagines in tabulé supra altare, et 
preter imagines ad hostium introitdis in capellé . . . consummasset, obiit. 
—Ibid., 652. 

—. The Parish Church of St. Cross. —S8.Langham epus. perquisivit a dom. 
Edw?®. II1. ut Episcopus quisque die Intronizationis suze ad hostium Occi- 
dentale ecclesia, juramentum prestabit ad illa et alia jura et libertates 
Ecclesie observanda. Novam ecclesiam parochial. S.Crucis ex parte aqui- 
lonari monasterii dedicavit.—Zdid., 663. 

—. Altendance on a sick Monk.—Certi fratres de Conventu deputati ad cus- 
todiendum confortandum, et cum opus fecerat, consulendum fratrem infir- 
mum; sicut moris est, inter religiosos facere fratribus in extremis lan- 
guentibus; ut diligenter observantes statum infirmi, proponendo sibi crebrits 
verbe edificatoria de Passione Christi, de misericordia Dei, et alia hujus- 
modi.—Ibid., 654. 

1366—1373. Bp. Barnet glazes Windows in the Presbytery—J. Barnet Epus. 
fecit fieri iij. fenestras in Presbyterio ex parte australi ecclesia, et duas ex 
parte aquilonari.—Tdid., 664. 

1443. The Altar of Relics.—Lodowicus Lushburg obiit honorificé sepultus inter 
duas columpnas marmoreas juxta Altare S. Reliquiarum.—ZJbid., 671. 

1478. The Shrine of SS. Alban and Ermenilda.—Epus. W. Gray sepultus est 
inter duas columpnas marmoreas ex boreali parte ecclesie per Feretrum 
SS. Albani et Ermenilde ad cameram capella Jo. Aleock.—Ibid., 673. 

1531. Assigned to the dene’s [Roberte Stewarde late Prioure, Cxx" vij* vi‘] 
lodging, all the edifices and grownd from the gret hall to the galery wall 
westward, and from the olde hall with the kechyn called the Priours Kechyn, 
with Chappell and Gallery southward with the soyle of the same, except the 
stuff of the Kechyn and except j. parcell of the Kechyn, under the Chappel 
Chambre. The Gret Hall to be for the petit canons with all the other 
menysters and officers to dyne arid sup in, with the volts underneth the 
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same, and also the Covent Kechyn, and the little buttre adjoyning to the same, 
with sufficient implements of Kechyn stuff, botry, and napery. 

——. Doctor Cox [Richard Cox, D.D., xx!'].—The Celerer’s Lodgyng from the 
Firmary northward, with all the edifices both beneth and above, as far as the 
buyldyng goeth southward, with the garden extendynge to the Dorter west- 
ward, provisio for the olde man lodgyng dur. vita. 

—. Dene of Stoke [Matthew Parker, D.D., xx'i.]—The Paynted Chamber from 
the Fermore of the sowth to the outtermost part of the buyldyng northward, 
and from the church yard westward, with all the edifices beneth and above, 
with the chamber annexed to the same called Cottis Chamber, with the 
churchyard thereto adjoynyng, and halfe the yle adjoynyng thereto. 

-——. Doctor Meye [LL.D., xx'.|—The Blacke Hostre from the Fermory of the 
north, with all the edifices both beneth and above southward, with the 
Chamber sometyme the Cellarer’s annext thereto of the est, of the garden 
annexed to the same sometyme the Firmorer’s, with a Kechyn, dicte fermore : 
with the nether part of the Chamber hows, beyng halfe the charge of the 
coveryng of the same, with the orcharde agaynst the same. 

—. Mr. Custons [Sir John Custons, late monk, xx'i.]|—Gent Hall with all the 
edifices both beneth and above, from the Fermory Chappel north wall of the 
north, and the wall of the garden of the same hall, with the garden adjoyning 
to the same of the south, and from Mr. Hamond’s lodgyng of the eest to the 
Black Hostry of the west; with Chamberer Howse, viz. le on part, beryng 
half the charges of the coveryng the same. 

—. Mr. Ayer [Giles Ayer, B.D., xx''.]— Mr. Hamond’s lodging from the 
Firmary of the west, with the edifices both above and beneth, with garden 
and orchard annexed to the same, and the Little Chappel in the Fermory 
Chappel except the leade. 

—. Mr. Hamond [Sir Roberte Hamonde, late monke, xx'.]—The Almery with 
all the edifices, courts, and gardens belonging to the same, lacking ij. chynes 
wyndows. 

—. Doctor Lyson [Wyllyam Lyson, a Master of the Chauncery, xx'!].—The 
Sentre Hall as it is compassed, howses, yards, and gardens. 

—. Mr. Ward [Sir John Warde, late monke, xx''.]—The Newe Hall with the 
Audit Chamber and the Chappell Chamber called Mr. Lee Chambre, with the 
howse and vaults there about, with the litle garden and pultre yard, and 
the ponds there, and the Chappel Chamber and parcell of the Kechyn under- 
neth the same, lackyng one pair stayrs. 

The chamber at the hall dore to be for an Awdit Chamber. 

—. For Petit Canons.—Knight’s Chamber, j. waut underneth, Sir John Corbet 

[petti canon, late monk, x'‘.] 

iiij. chambers in the Gate Howse for viij. singyng men. 

The ij. porters his chamber and the Gayl Howse. 

The Shryne Chamber, Cotts [Sir Edmund Coots, one of the same howse, 
petti canon, x'.] 

—. In the Fermery.—j. chamber next to the ground, Sir John Bury [late 

monk, x'i,] ; 

j. chamber above, Syr Will. Sewal [late monk, x''.] 

The Lord’s Chappel Chamber, Sir John Syward [Spirarde, gospeller, 
viij evj* viij4.] 

The chamber under one roof, Sir John Skeel [al. Sir John Chatteris, late 
monk, x!'] ; Sir John Stoneham, Sir Thomas Mawnde, [epistoler, viij" evj* viij*.] 

2 chambers, one above the other, Sir Nicholas Duxford [one of the said 
house, x"]; Sir W. Withred [Whittbred, late monke, x".] 
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There were 3 students in divinity, vj. aged men, and 8 singing men to 
sing and serve in the quere, each at vj" xiij* iiij4; 8 queresters, each at 
lxvj* viij4; a master of the queresters, x"; the schole master of the grammar 
schole, at xvi! xiij* iiij¢; the usher, viij"; the ij. sextens, each vj"; and 24 
scholers, each at Ixvj* viij*. 

The Malt Garnrer, the Schole Howse, the Schole Master Chamber, the 
Usher’s Chamber, and Chamber for the Children. 

The Caterer over the Buckhowse dore. 

The Chamber next to the stayrhede for the ij. sextens, 

The Vj. beedmen in the new Dortor. ' 

The Waxe Howse. 

The Olde halle at the hall dore. 

The Brew howse and the Backhowse. 

Maltyng Hows. 

Long Dorter with the privi dorter. 

The Chamberlain’s Chamber. 

Milhowse with the Scholehowse in the Almery. 

The Olde Hall in the Sentry. 

The Garner in the Sentry next to the Churchyarde. 

The Bougry [i.e. wax chandlery | hall. 

The stones throwghout in the churchyard. 

The butler to have a chambre in the volt. 

The stable and garner above. 

The pettencyaris [i. e. Pitanciary ]. 

The Frayter. 

The Chapter House to be changed. 

The necessary reparacyon and edyfyces to be done wher most necessary is 
and most nede first, in the holl agrement of the commissyoners, dene, and 
chapter. ij. of the prebendaryes to be assigned both to pluck down and sell 
and reserve for necessary buyldings of the commyssioners, or the most part of 
them, and the same to be accomptable before the same commyssioners or dene 
and chapter iiij. tymes in the yere, and for defawt in the expenditure, or for 
easyng them that have the charge, that shalbe lawful to the sayd commys- 
sioners, upon informacyon made to them by the dene and chapter or the more 
part of them, to elect other ij. from tyme to tyme ones a yere, to the discares 
of the more part of the said commyssioners. 

Mr. Dene of Stoke and Mr. Ward elect pro hoc tempore. 

This is the copy of the Commyssioners order, wryte by Mr. John Goodrick. 
There are also mentioned as leaded, St. Catharine’s Chapel, Lady Chapel and 
Entry, Prior Per’s Chamber, the Inner Chamber in the Sentry, Scryne’s 
Chamber, the porch of the Secrestry, the barnes and Steward’s Chamber.— 
MS. Benet Coll., 120, fol. 318—320, to which I had access through my friend 
Archdeacon Emery, B.D. 


GLOUCESTER. 


—. St. Peter's Church built by Ethelfleda.—Temp.. Edwardi filii Alfredi; in 
monasterio S. Pe:ri Glouc. quod Ethelfieda cum viro Ethelredo ingenti cura 
construxerat.— W. Malm. de Gest. Reg., |. ii. c. v.; ap. Savile, 46. 

—. Church built by Osric.—Osricus (qui obiit 729) in civitate Gloucestrie 
monachorum Ceeuobiale in honore 8. Petri A. domno Theodoro Cant. Arch? 
et Bosel. Wygorniensi Ep°® coufirmantibus nobiliter construxit.—Hist. Mon. 
8S. Petri Glouc., 4. 

1022. The Monastery made Benedictine.—Wolstanus Epus. Wygorniensis Cleri- 
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cos, qui ecclesiam S. Petri anted rexerant, sub regulé B. Benedicti collocavit. 
—Ibid., 8. 

1058. Aldredus ecclesiam a fundamentis construxit de novo. Et in honore 
S. Petri honorific dedicavit.—Tbid., 9; Stubbs, 1,701. 

1058. The Church dedicated.—Aldredus Wigornensis Episcopus ecclesiam, quam 
in civitate Glowerné a fundamentis construxit, in honore Principis aposto- 
lorum Petri honorificé dedicavit.— Sim. Dun. ap. X. Script.,189 ; and Diceto, 
Ibid., 478. 

1056. Aldredus Wygorn. Episcopus constituit ecclesiam S. Petri in Glavorni.— 
Oxenedes, 28. 

1058. Bp. Ealdred hallowed the monastery at Gloucester, which he had himself 
raised to the glory of God and of St. Peter.—Ang.-Sax. Chron., sub anno. 
1089. The foundation stone laid.—In die festivitatis Ap. Petri et Pauli Glover- 
neusis Ecclesie locatur fundamentum, Roberto Herefordensi Epo. primum 

lapidem in eo ponente.—JZbid., 11. 

1100. The Church dedicated.—Id. Julii (15) ecclesia, quam Abbas Serlo a funda- 
mentis construxerat Gloverniw, ab Epis. Samps. Wygorn. Gundulpho Rovensi 
et Herveo Bancom. dedicata est magno cum honore.—Flor. Wigorni, 277; 
Chron., 12. 

1102. The Church burned.— Ecclesia S. Petri Gloucestrie cum civitate igne 
cremata est, xiii. Kal. Juniii—Ann. Margan.,'7; Chron., 12. 

1102. Glocestria combusta est cum Abbatid. — Ang.-Saer., i. 297. Non plus 
quam iij. monachos invenit Serlo Abbas.— W. Malm. de Gest. Reg., 1. i. ¢. iv. 5 
Savile, 283. 

1122. Glocestrid cum ecclesia S. Petri combusta est.—Ang.-Sacr., i. 298. 

1122. Civitas Glovernia cum principali Monasterio viij. [dus Martii denuo con- 
flagravit incendio A° Regis Henrici xxii. (tertio quo regnare coepit primd 
combusta).—Chron., p. 15. 1121, vii. Id. Martis.—Ann. Margan., 10. 

Curtehose buried before the High Altar.—Curtehosa coram principali altari 
sepelitur.— Chron., 15. 

1222. Great East Tower built—Magna turris Gloucestrensis Ecclesie orientalis, 
auxiliante Heliad ejusdem monasterii Sacrista, est erecta.—Jbid., 25. 

——. St. Mary’s Church and some Conventual Buildings burned.—S. Maria ante 
portam Abbathiz et pars pistrini et bracini et domus inter portam et sta- 
bulum incensa est.—Jbid., 26. Portam que vocatur Lichgate.—Jdid., 26. 

1122, March 8. The town of Gloucester was burned while the monks were singing 
their mass; then came the fire on the upper part of the steeple and burned 
all the monastery and all the treasures that were within, except a few books 
and three mass robes.—Ang.-Sax. Chron., sub anno. 

1181. Monasterium Glouernie factum est.—Zcclog. Hist., iii. 329. 

1224. The Cemetery Chapel built.— Capella B. M. in Cimeterio ex sumptibus 
Radulphi est consummata.— Chron., 27. 

1237. The Tower built ; the Stalls made.—Obiit Helias de Herford monachus, qui 
turrim abbatiz erexit, stalla monachorum antiqua construxit.—JZdid., 28. 
1239, Sept.18. The Church dedicated.—Dedicata est Ecclesia abbatize a Waltero 
de Cantelupo Wygorn. Epo. in honore Petri Apostoli, assistantibus sibi de 

Evesham Tueokersbury Persord et Cirencestrid ubbatibus.—Jéid., 28. 

1242. The Monks build the Nave-vault.— Completa est nova volta in navi ecclesia, 
non auxilio fabrorum ut primo, sed animosd virtute monachorum.—Jdid., 29. 
Eodem anno incepta est nova Turris versus occidentem in parte australi 
ecclesia a Waltero de Sco. Johanne tunc priore.—JZbid., 29. 

1243. The South-west Tower built—Tempore Joh. de Felda turris occidentalis 
a parte australi perfecta est.—JZbid., 30. 
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1246. A new Refectory begun.—Dirutum est vetus Refectorium monachorum et 
incepta est structura novi.—_Jdid., 30. 

1273. The altar of St. Cross.— Adam de Elmlye monachus coram altare 8S. Crucis 
in magna ecclesia sepelitur.—Jdid., 32. 

1283. Gloucester Hall founded.—Fundata est domus nostra apud Oxoniam 
a dno. Jo. Gyfford.—Ibid., 32. 

1283. When a Monk died briefs were issued by the Sub-Almoner to the de- 
pendent Priories, and those in concert with the Abbey; the expenses to be 
paid by a contribution from the Obedientiarii, 12¢ from Cellarer and Almoner, 
64 from Chamberlain and Sacrist and Sub-Almoner, 3¢ from the Pracentor 
and Infirmarer. 

1300. <A fire in the Precinct.—Die Epiphanie inceepit incendium in uni domo 
super meremium in magnd Curia abbatie. De cujus igne accensa fuerunt 
parvum Campanile et magna Camera et claustrum.— Jdid., 35. 

1305. The Abbot's Great Hall.—Siderunt Glocestrie milites Justiciarii super 
inquisitione de Traylbaston. Abbas de Gamages tenuit festum sumptuosum 
in magna Auld in Curie abbatie.—Tbid., 38. 

1303. The new Dormitory.— Dirutum est vetus dormitorium et incepta est 
structura novi dormitorii. J 

1313. Novum Dormitorium circa festum 8. Michaelis perficitur, et fratres monachi 
ex cellis egredientes cum lectis suis omnes se ad novum dormitorium trans- 
ferunt c. festum Omn. Sanct.—Tbid., 42. 

1318. The South Nave Aisle is built.—Constructa est ala australis in navi 
Ecclesie.—Tbid., 44. 

1329—1i337. St. Andrew’s Aisle is built.—J. Wygmore Cameram abbatis juxta 
gardinum Infirmarii construxit. Tempore ejus inceepit oblatio fidelium ... 
erga regem Edwardum, ita ut infra paucos annos tanta erat plebis frequentatio 
ut civitas Glocestrie vix caperet multitudinem populorum ex diversis civi- 
tatibus Anglia villis et vicis illic confluentibus, itd qudd de oblationibus 
ibidem oblatis infra vi. annos prelationis sue Alam S.Andree ut nunc 
cernitur 4 fundamentis usque ad finem produxit. Cameram abbatis juxta 
magnam Aulam cum parva auld sibi annexd et CapellA ibidem perfecit.— 
Tbid., 46. 

1887—1351. The Choir Vault built with the Stalls—Temp. Adami de Stantone 
[buried near altar of St. Thomas, M.] constructa est magna Volta Chori, cum 
stallis ibidem ex parte Prioris ex oblatione fidelium ad tumbam regis.— 
Ibid., 47. 

The offerings of jewels and rich cloths was so great that 100 silken and 
cloth of gold were sold cheap.—JIbid., 47. 

1351—1377. The Abbot's Chapel built.—Capellam abbatis juxta hortum Infir- 
marii ampliavit T. Horton. — Idid., 50. Pracentor et Supervisor Operis, 
—ITbid., 54. 

——. The High Altar and Stalls erected, St. Paul’s Aisle built. — Magnum 
Altare cum Presbyterio ibidem cum stallis ex parte abbatis fuerunt incepta 
et consummata. Ala S. Pauli que incepta fuit A° regis Edw. III. 41° et in 
a° xlvii° est consummata, cujus operis expensw extendunt se ad pccxx1'i, con- 
struxit in ingressum Chori in parte boreali imagines cum tabernaculis ibidem. 
Ibid., 50. 

——. The Retable.—Tabula desuper altare cum imaginibus ejus opere constructa 
fuerat.—Tbid., 51. 

1378. Parliament held in the Abbey.—Incepit Parliamentum; Rex Richardus in 
abbathia hospitabatur. Conventus per aliquot dies in dormitorio postea in 
domo scole manducaret ... in poma@rio eorum prandium parabatur. In 
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Refectorio de armorum legibus tractabatur. Aula Hospitum communi par- 
liamento erat deputata. In Camera Hospitii, (que Camera Regis propter 
ejus pulchritudinem antiquitis vocata est) Consilium Secretum inter mag- 
nates versabatur, ac in Domo Capituli Consilium commune. Omnia loca 
nundinarum quam religiosa cernentibus apparerent. Viridum claustri tanta 
luctantium et ad pilam ludentium exercitatione extitit deplanatum qudd 
nulla viriditatis vestigia in ibi sperabatur.—Tbid., 53. 

1381. The Cloister completed.—W. Froucestre Claustrum Monasterii, quod fuit 
inceeptum tempore T. Horton Abb. et ad ostium Capituli perductum et multis 
ibi annis imperfectum ibidem relictum, magnis expensis honorificé construxit. 





—Ibid., 55. 
1390. The Abbot is mitred.—Mitr4 et annulo est insignitus petitione ducis Glouc. 
—Ibid., 56. 


The S. part of the Cross Isle and much of the Presbytery vault was made 
by oblations at the tomb of K. Edw. 2. 

Abbot Selroke made a great part of the exceeding fair and square tower. 

Abbot Morwent newly erected the very West end of the church and 2 
arches of the body of the Church, one on each side, minding if he had lived 
to have made the whole body of the Ch. of like work. He also made the 
stately and costly porch on the South side of the body of the Church. — 
Leland’s Itin., ii. 81. 

Abbot Hunley and Farley made our Lady Chapel.—Jdid., 80. 

—. The Abbot's House.—Aulam nostram plumbo coopertam vulgo voc. 
Plumbam Aulam; ac j. panarium, j. promptuarium, cum j. coquina, ij. domi- 
ciliis ad cibaria reponenda, ac j. parvam quadratam cum quodam stagno 
s. vivario, ad quod refluit aqua dulcis, situato et existente in orientali fine 
ejusdem Aula. 

Necnon j. magnum cubiculum in quo Servi quondam Abbatis edere sole- 
bant, situatum et existens in fine occidentali dicte Aule, ac. j. panarium, 
j. promptuarium, j. subterraneam Officinam cum quidam vid ducente ad 
eandem, scituatas et existentes in australi parte ejusdem magni cubiculi. 

Ac j. quadratum s. locum vacuum eidem Cubiculo adjacens. 

Necnon j. aliud Cubiculum communiter voc. Quadratum Cubiculum scitu- 
atum in boreali parte dicti magni cubiculi, ¢um iij. aliis cubiculis super 
dictum quadratum cubiculum edificatis. 

Ac j. aliud Magnum Cubiculum in quo Abbas edere solebat cum j. panario 
j. promptuario et una subterranea officina scituatis in australi fine ejusdem 
cubiculi. 

Ac j. Domum Deambulatoriam scituatam in dicto fine australi et ex parte 
orientis ejusdem cubiculi. 

Ac j. cubiculum scituatum in australi parte ejusdem Deambulatorii cum 
iij. cubiculis (interioribus) insimul constructis et scituatis in boreali parte 
ejusdem Deambulatorii. 

Ac etiam illa iij. interiora cubicula cum j. meditullio, j. capella et alia domo 
deambulatoria eisdem iij. cubiculis annexis, scituata in boreali termino dicti 
Magni Cubiculi in quo abbas edere solebat, et ex parte orientali ejusdem 
cubiculi, necnon j. aliam Aulam, j. panarium, j. promptuarium, j. coquinam, 
et ij. cubicula existentia in fine orientali ejusdem Deambulatorii— Abbot's 
Lodging, Rymer, vi. p. iii. p. 70. 

The dog-kennel, (cotagium,) slaughter-house, stables, and Barton were out- 
side the precinct.—Ibid. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARCH ZOOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Dorcurster Meetine, Ave. 1—8. 


THE programme for this mecting, published by us last month* was 
most satisfactorily carried out, and the attendance was very good. 
Among others, there were present during the week, the Marquis Camden, 
K.G., President, the Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury, the Hon. Lord 
Neaves, V.P. Society of Antiquaries, Scotland, Mrs. and Miss Neaves, 
Lord Enniskillen, Sir R. Kirby, Professor Buckman, Sir S. Glynne, 
Bart., F.S.A., General Shirley, Lady Smith, Mrs. Berthon Preston, 
Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., and Mrs. Floyer, Mr. R. B. Sheridan, M.P., 
Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., D.C.L., F.S.A., President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Ven. Archdeacon Huxtable, M.A., 
the Ven. Archdeacon Sanctuary, Sir J. Boileau, Bart., Sir T. Win- 
nington, Bart., M.P., Octavius Morgan, M.P., General Lefroy, the 
Mayor of Dorchester (Dr. Aldridge), the Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., Came, 
the Rev. C. W. Bingham, M.A., Col. Sturt, M.P., Mr. D. Laing, Mr. 
Wingfield Digby and Miss Digby, Mr. C. Tucker, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, Rev. E. Venables, Mr. J. Burtt, Rev. E. Hill, Rev. 
Dr. Jones, &c. 


Aug. 1. Inavevrat Meerine. 


This was held in the Town-hall at 3 p.m. Owing to a want of 
punctuality on the part of the Great Western Railway, the Marquis 
Camden was not present at the opening, and the chair was in consequence 
taken by Lorp Neaves. The Mayor of Dorchester welcomed the Insti- 
tute on the part of the Corporation, and was followed by the Bishop of 
Salisbury, who spoke in the name of the clergy and laity of his diocese. 
In the midst of his lordship’s speech the noble President arrived, and 
took the chair. Mr. Floyer, M P., and Mr. R. B. Sheridan, M.P., also 
spoke as did Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., who remarked that the noble 
Marquis and himself had had the pleasure of taking a trip upon the 
Great Western Railway, and they were landed at Dorchester only an 
hour too late: he would say this to the credit of that magnificent 
railway, What saw they? After many green fields, swelling hill-tops, 
moors, waving plantations of fir and oak, and deep emerald green 
meadows, they came to Dorchester. The first thing that greeted them 
upon their entrance were avenues of majestic trees such as they read 
of and met with in continental towns, and of which they seldom found 
examples near English towns; for boulevards seemed to be a sort of 
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pleasure to obtain which they must endure the risks of sea-sickness. 
Impression number two was a picturesque pile of buildings with a dainty 
stone arcade on the right-hand side of the street®. Impression number 
three was rumours of an amphitheatre. Ditto number four, an old- 
world hall, in which their friend and eloquent representative Mr. R. B. 
Sheridan has “pitched into” archeology*. Those were omens which led 
him to believe that they should have a very fruitful and agreeable con- 
gress this the year of their majority, when they had attained unto years 
of discretion, and could judge for themselves whether they were happy 
or not. But even on such occasions as those, serious and touching 
thoughts might be allowed to mix with their revelry. There was one 
circumstance that he could not but feel particularly struck by. When 
they entered the room after their calamities through the operations of 
the G.W.R., and which his noble friend the President bore like a hero 
and a martyr, the Lord Bishop of Salisbury was speaking ; and when he 
remembered what diocese they were in, and that fact, he could not but 
call to mind one of the most touching incidents that occurred during the 
congress of the Institute. Some years ago the annual meeting was held in 
the city of which the right rev. speaker was now the prelate, though at that 
time his honoured predecessor (Bishop Denison) filled the throne, and 
he (Mr. Beresford Hope), with other members of the congress, had the 
happiness to be his lordship’s guest. Few people knew at that time, 
when the Bishop of Sarum was working so eagerly, not only for the 
enjoyment of his company, but for the good of archeology, how early 
and late he was labouring with most devoted zeal among those who 
were suffering under the pestilence of cholera in that city. At this con- 
gress, in which the Bishop of Salisbury had a right to take his place, he 
could not but recall the connection there was between the see he filled 
and the Institute, through his predecessor. He would not detain them 
longer, but only express a hope that at the end of the week the Dor- 
cestrians would be able to give them their benedicite and would say 
that though they were odd, crotchety, and eccentric, yet that they were 
not bad fellows, and they were not sorry to have brought them to this 
neighbourhood. 

Lord Camden remarked that Mr. Beresford Hope had thanked them 
all in much better terms than he could, and therefore, he would say 
but a few words to express his gratification in coming to what was to 
him a new part of the country. He was sure that they would all concur 
with him in regretting that the chair was not filled by the late lamented 





» This is the Grammar School. 

© Mr. Sheridan had humorously remarked, that he had been so lately engaged 
in a contested election, that he could not help looking on all public meetings 
as being animated by a party spirit. He had somehow or other got an idea 
into his mind respecting this Society, that there was some Conservative “dodge” 
which would burst out to his surprise. There was a smack of Conservatism about 
archwology ; indeed, he was not sure that archeology was not the very essence of 
Conservatism. There was a clinging to, a looking back, a desire for old forms and 
customs, and preference for things gone by and out of date, and for things as they 
were. For his own part he preferred things as they are. Yet he was willing to 
acknowledge the merits of archeology. He saw— 


‘Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


eg he thought that there was very great merit due to the Archeological 
nstitute. 
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noble lord, whom it was originally intended should preside, the late 
Earl Ilchester. He was sure, as he said last year, in introducing Lord 
Leigh as President at Warwick, that they would have derived great 
benefit from having as their chairman one who was well acquainted with 
the country, and with the people dwelling in it. He could only assure 
them that he would do his best as their President, and he hoped that 
they would give him their kind indulgence. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham, of Bingham’s Melcombe, then read a paper 
“On the Antiquities of Dorsetshire,” which we shall print at an early 
occasion. At the conclusion of the paper a party was formed to visit 
the antiquities of Dorchester, under the guidance of the rev. gentleman. 
Entering the county gaol, they went into the prison chapel to view a 
tessellated pavement that is placed in front of the pulpit, which was 
found some years ago near its present site. From thence they walked 
to St. Peter’s Church, where Mr. Bingham pointed out its principal 
features, directing attention to the two cross-legged knights rest- 
ing in two windows of the aisles, weaponed, helmeted, and dressed in 
coats of mail ; the monument, in the cinque cento style, at the east end of 
the north aisle, to the memory of Sir John Williams, knight ; the finely- 
sculptured white marble monument to Lord Holles, at the west end of 
the north aislé, and a brass dated 1436. The rev. gentleman also 
remarked that the church was a good specimen of the Perpendicular 
style. Mr. Freeman said the church was of the Somerset or West of 
England type; the tower was a remarkably good one, though not equah 
to those of some of the Somerset churches, and the roof was coved. He 
then indicated the general characteristics of the West of England type 
of churches as distinguished from those of the eastern and midland 
counties. The party then passed the house (Mrs. Dufall's) reputed 
to be Judge Jeffyeys’ lodgings during the “bloody assize” of 1685, 
when 292 pleaded. guilty to being accomplices in the insurrection for 
Monmouth, and 80 of them were left for execution. Mr. Parker re- 
marked that there was but little doubt that the house was the residence 
of the notorious judge. Passing along to the garden of Mrs, Stone, the 
Walks, the party viewed the remains of the wall of flint and unhewn 
stone that at one period crowned the Roman vallum. Mr. Bingham 
remarked that no doubt Dorchester was the site of the Roman town 
Durnovaria, and originally surrounded by earthworks. The wall now 
being examined was pronounced to be decidedly Roman by a great 
authority, Mr. Roach Smith. The company then walked to the bottom 
of South-street, where, their cicerone observed, most probably stood the 
Pretorian gate of Durnovaria. Making their way to Wollaston Field, 
through the kindness of the Mayor and Corporation of the town a 
section of the earthworks of the Roman vallum was exposed to view. 
Mr. Bingham remarked that some years ago a number of skeletons were 
found there, which were popularly believed to be Roman; but he was 
of opinion that they were the remains of criminals that had been executed 
on Gallows-hill. Lastly, a visit was paid to the church of Fordington 
St. George. Here was pointed out a curious holy-water stoup, which 
was considered to be quite unique, the medieval pulpit, and the peculiar 
tile paving in front of the same, presenting the original arrangement of 
the paving as laid down in the medieval age. Mr. Freeman said that 
the tower of the church, like that of St. Peter’s, was a very good 
specimen of the West of England type. He then dilated on the character 
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of the windows and the tracery, and directed attention to the peculiarity 
of the turret and panelling of the windows. Mr. Parker made some 
remarks upon the figures of St. George and the Dragon, which are 
rudely sculptured in stone in the tympanum of the south porch. He 
observed that the figures had been stated to be a representation of St. 
George at the siege of Antioch, but he- quoted from an Italian work, 
which shewed that similar figures were found in Syrian churches 300 
years before the date of Norman work, and he was of opinion that the 
legend was brought from Syria by the Crusaders, and that, finding a 
church dedicated to St. George, they sculptured upon it the effigies of 
St. George and the Dragon. He thought that the hardness of the 
stone in which the work was done gave it a more archaic appearance 
than was warranted by its age, and he attributed it to the period of 
about 1160 or 1180. 


The evening meeting was held at the Town-hall, under the presidency 
of Str Joun P. Borreav, Bart. 

The chairman opened the business of the meeting by calling on Mr. 
J. H. Parker to make some remarks on early Rome, and to give some 
account of his recent discoveries in that city. 

Mr. Parker, who was well received, said that he had come quite 
unprepared, and without any of those accessories with which lectures 
were usually illustrated. The subject upon which he proposed to treat 
was that of the early Christian churches of Rome, of which there were 
not less than fifty now remaining in that city. The earliest were those 
which were originally Pagan temples, and were afterwards consecrated 
to Christian worship. Among these he included the celebrated Pantheon, 
which was generally considered to,have been a temple, although by some 
it is said to have been an entrance hall to the baths of Agrippa; now it 
is a church dedicated to All Saints. The circular part or temple was 
erected probably before the Christian era; to this a portico and chambers 
at the back and sides were added by Agrippa in the first century. 

The next series to which he alluded were the small burial-chapels in 
the Catacombs, to which much importance had been attached. He did 
not believe that these were commonly used as churches, but rather for 
the purposes of the burial service. Nor did he believe that the Catacombs 
were places of refuge for any length of time, but only for a few hours 
in times of persecution. 

The next series were the churches made in houses. Indeed many of 
the great basilicas of the time of Constantine were originally halls within 
the large palaces. One of these was the original church of St. John 
Lateran, which stood within the walls of the Lateran Palace. The 
present church has been rebuilt since. Again, the church of St. Peter’s 
was originally a hall in the palace of the Vatican. He then referred to 
the church of 8. Croce, which was erected within the walls of the palace 
of St. Helena, sometimes improperly called the Empress Helena, the 
mother of Constantine the Great. He then described the form of the 
ancient Roman basilica, King’s hall, or law court, with its nave and two 
side aisles, and its apse at the end, where the judge sat, which place, when 
these edifices were converted into churches, was occupied by the bishop. 

Another class was the monastic churches, several of which were very 
early. Several of these edifices were fortified, and they were nearly all 
erected on the plan of the basilica, or hall of justice. In all the primitive 
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churches the altar was at the west end, but this did not interfere with 
the turning to the east during worship, as the altar was low and nar- 
row, and the bishop could look over it, and administer the Communion 
over it. He considered this custom of turning towards the rising sun 
was nearly as old as Christian worship itself. Such altars are known by 
the name of altars turned towards the people. 

He then alluded to the church of St. Pudentiana, which according to 
Baronius, was consecrated by Pope Pius I. in the year 160 of the Chris- 
tian era, or about that time. It was made out of materials from the house 
of Pudens, which was well known as the place of assembly and for the 
reception of foreign Christians coming to Rome. The house had been 
rebuilt over and over again, but the mosaic picture in the apse is of the 
fourth century, and he believed that the lower part was a portion of the 
earliest church. He then detailed the results of some excavations which 
he had made in this edifice, and explained the character of the architec- 
ture which pointed to such an early date. He also commented on 
several other churches, observing that they all exhibited a decay of art 
from the fourth down to the tenth century. The walls of Rome were 
very remarkable; they were about ten miles in extent, and in some 
places were quite fifty feet high. 

The Rev. Gilbert N. Smith asked if there were any stone benches in 
the chapels of the catacombs which might have been used for the placing 
of coffins previously to interment? He had noticed benches of that de- 
scription in churches in Wales. 

Mr. Parker replied in the negative, but said there were seats which 
might have been temporarily used for teaching. As far as he could see 
he did not think these edifices were generally used for the performance 
of service, but merely for burial purposes and perhaps for catechising. 
None of them would hold more than fifty persons, with one exception, 
and that could not contain more than eighty. He had another remark 
to make with reference to the early churches, of Rome, and that was 
that the interiors had been very much altered and plastered over from 
time to time; but if the outside could be got at properly the whole 
history developed itself. Another point of some interest and but little 
understood was the alterations that had taken place in the level of the 
city. The general tradition was that this had been occasioned by the 
burning of the place by the Normans in the eleventh century, and that 
the ashes had thus raised the level. He believed, however, that this 
had only been occasioned in the lower parts by the inundations of the 
Tiber, as it was evident the hills were about the same level as previously. 
After explaining the characteristics of the adjacent walls, the lecturer 
observed that the campaniles were objects of interest, but none of them 
were earlier than the twelfth century, though perhaps built after an 
earlier type. The mosaics were exceedingly interesting ; they belonged 
to all periods from the fourth to the ninth centuries: then there was a 
break to the twelfth century. It was apparent by comparison that they 
were much more durable than the frescoes. One of the finest was that 
at the end of St. John Lateran, and this was threatened with destruc- 
tion; because the nave had been paganized they were going to paganize 
the choir as well. In Rome everything after the fifth century was 
called modern, and consequently despised. He also alluded to the 
destruction of a fine porch, built by the Cosmati family, in the church of 
St. Lorenzo, as an instance of the destruction committed by architects 
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in the present day. Thus St. Paul’s, for which money had been col- 
lected all over the world, was called a restoration, but every vestige of 
the old building had been destroyed, and a pagan temple had been 
erected in its stead.—Mr. Parker resumed his seat amidst the applause 
of his hearers. 

The chairman observed that the subject was open to discussion, and 
remarked that Mr. Parker would be ready to answer any question that 
might have suggested itself. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman asked if there was such a thing known as the 
consecration of a Christian church in the second century? Were those 
churches standing up above ground in a state to be consecrated at that 
period? No doubt there were churches standing in the third century. 
What was the evidence that there were churches standing above ground 
in the second century fit to be consecrated? He, asked Mr. Parker for 
the evidence that churches above ground were consecrated as early as 
150 or 160. 

Mr. Parker said that his authority was the Annals of Baronius; and 
the architectural features were confirmatory of the statements made in 
that work. 

Mr. Freeman did not think that much reliance was to be placed in a 
writer who lived so many centuries afterwards. Where was the evidence 
of the consecration of this room in the house of Pudens. 

Mr. G. Smith remarked that St. Paul speaks of ‘the church that is 
the house of some one.” 

Mr. Parker observed that Justin Martyr mentioned the house of 
Pudens as a refuge for foreign Christians in the second century. 

Mr. Freeman said that that proved nothing whatever. It would not 
do to patch up things out of Baronius. Mr. Parker was too cautious to 
do the same thing with regard to English architecture. He would not 
go to Hutchins’s History of Dorset to ascertain the date of a structure, 
but he would examine the style in the spirit of an archeologist. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. Parker, for his very able 
and instructive lecture; and, on the motion of Col. Sturt, M.P., a vote 
of thanks was given to the chairman, after which the proceedings ter- 
minated. 


Tue Museum. 

Happily for the success of this important feature of the Archeological 
Institute’s Congress the resident gentry of the county have made 
diligent researches at various times for the antiquities which Dorset 
contains, have preserved them with care, and now they courteously 
responded to the appeal put forth, and forwarded them for exhibition ; 
and as a result, the museum presented a particularly rich display of 
relics of the British and Roman occupation of this and other counties, 
and various rare articles of vertu. The arrangement of the specimens 
comprised in the museum was admirably adapted to afford instruction 
to the visitor, and reflected great credit on the painstaking and skilled 
curator, Mr. C. Tucker, F.8.A., one of the Honorary Secretaries of the 
Institute. 

The pre-historic and early British period was represented by an 
interesting collection of arrow-heads, hatchets, sling-stones, and celts ; 
and a quantity of flints, all bearing marks of work by the hand of man; 
these last found at Bradford Abbas, and shewn by Professor Buckman. 
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Other exhibitors in this section were Captain Hall, Mrs. Reginald 
Smith, Mr. J. W. Bernhard Smith, &c. Next in order were some 
excellent specimens of what was known as “‘ Kimmeridge coal money.” 
They are now universally recognised as the refuse of the lathes, 
and in the examples exhibited by the Rev. H. Moule and Mr. W. Wal- 
lace Fyfe, the centre part, upon which the turning lathe had worked, 
was clearly shewn. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales was an exhibitor, 
and displayed two very remarkable gold ornaments, of the early British 
period, recently found near Padstow, Cornwall. They are supposed 
to be female decorations for the hair, and were of crescent shape, 
weighing respectively 4 oz. 9 dwts., and 2 oz. 2 dwts. 

The Roman period was fully illustrated. There were some valuable 
specimens of ancient pottery, the Samian ware being richly exemplified 
by some nearly perfect objects, shewn by Mr. J. Coode and Professor 
Buckman, and fragments by Mr. J. Floyer, M.P., Mr. B. A. Hogg, the 
Rev. H. Pigou, of Wyke Regis, Mrs. Reginald Smith, and Mr. W. Wal- 
lace Fyfe. Vases, interior wall-plaster with fresco paintings of various 
colours, fibulz, armlets, the remains of a necklace found with a skeleton 
which had a coin in the mouth; glass pins supposed to have been used 
as hair-pins, &c., appeared in this collection. The bronze period was 
represented by celts, daggers, spear-heads, &c., contributed by H.M.’s 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, Captain Hall, the Rev. H. Moule, 
Mr. W. Wallace Fyfe, Mr. W. H. Davis, Mr. G. J. Andrews, and others ; 
and the half of a mould for casting celts was also shewn by Captain 
Hall. The portion of tessellated pavement discovered in Dorchester 
gaol, 1854, was also exhibited, and Mr. Pouncey contributed a photo- 
graph of another fine example of Roman tessellated pavement. ‘Two 
cases of Roman remains, from the collection of Mr. Durden, of Bland- 
ford, were extremely interesting. These comprised spear-heads, swords, 
daggers, knives, rings, horse-trappings, including bits and buckles in 
excellent preservation, personal ornaments, &c., collected chiefly from 
Hod-hill. A portion of the roofing of a Roman house, exhumed in the 
grounds of Dorchester Castle, 1858, was an object of considerable in- 
terest. The Rev. R. Wingfield Digby sent a sculptured stone, thirteenth- 
century work, representing the consecration of the Virgin. This relic 
was found in an old house at Thornford. Professor Buckman deposited 
a remarkably good specimen of a smal] Saxon bucket, having the bands 
around it perfect, and also the handle. This was noted as a great rarity, 
From Pompeii there was a mirror in excellent preservation, contri- 
buted by Mrs. Berthon Preston, and jars and vases from Herculaneum 
sent by Mr. Colfox. 

Among the cinque cento plate, of which there was an attractive 
show, was a highly-chased Elizabethan salt-stand, exhibited by Mr. F. 
H. Warren, of Exeter; a standing dial table clock of the seventeenth 
century, belonging to Mr. W. R. Crabbe; two silver fire-dogs, also 
seventeenth-century workmanship, lent by Mr. H. Williams; an exqui- 
site miniature filagree looking-glass of the period of Queen Anne, be- 
longing to the Rev. J. Fuller Russell; a fine ivory tankard sent by 
Dr. Parry Hodges; a silver sugar-basin, with cover of the last century, 
after the style of Charles I., contributed by Mrs. Reginald Smith; 
a silver-gilt standing-dish, seventeenth century, and a silver cup, parcel 
gilt. of the fifteenth century, by the Messrs. Farrer; and a medieval 
caudle-cup, lent by the Rev. C. W. Bingham. One of the curiosities 
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exhibited by Mrs. Reginald Smith was a buhl clock, said to have for- 
merly belonged to Louis XIV. 

The collection of carvings in ivory was very attractive, comprising 
specimens from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. The Rev. J. F. 
Russell was the exhibitor of a pair of devotional tablets, the carvings 
upon which represented the Nativity, the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Salutation, and the Offering of the Magi; also a leaf of a similar 
tablet, c. 1400, the subject carved upon which was the Crucifixion. The 
Messrs. Farrer were contributors of an antique casket, and devotional 
tablets, late in the fifteenth century. The carved head of a pastoral 
staff exhibited by Mr. E. Waterton was also observed with considerable 
gratification. There were a few excellent enamels, shewn by the Messrs. 
Farrer, and the Rev. J. F. Russell. The latter gentleman exhibited 
among others an enamel-plate, twelfth century, the subject upon which 
is the Presentation. 

At the upper end of the room was a case of valuable MSS. and 
books, displayed by the Rev. J. Fuller Russell. Among these were 
a Missal ad usum Sarum, of the latter half of the fifteenth century, 
the Hore B. Marie Virginis, c. 1425, English work, and a Proces- 
sionale ad usum monasterii Salvatoris de Syon. These were well illu- 
minated. An object of local curiosity was a pardon under the great 
seal of William III. to John Gould, of Milborne St. Andrews, for 
killing Benjamin Hayward, at Dorchester; and also a letter, with the 
autograph of Oliver Cromwell, appointing Stroud Bingham captain of 
one of the companies of the Protector’s foot regiments. ‘This last was 
exhibited by the Rev. C. W. Bingham, as also were some choice MSS., 
to which were appended the signatures of Henry VIII., Charles I., and 
the Protector. Documents bearing the signature of Lord-Bacon, and 
of several celebrated bishops and reformers were also shewn, Among 
the books there was a copy of the first edition, and also of the fourth 
of the celebrated letter of Columbus, giving an account of his discovery 
of America; a copy of the first edition of Milton’s “* Paradise Lost ;” 
and an exposition of the Apocalypse, fourteenth century, illustrated by 
seventy illuminations, representing the chief subjects contained in the 
book of Revelation. 

Among the gold work, Mrs. Berthon Preston exhibited a magni- 
ficent necklace, ear-rings, and pin, found on and near the skeleton of 
a lady at Pompeii; there were also finger-rings, seals, and fibule, from 
the same ruined city. Messrs. Farrer, of London, exhibited a magni- 
ficent pectoral ornament, in fine Italian work, and studded with gems ; 
also a quantity of plate. A case of Roman and medieval rings, coins, 
and fibula was the united contribution of the Rev. C. W. Bingham, 
Mrs. Preston, Mrs. Tucker, Mr. H. Williams, Mr. T. E. Biddlecombe, 
and Mrs. C. Tucker. A silver-gilt pax, and a delicate filagree case 
containing a goa stone, were exhibited by Mr. C. Tucker. Messrs. 
Farrer displayed a crystal cross enclosing relics, and a gold bulla. 
A splendid collection of lace, ancient and modern, was one of the 
attractive features of the exhibition. 

A remarkably fine diptych, by Hans Memlinc, was contributed to 
the exhibition by the Rev. J. F. Russell. Upon one leaf was a repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion, an original composition of miniature-like 
delicacy; on the other, Joan, the younger daughter of Charles VII., 
of France, and of Mary of Anjou, kneeling at a prayer-desk, and ac- 
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companied by St.John the Baptist. The diptych was executed pro- 
bably about 1460. In the sky are seen the Eternal Father symbolized 
as the Ancient of Days, the Holy Ghost in the form of a dove, and the 
Blessed Virgin seated on a faldstool, with the crescent moon beneath 
her feet, and holding on her knees the infant Christ, who raises His tiny 
hand to bless the kneeling princess, close to whom is an angel, sus- 
taining a shield emblazoned with the arms of Bourbon impaling those 
of France. 

There was an exquisite display of miniatures by Holbein and Petitot 
among other artists, from the collection of Mr. Bridge, of Piddletrent- 
hide, including portraits of Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Shakespeare, 
George III., Queen Anne, and other celebrities. Some illustrations of 
a very remote period were lent by Mr. T. Colfox ; these were lacustrine 
remains from Robenhausen, lake Pfaffillon, canton Zurich, Switzerland, 
procured on the spot in June, 1865. They comprised wood cut from 
the piles of the lake-dwellings im situ, a woven fabric, wheat, fragment 
of an earthen vessel, part of the jaw of a deer, an apple, nuts, and 
a celt, or stone axe. An engraving accompanied these relics, giving 
a representation of a pile village as it is supposed to have existed. A 
good collection of coins was exhibited by Mr. E. Bascombe. There 
was a small but valuable display of medieval arms and armour, in- 
cluding a sword having a russet steel hilt with military trophies and 
emblems of peace in silver, fifteenth century, belonging to Mr. D. B. 
Davy, Topham; a Toledo blade, sixteenth century, Mr. W. R. Crabbe ; 
an Eastern sword, probably a headsman’s, contributed by Mr. H. 
Williams, who also sent a group of helmets of the period of Charles I. 
Finally, corporation records, seals, and regalia from Dorchester, Wey- 
mouth, and Bridport were displayed. From the latter borough, among 
other interesting relics, were the Dome-book of Bridport, a.p.1452—1817; 
the account-book of the religious house of St. Michael Bridport, giving 
the weekly expenditure of the monks, a.p, 1454—1458; and an indulg- 
ence of forty days, dated July 5, 1446, granted by the Bishop of Sarum, 
and ten other bishops, to such as contributed to the repair of Bridport 
haven. To this document the bishops’ seals are affixed, and some of 
them are in a fine state of preservation. 


Aug. 2. Excurstoy to Maren Cast1e. 

The morning was devoted to hearing papers read in the Historical 
Section, Str Jonn P. Borteav, Bart., presiding. 

The Rev. W. Barnes, B.D., of Came, read a paper on Ancient Dorset, 
taking up the time at which the Saxon English and British were meet- 
ing in Wessex, and therefore in Dorset. He remarked that the Romans 
in their itineraries and other writings on Britain, took the names of places 
and men from British lips, and then moulded them into a Latin shape, 
so as to fit them to their language and their utterance; giving several 
instances. He then traced the etymology of the county name from the 
British Durngueis through the Saxon Dornsetta to the modern Dorset, 
and that of the county town from the British Dwrinwyr through the 
Roman Durnovaria to Dorchester, and shewed that the people were 
called Durotriges, and also Morini, or people of the little water, which 
little water he believed to be Poole water, reaching up to Wareham, 
a place of great note in early Saxon times. Poole water he thought to 
have been the Dwrin, from which Dorset took its name. Wareham, he 
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held, was shewn to have been a British residence by some inscribed 
stones found in St. Mary’s Church in that town. It must also, he 
remarked, have been known to the Romans as early as Dorchester, and 
been taken by them as their Dorset haven, yet they did not call it 
a ceaster, but took it only as a wareham, “mound inclosure.” It 
would be interesting to find how the Romans reached Dorchester, 
whether they ever landed at Wareham (then the Dorset port), or 
whether they marched down from Kent or London. The early his- 
tory of Dorset was bound in with that of the settlement of Wessex, 
under Cerdic and Cinric in the year 495. The first settlers landed 
in Hampshire, and within about six years, in 501, others seemed to 
have taken a footing at Portsmouth, where, the Saxon Chronicle said, 
was slain a young British man of high nobility. Beside this we had 
another account of the battle at Portsmouth, and of the death of the 
young British man, in a poem of Llywarch Hen, the British bard. 
From Portsmouth the Saxons slowly spread westward. It seemed 
that the upper Axe (Esk), and the Parret, was for a long time the 
understood boundary between the Saxon English settlers and the 
British. He held that the Saxons and Britons were much mingled in 
Dorset, and that ethnologists were right in their opinion that Dorset 
men had much Celtic blood. In proof of this commingling he shewed 
that there were Saxon laws of King Ina, bearing especially upon the 
British, who dwelt among their Saxon conquerors in Dorset about one 
hundred and eighty years after the beginning of the settlement of 
Wessex. Another evidence of this was the names of outlying places, 
which he held were more or less trustworthy, as they were taken upon 
wider or narrower grounds of speech-lore. He conceived that ‘ ford”? in 
the many names of places in Dorset was a British word, meaning 
a road, and elaborately illustrated the signification of several other 
British words. 

The Rev. Professor Willis read a paper on Sherborne Abbey Church, 
during his discourse making frequent references to diagrams. The 
church, he said, was a splendid example of the different architectural 
styles. It had an undoubted Norman tower; Norman transepts; a fine 
Perpendicular nave, with Decorated windows; a Norman porch, with 
a front containing a mélange of all the changes and additions, and 
ending by a Perpendicular window. There was this peculiarity dis- 
tinguishing Sherborne Church; at the west end were the remains 
of a long wall, evidently the side wall of a church, authorizing anti- 
quaries in the belief that a parish church stood adjoining the present 
structure; indeed Hutchings, in an ancient map, shewed the ruins more 
distinctly, and marked them as “ruins of a parish church,” proving 
that it must have been more perfect in his time. He then said the 
first documentary evidence was a dispute between the monks and the 
laity, which led to the building of the present Perpendicular church. 
Hutchings gives another document from the record of Bishop Neville, 
Bishop of Salisbury. ‘This was a mere abstract, and somewhat un- 
intelligible, and he had, therefore, obtained a sight of the document, 
of which he read an abstract. It was an ordinance made by Neville, 
Bishop of Salisbury, “ between the Abbot and Convent of Sherborne 
and the parishioners, dated January, 1436.” It related to the well- 
known quarrel between the monks and the laity, respecting the adminis- 
tration of baptism and the ringing of bells. The Bishop went on to 
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say he visited the town of Sherborne, desiring to be informed of the mat- 
ter, and after investigation ordered the new parochial baptismal font to 
be removed out of the church, and the monastery font to be restored to 
its pristine site and uses. In this document the curious word “clockum” 
occurred in reference to an horologium, or clock. The Professor 
shewed the monks had been tampering with a door so as to incon- 
venience the parishioners, proving that they (the monks) were as much 
to blame as the parishioners, a fact that had never been brought out 
before. They were given a twelvemonth to enlarge the door, but the 
new parochial font was ordered to be forthwith removed. There was 
no doubt the monastery chancel served as the parochial church, but 
the monks wishing to get rid of the parishioners built them another 
church, but still kept the baptism to themselves on account of the 
emoluments. He then quoted Leland in reference to the continuance 
of the quarrel between the monks and the townsmen, which ended in 
St. Mary’s Church being set on fire and destroyed; here, however, 
Leland was mistaken, for a document still in existence informed us not 
that the church was destroyed, but that the fire consumed the choir and 
campanile. The church was restored by Abbot Bradford, who made 
the townsmen contribute towards the re-edifying of the church. ‘The 
next abbot, Peter Ransome, built the west part, which was a complete 
unfettered Perpendicular composition, not merely a Norman building, 
cased with Perpendicular work; it was dated, and therefore very valu- 
able. The nave was peculiar, being a Norman skeleton, with a Per- 
pendicular skin, and had none of its opposite pier-arches of the same 
size. He then referred to the Norman transepts; there was a Norman 
chapel, containing Norman arcading of a curious kind. The church, 
about 1480, began to get into such a hopeless state of ruin, that it was 
perfectly imperative to get it restored in order to keep it at all. It 
had been now so restored that on entering it appeared as if it had just 
left the hands of the builders; and not only so, but all the ancient 
symbols and marks had been so perfectly preserved, that the different 
architectural changes could be most distinctly traced. He then entered 
into a history of the restoration of the church, which commenced in 
1849, and was much indebted to the magnificent contribution of Earl 
Digby, who engaged to double whatever sum was subscribed by the 
public generally. The restoration of the chancel was also due to 
the singular munificence of Mr. Wingfield Digby. . 
Mr. Thomas Bond, F.S.A., read a paper on Corfe Castle. Whether 
Corfe is regarded in association with some striking events in history, 
or as a specimen of medieval military architecture, or simply as a 
picturesque object, it is alike equally interesting. ‘The earliest notice 
of the spot was in an Anglo-Saxon charter of the year 948. In 981 
Corfe was the scene of the murder of King Edward the Martyr. The 
castle of Corfe assumed the shape of the remarkable hill on the summit 
of which it was built. It formed an irregular triangle, the apex of 
which was connected by a narrow isthmus with the high ground on 
which the town of Corfe stands. The isthmus had been cut through, 
and the ditch thus formed was spanned by a stately bridge leading to 
the principal entrance of the fortress. The castle contained a base 
court of considerable extent, a second and a third ward, and two or 
three other courts. It had four gates. The ground-plan of the great 
tower was originally rectangular and nearly square, but a wing was. 
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subsequently attached to its southern face. Only the south side and 
parts of the east and west sides of the keep are standing, and large 
masses of prostrate walls lie in confusion around. Having more 
minutely described the keep, he observed that the masonry was of 
the usual Norman character. He was disposed to think the castle was 
built by William the Conqueror, but invited the Institute critically to 
examine its features that a safe conclusion might be arrived at on the 
subject. He then quoted documentary evidence in support of his 
theory as to the date of the structure. In the reign of King John 
considerable sums of money were laid out both on the tower and castle 
itself, and the king frequently visited the place, especially in the last 
year of his life. Its strength as a fortress induced him at one time to 
keep his treasure and his regalia there, and he also used it as a state 
prison. Twenty-four nobles concerned in the insurrection in favour of 
his nephew Arthur, Duke of Brittany, were, save two, it was said, there 
starved to death. King John caused Prince Arthur to be murdered, 
and sent his sister, the beautiful Princess Eleanor, prisoner to Corfe, 
where she remained for several years, and in the subsequent reign was 
removed to Bristol, where she died after a wearisome captivity of forty 
years, The unfortunate princess had, as fellow-prisoners at Corfe 
Castle, two daughters of William, King of Scotland, who were hostages. 
The three princesses had many indulgences, and were maintained in 
a style becoming their exalted rank. Besides the keep, the castle had 
four other towers, of which fragments only now remain. Eastward of 
the great tower are remains of a great hall. Adjoining the hall at the 
north end there appeared to have been a small apartment, which pos- 
sibly might have been an oratory. Extensive works were carried on 
here towards the middle and close of the reign of Henry III. Near 
the east end of the pass of King John there is a semi-cylindrical tower, 
having upon its exterior face a coat of arms sculptured in bold relief, 
and a shield held up by two human hands. These, he conjectured, in- 
dicated that the tower was built in 1296. In the rebellion of Simon 
de Montfort against Henry III., Corfe Castle was delivered up to the 
barons, and they retained it for five years. Nearly the whole of the 
base court appeared to have been erected by Edward I. The entrance 
gateway he attributed to the year 1280. Edward II. was temporarily 
imprisoned here in 1326, before being conveyed to Berkeley Castle, 
where he met his tragical and cruel fate. In the 11th of Henry IV., 
John de Beaufort, first Earl of Somerset, had a grant of the castle. 
The lecturer then traced its history to the year 1635, when the castle 
and manor of Corfe came into possession of Sir John Bankes, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and ancestor of Henry John Percival Bankes, 
Esq., of Kingston “Lacey, the present owner. He then related the 
history of the gallant defence of the castle by Lady Bankes in 1643, 
when it was besieged by the Parliamentary forces. It was one of the 
last places in England that held out for Charles I. In 1645 the castle 
Was again besieged by the Parliamentary forces under Colone] Bingham, 
and was captured through treachery. “By the orders of Parliament it 
was reduced to the shapeless but picturesque ruin that now remains. 


At 3 p.m. a large party started in carriages for an afternoon’s ex- 
cursion to visit the British and Roman remains and other objects of anti- 
quarian interest in the neighbourhood of Dorchester. ‘The first halt 
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was made at the amphitheatre called Mambury Rings. The arena of 
this earthwork is almost elliptical, and is enclosed save on the north 
side, where there is an opening by a mound about 30 ft. high. The 
party having scaled the rather steep ascent to the mound, the Rev. C. 
W. Bingham remarked that there were very many theories about the 
name Mambury, or Maumbury Rings, and he ventured to have a little 
theory of his own; it would not, however, at all suit his good friend 
the Rev. W. Barnes, for it had nothing to do with British names. He 
could not help thinking that the former part of the name “‘ Mambury” 
was derived from mimus. He had no doubt whatever himself that this 
place was constructed under the superintendence of the Romans, for 
the purpose of affording amusement both to the Roman army and the 
conquered people of Durnovaria. It was possible, therefore, that plays 
were acted in this amphitheatre, and everybody knew that mimus meant 
a stage player. He had never broached the theory before, and he was 
ready to have it knocked down at a moment’s notice. He believed that 
everybody, who knew anything about the matter, must be satisfied that 
the place was established under Roman superintendence. There was 
no sort of appearance about it to indicate that it was a Celtic structure. 
The outer wall, he imagined, had been greatly delebrated by time, and 
there had been a milestone put up by the Town Council of the borough. 
No doubt the area was much deeper formerly than at the present time. 
Dr. Stukeley, he believed, had broached this idea—the opening at the 
north side being the entrance to the amphitheatre, on the opposite side 
were the cave, from which issued the beasts. He did not think that 
he could listen with patience to anybody who called the amphitheatre 
a Celtic work. 

The party next proceeded onwards for about half-a-mile along the 
main road, and then diverged to the eastward to visit the ancient villa 
of Herringstone. Here the party was received by the present owner, 
E. W. Williams, Esq., and walking through the principal part of the 
house, which has been sadly modernized, entered the drawing-room, 
which is enriched with oak carving and furnished @ la Louis Quatorze. 
Here Mr. Thomas Bond, of Tyneham, addressed the company. He 
remarked that the origin of the name of Winterborne Herringstone 
was from a small stream, which also gave names to several villages in 
Dorset. They knew very little with exactness concerning the place till 
the time of Henry III. It belonged to Sir Henry Beauchamp, of the 
great Somerset family, who were the chief lords of the place. Under 
them the abbots of Bindon were the mesne lords of the manor of Her- 
ringstone. In the 27th of Henry III., he believed, an exchange was 
made between the abbots and Philip Herring, the latter giving some 
land at Chaldon Herring. He then came to live at this place, and it 
continued in the Herring family for several generations. In the time 
of Edward III. royal licence was granted to Sir Walter Herring to im- 
prove the place and enclose it with a stone wall. It was no doubt 
a mansion-house from the time of Henry III. The Herrings were 
a Norman family, coming from Harang, in Normandy, and they were 
feudatories to the Earl of Warwick in the time of Henry II. They 
resided at Chaldon Herring till they came to this place, where they 
continued till the reign of Richard II., when the elder branch of the 
family became extinct, and the heiress married a certain Robert Fovant. 
Shortly afterwards it passed, by some means not yet discovered, to the 
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family of Filiol, who continued in possession of the place till the early 
part of the sixteenth century, when it was purchased by the ancestors 
of the present owner. Although the manor entered into the family of 
Williams originally by purchase, subsequently they became co-heirs 
and representatives of the Herrings, who held the same for so long 
a period. Sir Walter Herring had two sons, to one of which he gave 
Herringstone and the other Chaldon Herring. At a subsequent period 
Sir John Williams, of Herringstone, married the daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir Thomas Delalynd, who was descended from the last 
heiress of the Herring family. The manor-house was said by Hutchins 
to have been built in the thirteenth century by Siward. But Hutchins 
knew very little about architecture, and the fact was that the Siwards 
had nothing to do with it. The room they were in, and probably the 
greater part of the original house, was built by Sir John Williams in 
the time of James I. It was in the form of a quadrangle, had a court- 
yard, a private chapel where service was performed, and a burial-chapel. 
The quadrangle was subsequently destroyed, and now that hall was the 
only portion remaining of the old building. He directed attention to 
the arms of the Williamses in the carving of the roof, similar to those 
in St. Peter’s Church. 

Mr. Parker said he thought they might congratulate the owner of 
the hall for having so well preserved a fine Jacobean ceiling, which 
architects were generally too fond of destroying. The ceiling was 
a remarkably good one of the latter part of the reign of James I. He 
pointed out, among the grotesque figures upon the inner roof, the 
letters c.p. and the arms of the Prince of Wales, shewing that it must 
have been constructed at the period he had stated. Having noticed 
several fine old paintings and other objects of interest, the party retired 
from the mansion. 

A pleasant ride of about a mile brought the party to the remarkable 
and immense earthworks called Maiden Castle, which occupy the flat 
summit of a hill, and are about one thousand yards from east to west, 
and five hundred yards from north to south, the whole begirt by two (in 
some parts three) ramparts 60ft. high. Here the Rev. W. Barnes 
acted as guide. He said that the Archeological Institute had received 
a hearty welcome at the old Roman town of Dorchester, but they must 
be content to enter this British town without a greeting by the in- 
habitants. They stood on the greatest of more than twenty earthworks 
of the Durotriges of Dorset, a work that took up 115 acres of ground, 
He pointed out the difference of form between the British and Roman 
castrametation, the former following the winding outline of the hill 
brow as at Maiden Castle, and the Roman form as at Poundbury, keep- 
ing more or less a squareness of angle and a straightness of sides. 
There seemed to have been four gates, and the one by which they 
stood had had, as most likely had the others, stone gate jambs, the 
bases of which had been taken away by a man then on the ground. 
The inner rampart had at one time something of a breast-wall of Ridge- 
way stones, of whiclt some few remained, and many loads had, to the 
knowledge of living men, been carried down to Martinstown for build- 
ing. He pointed out a debased bank far eastward as the western 
boundary of the earliest camp, and begged the members to observe 
the imbendings of the inner rampart at the ends of this cross bank. 

The Rev. H. Moule requested the company to forget for a while the 
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Romans and the Britons, and to observe the military skill indicated by 
the’ works, and to consider what kind of a population there must have 
been here to throw up such immense fortifications. No scattered tribes, 
he maintained, could have done it. New Zealand had been spoken of, 
but there was nothing shewn of the military skill of those tribes which 
approached that exhibited here. He had brought Indian officers to 
Maiden Castle, and when a distance off they had said it was like their 
hill-forts, but before they had gone far they said, these earthworks were 
not constructed by uncivilized men; it must have taken 100,000 men 
to make such fortifications. What must the population have been 
when they were constructed? Maiden Castle, he believed, dated back 
to a period of which we knew nothing, and of which we cculd learn 
nothing if we limited our inquiries to the period of the Romans, for- 
getting the 4,000 years before. 

Mr. Bingham said that in his remarks the day before he never 
thought of limiting their inquiries to the Britons and Romans. 

Mr. Barnes said the words he used were that when the Romans 
came this was a work of hoary antiquity. 

Mr. Moule reiterated it could not have been the work of scattered 
tribes ; no people anxious only for the safety ot their cattle would make 
such earthworks, 

A move was now made to another part of the castle, the Rev. W. 
Barnes leading the way. A halt was made at a pit, and Mr. Barnes 
observed that military men wondered how the people taking refuge in 
these fortifications obtained water, for without water they could not 
live. There was a winter burn or stream near, but it would be incon- 
venient for them to go out for water when the place was besieged. 
This pit was in the shape of an inverted cone. Some thought that it 
had been a chalk-pit. Unfortunately the whole place had been ploughed 
over within the last hundred years, but there was no place where a cart 
or even a wheelbarrow could be brought to convey away the chalk, 
supposing it to have been a pit of that sort. Others thought it was 
a cattle-pond, but it was too steep to be used for such a purpose. Dr. 
Cowdell had told him that he dug at the bottom of the pit, and found 
it to be lined with flint stones, and his (Dr. Cowdell’s) theory was that 
the pit was used as a tank, in which the occupants of the castle placed 
the water fetched from the spring for their use. At the present time 
he did not believe the pit would hold water for any length of time. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham observed there was a tradition as well 
founded as traditions generally were, that once upon a time a goose 
was put into this hole, and the same afternoon it came up at the town 
pump of Durnovaria. 

The Rev. Gilbert Smith, of Tenby, said it suggested to him that 
there was a good deal of geological action at the bottom of it all. 
He could shew them embankments, tortuous like those before them, 
which were entirely of geological origin, and man had nothing to do 
with them. 

The party having proceeded again to the rathparts, and walked 
along to the eastward to where a huge mound terminated, the Rev. W. 
Barnes pointed out what he considered to be the end of the old camp 
cr oppidum, and the indications of further ground being taken up. 
Here General Lefroy was called upon to give his opinion upon the 
earthworks, as a military man. He said that he shared in the pro- 
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foundest degree the respect all must feel for the immense energy and 
perseverance of our ancestors, whoever they. were, in throwing up 
these wonderful earthworks, the only parallel to which, as far as he was 
aware, were the earthworks constructed by the unknown tribes of 
Ohio. He agreed with the former speakers as to their manifesting 
evidences of organization of labour and continuity of purpose far 
beyond what the scattered and divided tribes with which they con- 
nected the county were capable of; and he held that they must be the 
work of an anterior race. From the hasty survey he had made, he 
should judge that the works extended for nearly a mile, and a portion 
of the ramparts he had just measured was sixty feet high; and these 
were works made by people who had not the command of large flat 
tools, like our spades, but who worked with celts, or narrow instru- 
ments, by means of which only a small quantity of earth could be 
transported at atime. He thought that the difficulty as to the water 
supply might be partially solved by the habits of the people of those 
days. The incursions were made by levies or masses, and if they 
found the enemy prepdred to receive them they dispersed; nor did 
they, he imagined, keep such a vigilant watch as to prevent the 
besieged from having access to water in various directions. From the 
military allusions in the early books of Scripture it was evident that 
what was regarded as the primary duty of a modern soldier—keeping 
watch—was observed with extreme laxity in those days. But he 
thought that the people mainly depended on the surface water caught 
in the pit referred to, which was conveniently placed for that purpose. 
As to Maiden Castle being defended in the strict sense of the word, he 
thought that was impossible, because it would take as many men 
to defend it as to make it. He thought the occupants must have 
trusted to other obstacles than the earthworks, such as they in military 
parlance called abattis—structures which the enemy would find a diffi- 
culty in passing. The mere physical difficulty of mounting an earth- 
slope by naked men unencumbered by armour would have been but 
trifling, and with the activity they acquired in the chase they could 
more easily have assaulted the place than modern soldiers bearing their 
accoutrements. Therefore, he concluded-that the defenders must have 
had recourse to other means beside earthworks, to render the place 
tenable. 

In illustration of what had been adduced as to the difficulty of the 
people occupying Maiden Castle during a siege obtaining water, Mr. 
Beresford Hope observed that Homer, describing the siege of Troy, 
spoke of the springs of the Scamander as being outside the town. 

In another part of the earthworks, Mr. Barnes made some remarks 
upon the etymology of the name Maiden Castle. He considered that 
it indicates a castle without a castle—the same as a maiden assize 
means an assize without any trials—or a fastness on the plain. 

Mr. Bingham said he had been asked several times the question, 
which perhaps some gentleman could answer, why this camp appeared 
to be less defended on the side towards the sea, from whence, in 
all human probability the foe came, than on the other? No explana- 
tion of this peculiarity was offered; but Mr. Barnes remarked that he 
did not think the weakness of the side nearest the enemy was of much 
account. 

The party then proceeded to a spot where excavations had been 
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made, by the permission of Mr. Sturt, and at his expense, under 
the direction of Mr. Cunnington. The hole was about three feet 
deep, and Mr. Cunnington explained that it was an ancient British hut 
hole, but at the bottom of it were found two or three inches’ depth of 
ashes, also several sling-stones and pieces of pottery. An urn was 
found in the other camp, also a small drinking-cup, and a piece of an 
ancient quern, which Mr. Bingham said was possibly brought from 
Germany. These were to be seen at the Museum, as also a piece dug 
from the pit shewing the stratification of the ashes. Bones of various 
animals, and a piece of a human jawbone, containing a tooth very much 
worn, were likewise discovered there. In the presence of the party an 
excavator dug in the hole, and threw up small pieces of pottery and 
bones, which were curiously examined. Mr. Cunnington said that he 
had been led to these hut holes by observing slight depressions upon 
the surface of the ground, but there was great difficulty in making 
such researches, because the whole surface had been ploughed over 
within the last hundred years. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham moved that Mr. Sturt be thanked for his 
kindness in this particular, and also because he is one of the landlords 
of Dorset who strenuously set their faces against the destruction of the 
old tumuli where our ancestors are lying. He trusted that all the land- 
lords in Engiand would follow Mr. Sturt’s example in this regard. 
These remarks were heartily endorsed by the company. ‘This con- 
cluded the proceedings at Maiden Castle. 

Returning in the direction of Dorchester, a diversion was made to 
visit the angular pound-like earthwork, in the Roman form of castra- 
metation, a field of high ground by the river Frome, called Poundbury, 
Mr. Bingham assembled the party at the north-western angle of the 
camp, overlooking the river, and observed that there had been various 
theories advanced as to the origin of this camp. Some people thought 
that it was an Anglo-Saxon camp of council, and others that it was 
a Danish encampment, but he believed it to be a Roman camp. 
Instead of following the line of the hill generally it was nearly in the 
form of a parallelogram. ‘To the westward there was a curious kind of 
ledge or linchit, to which Mr. Barnes desired him to call attention ; it 
followed the winding of the river for two or three miles. To himself 
it seemed impossible that it could have been a natural formation; 
whatever it was originally, he certainly thought it had been artificially 
enlarged. A little further up the valley, in all directions there were 
relics of what he believed to be British occupation. Mr. Bingham 
then directed attention to Wolveton or Wolverton House, the ancient 
seat of the Trenchards, and remarked that in that house, humanly 
speaking, the fortunes of the house of Russell began to rise in the 
ascendant. Sir Thomas Trenchard was Sheriff of Dorset, when the 
Archduke Philip of Spain was obliged to run his barque ashore at 
Weymouth. He was brought to the Sheriff’s house at Wolverton, and 
he being unable to speak any language but pure Dorset found it 
difficult to communicate with the Archduke. In this extremity he be- 
thought him of John Russell, of Kingston Russell or Berwick, in the 
neighbourhood, who had been a factor to a merchant in Spain and 
could interpret the speech of his royal visitor. He was sent for, and 
made himself so agreeable that the Archduke took him to London, 
where the King took a fancy to him, and in time he became Earl 
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of Bedford, and the founder of the house of Russell. From Poundbury 
the party returned to Dorchester. 


At the evening meeting the Rev. J. H. Austen read a paper on the 
Romans in Dorset. He said that he proposed pointing out, as nearly 
as he might be able, what relics of Roman incursion and sojourn in our 
country still exist. When Julius Cesar landed in Britain the sea-coast 
was peopled by Belge, who had been attracted by the love of war and 
plunder, These were said to have been overcome under the Emperor 
Vespasian. When Britain became divided into provinces, this district 
of the Durotriges was included in that termed Britannica prima. The 
five British Streets were :—1, Via Guethelinga, or Watling Street, from 
Richborough, in Kent, by London to Caernarvon and Chester; 2, Ikenild 
Street, from the coast of Norfolk at Yarmouth, to Old Sarum, and 
through Dorsetshire ; 3, Akeman Street, from the east by Bedford to 
Caermarthen; 4, Ryknild Street, from the mouth of the river Tyne to 
St. David’s; 5, Ermyn Street, from the eastern side of Scotland to 
Pevensey, by the Ikenild at Royston; and the Fosse Way, from the 
south coast to Notts. These might be considered as the bases of the 
subsequent Roman roads. The road upon which he had chiefly to travel 
now was the Ikenild Street, formed on the basis of the British Street of 
that name. It was sapposed to have proceeded from the coast of 
Norfolk (near Yarmouth) through Newmarket to Royston, where it 
crossed the Ermyn Street to Dunstable, where it met the Watling Street, 
thence to Streetly-upon-Thames, where it threw off a collateral branch, 
called the Ridgeway, which entered the county of Wilts at Ashway. 
After the separation, Ikenild Street proceeded by Silchester and New- 
bury to Old Sarum, thence to Woodyates, where it enters the county of 
Dorset; by the Gussages, where a branch is thrown off to Poole 
harbour, and probably another towards the north; by Badbury Rings, 
through Shapwick and Shitterton to Dorchester, whence was an important 
branch to Weymouth. From Dorchester it continued to Bridport, 
Exeter, and the Land’s End. ‘The lecturer then minutely detailed the 
present condition of the roads and the earthworks and other remains 
existing in their route. At the point where the branch to Poole harbour 
leaves the main road, the lecturer argued was the most important 
station on the route—the presumed missing station between Vindogladia 
aud Durnovaria. He had suggested that the Romans during their occu- 
pation of Dorchester and Weymouth coasted along and located them- 
selves in the bays of Warbarrow, Kimmeridge, and Chapman’s Pool, 
and that from thence a road proceeded to jcin a central station ; and, 
assuming that to be correct, he put the question, What the Isle of Pur- 
beck afforded so valuable to the Romans as to induce them to make the 
road ? Iu reply he suggested the clay and the Kimmeridge coal. Relics 
had been found at the Grange suggesting the existence of clay-kilns, and 
undoubtedly there were numerous factories there for turning ornaments 
from Kimmeridge coal. He dwelt upon the uses of the Jatter mineral, 
and argued that a talismanic value was attached to it. It also appeared 
to him that the ornaments were manufactured for exportation, and, 
seeing that the shale upon getting dry shivers to pieces, he suggested 
an inquiry as to what method the Romans adopted for their preservation. 
The point used in turning the coal was of flint. The lecturer then 
described the remains of several Roman ways in the eastern part of 
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Dorset, and the evidence they manifested of Roman stations. He then 
described Badbury Rings, which he regarded as a most perfect example 
of ancient castrametation, and proceeded to indicate the course of the 
Roman road to Wareham. From Wareham there were traces of a road 
to Dorchester, and he concluded that the building they were in stood 
upon it. He then spoke of the Roman remains at the north-eastern side 
of the county, and concluded by a reference to relics from Hod Hill, 
collected by Mr. Durden of Blandford. 

Mr. J. T. Irvine said that having attended a little to the question of 
Roman roads in Dorset, he believed the present road, described as that 
from Sarum to Dorchester, might more probably be a line from Sarum 
to some port or place in Purbeck, or perhaps Lulworth Cove. The 
direct road from Sarum to Dorchester left Blandford to the east, and 
reaching the line of hills, followed them until arriving above Ansty, and 
passing Hartfoot Lane it becomes known as the Long Lane; it then runs 
straight for Dorchester, (receiving near Piddlehinton Down another road 
which comes from Chesterblade and Blackford, in Somerset,) and after 
passing by Frome Whitfield it entered Dorchester. Leaving Dorchester, 
it went, not, as stated, to Eggardon, but near Winterborne Abbas, for 
Long Bredy Hut, to the Travellers’ Rest, by Walditch to the north of 
Bridport, where it is crossed somewhere by another from Horchester 
(coming by way of Stonidge). It then ran for Horchester, in Somerset, 
and on for Exeter. There were at least two Roman towns in Dorset, 
of which no mention had been made in the paper, one at Horchester, 
near Evershot, one at Buchester, near Fontmell and Shaston. There 
was every reason to believe Roman roads crossed the vale of Blackmore, 
coming south from Orcheston, in Wilts, and from near Maiden Bradley ; 
both ran for the Dorchester road somewhere at Bellchalville or there- 
abouts, but another line ran south and west for Horchester, and on from 
there for the sea near Bridport. 

It was suggested that these questions should form the subject of local 
investigation. 


Aug.3. Visit 10 SHERBORNE. 


The members of the Institute reached Sherborne by railway about 
11 o'clock, and immediately proceeded to the Abbey Church. On their 
way they were joined by the Bishop of Oxford, and by Sir W. Medlycott, 
Bart., and other influential persons connected with the district. 

The Rev. Professor Willis having mounted a chair in front of the 
church, described its history and architecture. He commenced by 
directing the attention of the company to the fragments of an older 
church, which now exist at the west end of the building. He entered 
minutely into an architectural description of these details, and observed 
that the ancient parish church of All Hallows, at the west end of the 
Abbey, consisted of three aisles and six bays. He then explained how 
this portion of the building was connected with the present structure, 
and observed that the east end sloped off so as to admit of the con- 
struction of the great west window. ‘There was, no doubt, a screen 
against the two first piers of the parish church, before which was placed 
the altar. He then noticed the outside of the present structure, and 
called attention to the Norman porch on the south side, which had been 
most carefully rebuilt with the original stones, every stone having been 
marked, and placed in its original position. A battlement, Perpendicular 
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in character, and harmonizing with that of the church, formerly ran 
round the porch; and he must say, with all respect to the architect, 
that he was sorry that it had not been replaced. The learned Professor 
then entered the building, and took up his station near the pulpit, where 
he discoursed upon the architectural features of the interior. He ob- 
served that on the preceding day he had alluded to an ancient document 
respecting the disturbances between the parishioners of Sherborne and 
the abbot and monks of St. Mary's Abbey. This document, which was 
dated on the 4th of January, 1436, was an ordinance issued by Neville, 
Bishop of Salisbury. It commenced by stating that the Bishop had re- 
ceived accusations from the abbot and monks respecting the conduct 
of eight or ten of the townspeople, who had erected a new font in the 
church of All Hallows, on the plea that the door communicating with 
the abbey was inconveniently narrow. They made further “ pretence 
of the bells ringing for matins” in the abbey. It seems also, from this 
document, that there was another and a more serious ground of provo- 
cation given by the monks, viz. that the old abbey font had been im- 
properly removed from its position in or near the porch. The new font 
remained unmolested until the next Easter procession, when both par- 
ties laid their complaints before the Bishop at his visitation, and an 
angry contention ensued. The Bishop ordered 1. That the font erected 
in the parish church should be destroyed. 2. That the bells should not 
be rung for matins until after the sixth hour to the Abbey clock. 
3. That the Abbey font should be restored to its ancient place, and that 
all infants should be baptized therein. 4. ‘That the door of entrance 
for the parishioners into the abbey should be enlarged. When the 
Bishop’s mandate was received a serious riot ensued. As soon as the 
monks attempted to displace the new font, the townspeople, who had 
assembled for its defence, came into the Abbey, and, according to Le- 
land, a stout butcher, one Walter Gallor, defaced clean the stone font 
of the Abbey Church. The quarrel between the monks and the parish- 
ioners became somewhat serious, the Earl of Huntingdon taking the 
part of the townspeople, and Bishop Neville siding with the abbot and 
the monks. During the sedition a priest of the church of All Hallows 
shot a shaft of fire into the thatched roof of the choir, which was set on 
fire and destroyed. It may be inferred that the nave was not-damaged. 
We learn from Leland that the parishioners were compelled to con- 
tribute towards the restoration of the east end of the building. 

The learned Professor then proceeded to describe the architecture of 
the church, which belongs to the Perpendicular period, but contains ex- 
cellent specimens of the Norman, Early English, and Decorated periods. 
The arches of the tower and part of the transepts are of Norman work, 
while the nave and chancel are Perpendicular. Professor Willis de- 
scribed the architectural peculiarities of the choir and nave. He alluded 
to the splendid Perpendicular work of the choir, which was erected by 
a master-hand, and particularly described the light and graceful roof 
with its elegant tracery and fan-vaulting. He next described the nave, 
which was rebuilt by Abbot Peter Ransome, from 1475 to 1490, and 
remarked that although the church was mainly Perpendicular in style, 
its original Norman character is unmistakeable throughout. The piers 
of the nave are polygonal, without capitals, and are singularly enriched 
on each face with panels which follow the arch and meet at the top, 
where they are united by a shield bearing a coat of arms, The pier- 
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arches of the nave were unequal in space, and the piers were not op- 
posite each other. He hinted it was not improbable that beneath the 
ashlar of the present piers, which was Perpendicular in style, might be 
found the original Norman work, forming, as at Winchesters the cores 
-of the piers. ‘The learned Professor described at full length the other 
portions of the building. 

The company then left the church, and the Professor led them to 
the north side of the edifice, where he pointed out the remains of the 
cloisters. He took them into the school-room, which was stated to 
have been the refectory of the monastery; but as there were no remains 
of a pulpit, he did not think it was ever used for that purpose. Neither 
did he believe, as some said, that it was a dormitory. He considered it 
not improbable that it was the cellarer’s hall, and might have been used 
for the accommodation of guests, all classes, from the prince to the 
beggar, being entertained at the great monasteries in former days. 

The party then adjourned to Sherborne Castle, the seat of Mr. G. D. 
Wingfield Digby, who sumptuously entertained the archeologists and 
their friends in a marquee erected in the grounds. Mr. Wingfield Digby 
took the chair, supported by the Marquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford, 
Lord Neaves, Sir R. Kirby, and other members of the Institute. 

By desire of the Marquis Camden, the Bishop of Oxford seconded the 
toast of the health of Mr. and Mrs. Wingfield Digby. He said that the 
clergy present and throughout the length and breadth of the land 
thanked Mr. Wingfield Digby for what he had done at Sherborne 
Church. He had set a noble example to the laity of this country; 
and he (the Bishop) begged sincerely to thank him for what he had 
done, and also for his munificent hospitality on that occasion. They 
had been told that day of the disputes between the clergy and the laity 
which had taken place in Sherborne, when the Bishop of Salisbury 
came down to settle these differences. He could not help contrasting 
with those disorderly times the peaceful and pleasant gathering on that 
occasion. He begged most cordially to second the toast. 

Mr. Wingfield Digby returned thanks, and expressed the great satis- 
faction which he felt in meeting them on that occasion. 

Lord Neaves proposed a vote of thanks to Professor Willis for the 
able description which he had given of Sherborne Abbey Church on 
that occasion. He called on the Bishop of Oxford to second the toast. 

The Bishop of Oxford said that the annual meetings of the Archeo- 
logical Institute had acquired celebrity from the admirable architectural 
explanations of Professor Willis. At nearly all these meetings he had 
described some noble church or venerable cathedral, and he begged to 
thank him for these annual expositions. He could assure them that he 
was not using words of after-luncheon congratulation when he alluded 
to the high qualities of Professor Willis, and to his great care, his 
wonderful sagacity, his intuitive eye, and his unvarying kindness on 
these occasions. He was, indeed, the light of the Institute and the 
delight of the annual meetings. 

Professor Willis, in returning thanks, said that, in explaining the 
cathedrals and other churches of this country, much credit was due to 
those who had the care of these edifices, and who afforded him the 
opportunity of examining them and making himself acquainted with 
their history and architecture. He had felt great pleasure in visiting 
Sherborne Church, and was much gratified with the manner in which 
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that edifice had been restored, and with the noble example of ungrudg- 
ing, liberal munificence which Mr. Wingfield Digby had set to the 
whole land. The church had been perfectly restored, while all its 
ancient features had been preserved. He begged to thank Mr. Digby 
for what he had done. ; 

The company then left the tent, and proceeded to the ruins of the 
old castle, in the grounds of Mr. Digby. It rained up to the time when 
the party left the grounds, and the thunder was very heavy. 

Mr. J. H. Parker described the remains of the ancient castle, which 
was built by Roger, Bishop of Sarum, in the time of King Stephen. 
He observed that it was strongly defended, and gave a description of 
its plan and details. 

Some conversation followed, in which Mr. Parker, Mr. Freeman, 
Mr. Bond, and other members took a part. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham then gave an outline of the history of the 
castle, reading from the Rev. E. Harston’s “* Handbook to the Abbey 
Church of St. Mary, Sherborne.” From this account the history 
may be summarized as follows :—Roger Niger succeeded Osmund as 
Bishop of Sarum in 1102. He was the powerful minister and favourite 
of Henry I., and held also the earldom of Salisbury. He fortified the 
city of Sarum, and built for himself three great castles at Sherborne, 
Devizes, and Malmesbury. They were places of immense strength, for 
the Bishop was no mean engineer. In 1133 King Stephen seized these 
three castles, together with the Bishop’s plate, jewels, and cash, the 
latter amounting to 40,000 marks, and threw the prelate into prison. 
Sherborne was recaptured by the Empress Maud, and for the next two 
hundred years was retained by the Crown on various pretexts, but was 
at length recovered for the bishopric, together*with the chace and 
manor of Bere Wood, by Bishop Robert Wyvil, in 1355. Bishop 
Wyvil’s brass in Salisbury Cathedral records this fact, and describes 
him wut pugil intrepidus, a compliment to a bishop more appreciable 
in that day than at present. ‘The brass itself is most curious. The 
castle is drawn with all its towers. The keep has four turrets, two 
ornamented with a mitre, two with an earl’s coronet (Roger being both 
bishop and earl). At the window over the gate stands the Bishop in 
his robes, with crozier and mitre. His hands are lifted, as in the act 
of returning thanks to God, and re-consecrating the castle for the benefit 
of the bishopric. The long defilement it has undergone is expressed 
by the weeds and brambles in the foreground, where the rabbits are 
feeding or burrowing. In the gate stands the figure of an armed re- 
tainer, with the portcullis at his back, in the attitude of defence, as 
being ready to maintain his lord’s rights by arms. His left hand holds 
a shield, which is suspended from his shoulders by a strap, and in his 
right hand he wields his battle-axe. The brass is very nearly perfect, 
but the border and inscription are injured. How it escaped the pillage 
of the Civil Wars, when it is said that upwards of a hundred valuable 
brasses were destroyed, is wonderful. The castle and manor now re- 
mained with the see until the fourth year of Edward VI., when the 
Bishop, John Capon, made them over to the Lord Protector Somerset, 
who enjoyed them but a short time. On his attainder, the Crown again 
demised them to Sir John Paulett, Knt., for ninety-nine years. But 
the Bishop, having filed a bill in Chancery, declaring that he was in- 
timidated into this surrender of his rights, his life being threatened, the 
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Lord Chancellor decreed in his favour, and the castle once more re- 
verted to the see. The bishopric suffered most in this matter from the 
hands of Queen Elizabeth, who twice kept the bishopric vacant for 
several years, till she could find some abject occupant for it who would 
consent to surrender Sherborne Castle and manor to the Crown. Toby 
Matthew (afterwards Bishop of Winchester), declined her terms, and 
she refused to make him bishop, and twice was Archbishop Whitgift 
compelled to interpose by a spirited remonstrance against her conduct. 
At length she made one Coldwell bishop, of whom it is said that he was 
surprised into consenting to her terms, and never held up his head after- 
wards. He died very soon after, and she then (after two years delay) 
made Henry Cotton bishop, the condition of his appointment being the 
alienation of Sherborne, which she then bestowed on Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Of this Cotton, Dugdale remarks—* His son was born blind, who, not- 
withstanding, was made a minister, had three or four parsonages, and 
was canon of Salisbury, yet died a beggar.” Thus was the see of 
Sarum deprived permanently of this portion of its endowment, a yearly 
rent-charge of £260 being alone reserved to it. Raleigh greatly im- 
proved the estate, but did not enjoy it long. It next came into the 
hands of Prince Henry, who lived but a few months afterwards. Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, its next possessor, closed his career in ignominy, and 
the castle and manor were then sold by the Crown to Sir John Digby, 
afterwards Earl of Bristol. In 1645 the fortress was captured, after 
a siege of sixteen days, by Cromwell ard Fairfax, when Sir L. Dyves 
and Sir John Strangways, fifty-five gentlemen, and six hundred soldiers 
were taken prisoners. It was then dismantled, and with its materials 
Castleton Church and the wings of the present mansion were erected. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth gave an account of a Roman cippus in 
the grounds. It was erected to AZlius, by his “tent-fellow.” It had 
two interesting designs, the head of Medusa, with an owl at the 
bottom. 

Mr. R. Digby said the cippus was brought from Dresden by John 
Digby, who brought home the classical books in the castle, and who 
died young. 

The Rev, Mr. Joyce drew attention to a curious tessellated pavement, 
which now forms the floor of the dairy. It was discovered some few 
years ago among some Roman foundations on Lenthay Common. It is 
in excellent condition, and is most perfect. A sitting figure is repre- 
sented playing on a lyre with six chords, while a second figure is 
dancing and playing a double pipe, united at the mouthpiece. The 
borders are very rich. 

The body of the present mansion was built by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the date 1594 and his arms being visible on the windows. ‘The two 
wings were added by the first Earl of Bristol, and the stone walls have 
been coated with gray plaster. An archway of stone, surmounted by 
the Digby crest, forms the entrance into the courtyard. The gardens 
are very quaint and pleasant; and a stone seat is pointed out as that 
frequented by Raleigh when he indulged in the Virginian weed. A 
large sheet of water, formed by damming up what was once an in- 
considerable stream, is considered one of the most beautiful lakes in 
the west of England. It divides the pleasaunce from the woods which 
encircle the ruins of the ancient castle. ‘The park, which is five miles 
in circuit, contains 1170 acres. 


9 
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The party returned to Dorchester, where in the evening a conver- 
sazione was held in the temporary Museum. The company manifested 
great interest in the antiquities exhibited; and the reading by the 
Rev. W. Barnes of some of his poems written in the Dorsetshire 
dialect gave great satisfaction, and was greeted with warm applause. 


(To be continued.) 


CORK CUVIERIAN SOCIETY. 


March 1. Mr. Ricuarp Cavutrrerp, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The President exhibited the original invoice of the present insignia 
of the corporation of Cork. This document was evidently the one 
furnished to that body after the loss of the ancient maces, &c., at the 
period of the Revolution. The whole amounted to £67 19s. Dominick 
Sarsfield was mayor of Cork during the siege in Sept., 1690, and 
appears from the following item in the Council Book of the corporation 
to have been held accountable for the safe custody of the plate :— 

‘28th Jan., 1690. Whereas Mr. Dominick Sarsfield doth make application 
unto this board for abatement in the price of the sword and maces, and being put 
to the vete whether any abatement should be given him of the same, it was 
carried by the majority of votes in the negative, that no abatement shall be 
given him.” 


The President exhibited on behalf of the Rev. F. Dobbin, of St. Finn 
Barre’s, four small MS. works, entitled ‘‘ Sketches of Cork and its 
Environs, with plates, &c. 1813.” These little books were the result 
of the labour of two schoolfellows, one of whom afterwards bore a high 
reputation as an artist, the other a distinguished writer of the “ History 
of the County of Cork,” &c. 

Also on behalf of Robert Day, Esq., jun., a bronze battle-mace, 
with two sets of spikes, four on each row, arranged on alternate spaces, 
the upper row curving slightly downwards; it measures 24 inches in 
length, and 14 inch across its conical socket. It was attached to the 
handle by one strong iron rivet, portions of which still remain. The 
spikes are lozenge-shaped at the base, and are fully an inch in length. 
This is a fine specimen, and when securely mounted on its wooden 
handle must have been a most formidable weapon. They are rarely 
met with in Ireland. 


April 5. Mr. Ricwarp Cautrrexp, F.S.A., President, in the chair. 

The President said that he was indebted to the Rev. F. Dobbin, of 
St. Finn Barre’s Cathedral, for a curious legend, of which the following 
is an abstract; it lately came under Mr. Dobbin’s notice while making 
some historical researches amongst the late Mr. E. O’Curry’s MSS, in 
the library of the Royal Irish Academy. This romance, having refer- 
ence to the state of the domestic economy pursued in the hospice at 
St. Finn Barre’s in the eighth century, has sufficient interest to warrant 
its reproduction. ‘The tale is entitled “The Vision of Mac-Conglinne.” 
It begins :—“ Four things are necessary for or appertain to any compo- 
sition; the things that appertain to the present one are place, time, 
person, cause, or object.” The place of the composition was great 
Cork in Munster, the author of it was Anier Mac-Conglinne, of the 
people of Eogannacht Glenn Abhach. Cathal, son of Finguinne, was 
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a good king, who at this time reigned over Munster, and loved Ligach, 
daughter of Maolduin, king of Ailech, with whom he contended for 
the sovereignty of Ireland. It was the custom of Ligach (the north- 
ern Princess) to send presents of nuts, apples, &c., to Cathal as tokens 
of her affection. Fergal (this lady’s brother), having heard of his 
sister’s regard for Cathal, summoned her into his presence, when she 
plainly acknowledged to him her affection. He consented to her 
sending the usual presents, but called a scholar, and offered him 
a large reward for putting a charm into the apples, which he did, and 
forthwith despatched a messenger to Cathal with congratulations from 
Ligach, and the charmed fruit as a token of her lasting affection. 
Immediately that Cathal had swallowed them, they turned into a necro- 
mantic monster in his stomach, which produced the Loucrasis or vora- 
cious appetite. There were at Armagh at this period eight remarkable 
persons or students, for whom the following poem was composed :— 


“JT have heard of eight persons this night, 
At Armagh after midnight.” 


The eight persons here alluded to were the poets and poetesses 
Congan, Critan, Dubdath, Donfiac, Garbdain, Anier, Becan, and his 
wife. All of these had other names, and appear among the primitive 
Christians or saints of Ireland. One of them, Anier, better known by 
the title of Mac-Conglinne, is the principal hero of the present tale. 
He was intended for the Church, but abandoned that intention, and 
took up the profession of a poet. He was the most learned and severe 
satirist of his time. When he had determined on becoming a poet, he 
turned his mind to fix on the part of Ireland in which he should make 
his first poetical display, and having heard that Cathal, son of Fin- 
guinne, was then enjoying the profuse hospitality of the lord of Hy- 
Eachach (it comprehended the modern Kinalmeaky), in the west of 
the county of Cork, he determined on going to join him, as he was 
himself very fond of good cheer. He set out from Roscommon, where 
he had been studying under the clergyman of that church, and rapidly 
passing over that intervening county, arrived late in the evening at 
St. Finn Barre’s Church, in Cork. Here he went at once to the 
strangers’ house of the establishment, but found it in such an uncom- 
fortable state that it afforded him little inducement to make it his 
abode for the night. However, Mac-Conglinne took up his lodging 
for the night in the fireless strangers’ house of St. Finn Barre’s, but 
had not been long in bed when the Abbot’s servant came with some 
scanty food and a little fire for any one who might happen to occupy 
the place during the night. When Mac-Conglinne saw the miserable 
food and fire that was intended for himself he made three satirical 
cam-ranns, or crooked stanzas, beginning— 


“Cork wherein are sweet bells,” &e. 


The servant carried this rhyme to Manchin, the Abbot, who when he 
heard it became so enraged that he ordered the poet to be executed. 
The poet, however, demanded to be heard in his own defence, before 
the people of Cork, and this request being granted him he succeeded 
by his arguments and eloquence in obtaining a respite till next day. 
During that night he was visited by an angel, who declared to him the 
manner in which he should be able to cure Cathal. The next morning, 
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when the Abbot and people of Cork came to him, he told them he had 
a vision, the disclosure of which would be of great importance to the 
people of Munster, and demanded a further respite. He then recited 
a genealogical poem of twelve stanzas, in which he carries the pedigree 
of the Abbot up to Adam through a humorous line of ancestry, &c. 
The poet in due time presented himself to the King of Munster at the 
house of Pichan, a chief of the south-western part of the county of Cork, 
where the King was on a royal visit, and after an extraordinary pro- 
cedure cured him of the Loucrasis. The “‘ Annals of the Four Masters” 
records the death of Cathal, son of Finguinne, King of Munster, at the 
year 737, and there is little doubt from the obsolete language and 
style of composition of this tract that it was written in or shortly after 
his time. ‘The tract appears to have been intended chiefly as a satire 
on the abbot and ecclesiastical establishment of St. Finn Barre’s, of 
Cork; and the description of the Strangers’ House of that Church 
presents a graphic picture of the shelter it afforded to the way-worn 
stranger who sought its comforts and refreshments. It also appears 
to be pointed against the luxurious mode of living of the clergy of the 
day, at the same time that what are set down as luxuries in food would 
not be understood as such in our days. It also contains some curious 
details of domestic economy, social habits, dress, with some curious his- 
torical and topographical facts, not now to be found elsewhere, with 
a good deal of legendary and superstitious reading which might be 
found to throw light on some traditions and customs of our own time. 
The lists of articles of human food, joints of flesh-meat, &c. are very 
curious, and might be made useful to the lexicographer and Irish 
novelist. The names of the eight kinds of grain or corn known to the 
ancient Irish are given at folio 110. The “ Bells of Cork” are often 
spoken of in this tract, and the ‘‘ Books of Cork” are referred to as 
giving another version of it, and as containing also an account of the 
thirty blessings and benefits that were to come of devoutly reading it. 
For instance, the new house in which it is the first thing told, shall not 
yield a premature corpse, shall not be scanty of food or raiment, &c. 
The king, before whom it is read before going into battle or combat, 
shall come forth under the banner of victory. The remuneration for 
telling or reading this tale shall be a white speckled cow with red ears, 
a shirt of new linen, and a neck or chest garment, well covered with 
wool, and witha pin. “This tale,” says the late learned Mr. O’Curry, 
“is completely forgotten now in Munster, and an Irish translation of 
a foreign legend, entitled ‘ The Life of St. Margaret,’ is in high esteem 
amongst the peasantry and seafaring people of that province. I believe 
that from the first establishment of the Anglo-Normans in Ireland, 
clergy and laity made every effort to obliterate the recollections of the 
Irish saints and Irish religious legends, and set up in their places 
foreign saints as the patrons of the churches erected by them, and 
foreign legends as fireside tales for the common people; of these latter 
the versian of Merlino Maligno, the Eternal ‘Tongue, the Life of 
St. Margaret, &c. are in full esteem in Ireland, while very few of the 
native legends are remembered. 

Mr. T. Lane exhibited several beautifully executed photographs of 
St. Finn Barre’s Cathedral, taken from every point of view, both 
previous to and during the gradual demolition of the building; also 
photographs of some highly curious stone heads carved on corbels. 
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From the appearance of these very interesting remains, it has been 
conjectured that they must have belonged to the cathedral erected in 
the twelfth century, if not at an earlier period. They are all more 
or less mutilated, and were taken from the walls of the church where 
they were inserted with other masonry, another instance of the utter 
want of taste displayed by the builders in 1735—1739. These, with 
other remains of the more ancient building, such as carved mould- 
ings, &c., have been carefully removed by the direction of the Arch- 
deacon to the corridor of the cathedral library. All the vestiges of the 
ancient structure found up to the present time, were constructed of 
a yellow stone resembling Caen stone, and would lead one to suppose 
that the medieval church must have been rich in its architectural 
features. 

Mr. Robert Day, jun., exhibited, among other antiquities, (1.) A large 
bronze ring brooch, found on the northern shore of Lough Gill, co. Sligo, 
in the summer of 1864. Ornaments of this kind are generally made 
of bronze, but seldom of silver, gold, or copper, a higher antiquity being 
ascribed to such objects than to those made of the compound metal. 
This is a finely preserved specimen, and is ornamented on the back 
with zigzag lines, and in front by two triangular spaces, filled with an 
interlaced device, and terminating at each side by the well-known 
fern-leaf pattern, which is surmounted by two cusps; these, when the 
brooch was worn, supported the pin, and kept it in its proper place. 
The pin is 5 in, long, and where it clasps the brooch has a richly- 
engraved head. (2.) A bronze spear-head 7 in. in length. When 
found, part of the wooden shaft still remained in the socket, but this 
was thrown away as worthless by the finder; however, the spear-head 
is one of the finest specimens of its peculiar type which this country has 
produced. The bronze is of a bright golden colour, known to Irish 
collectors as the Dowris bronze, with here and there a patch of deep 
green patina or enamel, which proves its high antiquity. The blade is 
divided by a raised mid-rib, on either side of which are two rows of in- 
cised dotted ornaments; these are continued round both sides of the 
blade, and meet at the point. The socket is encircled above and below 
the ears or loops (which helped to secure it to the handle), with two 
rows of dots, between which are five concentric lines; the outer surface 
of the loops have a similar ornament. This must have belonged to 
a chieftain or captain, as engraved and ornamented weapons are very 
rarely found; when fixed upon its shaft and burnished “like gold,” it 
must have been indeed a beautiful weapon, and would bear comparison 
with any that are used in modern warfare. It was found not far from 
Ballymena, co. Antrim, and is very similar to Figure 386, No. 234, in 
the Catalogue of the Royal Irish Academy. (3.) A vessel made in one 
piece of thin bronze, hammered into the required form; it is artistically 
made, an overlapping rim forming the ledge, and is one of the smallest 
variety. It was found while digging up the outer embankment of 
a “fort,” near Cookstown, co. Tyrone, and must have been used by the 
primitive dwellers who inhabited the rath. Antiquities of great interest 
are frequently found outside forts, while the underground crypt within 
the fairy circle seldom rewards the diligence of the searcher. 
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ESSEX ARCH AOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 27. The annual meeting was held at Ingatestone, under the 
presidency of Sir Taomas Burcn Westery, Bart. A tour of the sur- 
rounding district formed, as usual, a part of the proceedings. Among 
those also present were T. S. Western, Esq., the Ven. Archdeacon 
Mildmay, Major Spitty, Capt. Jesse, Capt. Lucas, Revs. E. L. Cutts 
(Corresponding Secretary), F’. Spurrell (Financial Secretary), L. Parkin, 
Guy Bryan, K. B. Mayor, J. H. Bailey, B. J. Luard, T. Cornthwaite, 
and H. Smith; Canon Last; J. F. Wright, L. A. Majendie, H. W. 
King, W. King, Rogers-Harrison (Windsor Herald), T. Archer, Esqrs., 
&c., &c., and a number of.ladies. 

The usual reports were read, from which it appeared that there was 
no falling off in the number of members, but that a larger amount than 
usual had been expended in excavations, in consequence of which the 
financial aspect of the Society was not so satisfactory as could be wished. 
Beside mentioning the excavations at Bradwell-on-Sea, which had been 
conducted at the expense of the owner (Mr. Oxley Parker), the report 
gave the following account of the proceedings of the Society :— 


“The past year has been marked by several antiquarian discoveries of interest 
in the county. 

“Since our last meeting a portion of the town wall of Colchester having been 
threatened with destruction, the attention of your President, and other influential 
members of the Society, was promptly called to the subject, and it was in great 
measure owing to their remonstrances that the destruction was averted. The 
Society owes its acknowledgments to the mayor and corporation of Colchester for 
the courtesy with which these representations were received, and for the measures 
which they took to prevent the present or future mutilation of the historical relics 
under their control. 

“ Another discovery of considerable interest is that of a Roman house within 
the town of Colchester. The drawings of the foundations and pavement will be 
laid before the meeting to-day, and the details of the discovery will be published 
in an early Number of the Transactions. The very earnest thanks of the Society 
are due to Mr. Halls, of Colchester, in whose garden these remains were found, and 
who not only allowed us to uproot a large space of ground in order to prosecute the 
discovery, but also made the Society a present of the two fine and valuable por- 
tions of tessellated pavement and of the other objects of interest which were brought 
to light. 

“ At Billericay, in the neighbourhood of which we are met, some Roman sepul- 
chral remains have been found near the site of those which were exhibited by 
Major Spitty at Chelmsford in 1861, and two tumuli have been opened and found 
to contain interesting groups of British urns. The drawings of these remains will 
be exhibited to-day, and a paper on the whole of the interesting remains here dis- 
covered will be published in the Transactions. 

“ At Dunmow, also, quantities of Roman pottery have been found. We are in- 
debted to a young antiquary for collecting them with care, and thus supplying us 
with materials for forming new conclusions as to the nature and extent of the 
Roman occupation of this site. 

“ At Canfield, also, large additions have been made to the collection of Roman 
pottery and other objects, which was exhibited at our last Chelmsford meeting. 
One point of interest is the great similarity—in some cases the identity—between 
the remains of Dunmow and Canfield. - 

“Some other sites of Roman occupation have been made known, and oppor- 
tunities will be sought for their investigation. 

“ Thse records of work done during the year are sufficient to shew the continued 
usefulness of our Society, and to commend it to the support of the county.” 


It was remarked that Mr. Halls, of Colchester, had been offered £50 
for a portion of the tessellated pavement found in his garden, from which 
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some estimate might be formed of the value of his present to the 
Society’s museum. 

After the adoption of the report, and the election of a number of new 
members, Mr. H. W. King proceeded to explain, by means of coloured 
drawings (splendidly executed by Mr. Josiah Parish, of Colchester), the 
nature of the Roman house discovered at Colchester, and exhibited also 
representations and specimens of Roman pottery, fibula, &c. discovered 
at Canfield. 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts exhibited a map and plan of the Roman settle- 
ment at Billericay, and explained the various remains that had been 
there discovered. These remains, he said, had been found in groups, as 
at Colchester and other places, and at a short depth from the surface. 
He proved that Billericay was first a British and subsequently an ex- 
tensive Roman settlement, and he produced drawings of several urns 
found in the British tumuli which existed in the same neighbourhood. 

The Rev. L. Parkin, Rector of Ingatestone, then read a paper upon 
“ Medizeval Brickwork,” with especial reference to the majestic brick 
tower of Ingatestone Church. 

The Rev. E. L. Cutts continued the subject, and exhibited drawings 
of brickwork, amongst which were the Guard-room adjoining the Balkon- 
gate at Colchester, and the fagade of St. Botolph’s Priory at the same 
place (one of the earliest and finest examples, he remarked, of the use 
of medieval brick), the window and the turrets of a tower at St. Alban’s, 
the tower of Great Tey Church, Little Coggeshall Abbey, Oxburgh Hall, 
Norfolk (one of the noble halls of the fifteenth century), a gateway at 
Little Beckenham, specimen of terra cotta-work of Layer Marney tower, 
and the porches of Feering and Little Waldingfield churches, Suffolk. 
Mr. Cutts remarked that in many instances it was found medieval brick- 
work was plastered over and then marked out to represent stone-work. 
This was undoubtedly the case with regard to the chapel at Little 
Coggeshall, and traces also might be found at Ingatestone Church. 

Mr. H. W. King remarked that where access could be obtained 
by sea, it was found stone was invariably used for the construction of 
church towers. This was the case in the southern part of the county, 
there being only two exceptions, that he was aware of, Rochford and 
East Horndon, which were built of brick. 

After the election of the various officers, the party adjourned to In- 
gatestone Church close by, where the Rev. L. Parkin read another paper 
upon the church, pointing out its several peculiarities. The church was 
inspected with considerable interest, containing as it does the splendid 
monuments erected over the tombs of the Petre family. The framework 
of the hour-glass used in the time of the Puritans to define the length 
of the preacher’s sermon still remains, and is an object of curiosity. 

Returning to Ingatestone-street, the party found several vehicles 
awaiting them, which conveyed them at once to Ingatestone Hall, the 
former seat of the Petres, but only a remnant of which is at present 
standing. The portion of the building now in existence is simply the 
courtyard, formerly entered by an imposing gateway (which, it is said, 
fell as a stock of wine was passing under it), and is divided into several 
houses, the centre forming the chapel for the Roman Catholics of the 
neighbourhood, and the remainder occupied by. the Rev. Canon Last, 
Mr. Coverdale, steward to Lord Petre, &c. It is extremely picturesque, 
and, beside its antiquarian interest, has the attraction of being the locale 
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of the plot of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret,” the authoress of which book at one 
time resided in the neighbourhood. After the inspection of some of the 
rooms, which contain some splendid pictures by some of the best old 
masters, as well as some beautiful specimens of tapestry, the company 
assembled in the long gallery, where Canon Last, who had acted as 
guide, gave a history of the building in which they were congregated. 
The property, he said, in the first instance, belonged to the Abbey of St. 
Mary’s, Barking, founded by Erkenwald, fourth Bishop of London, who 
was esteemed so highly for his sanctity. At the suppression of religious 
houses the property was given to one of the Petres (who lived during 
four reigns, Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth), for a small 
consideration—some £800. At the time of the restoration of church 
property, Lord Petre made an arrangement with the Pope, by which if 
he built an hospital, almshouses, and other charities for educational pur- 
poses, he was to be at liberty to retain this Church property. Some sur- 
prise had naturally been expressed how, in the “ History of Sacrilege,” 
no maledictions had fallen on the Petre family, who had had a continuous 
succession to their property ; and the only way in which he (Canon Last), 
could account for it was the arrangement of which he had spoken. 
Ingatestone Hall, in the time of which he was speaking, was a kind of 
religious house, and the last of the Petre family who resided in it was 
the celebrated Catherine Walmsley, who married Sir W. Petre—the 
celebrated Baron Petre, he imagined, who was alluded to in the “ Rape 
of the Lock.’”’ She remained a widow over twenty years, until her son 
came of age, and then married Lord Stourton, living to the good old age 
of 88. During her residence at Ingatestone Hall she secreted, it was 
supposed, the Earl of Shrewsbury, a priest of the Jesuit order, who 
passed under the name of Gray, and his hiding-place had been of late 
years discovered. 

The company then completed their inspection of the building, and of 
course gave especial attention to the hiding-place of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, a deep and narrow passage-way between two walls, the entrance 
to which is at the corner of a room, and is effected by taking up a 
portion of the flooring. When this was discovered and opened a few 
years since, a large chest was found in it, supposed to have been used 
at the time of the Restoration for the secretion of vestments, and the 
vessels used in the celebration of Divine Service. 

Quitting, at length, this interesting spot, the party next made their 
way to Thoby Priory, in the parish of Mountnessing, the seat of C. R. 
Vickerman, Esq., situate in the midst of very elegant grounds. A great 
portion of the present building is new, but a part of the old Priory still 
exists, and makes a very superb drawing-room, the walls being covered 
with some very superior oil-paintings. At the end of the apartment are 
two ancient paintings of Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth, with a 
quantity of ancient armour in a splendid state of preservation. Six 
coffins, rudely constructed by hollowing out a tree, have been discovered 
in the grounds of the Priory, and one of these has been preserved, but 
the others have been re-interred. A portion of the southern arcade of 
the church, of early Decorated work, and the south window of the 
chancel still remain. Thoby Priory was founded early in King Stephen’s 
reign, between the years 1141 and 1151, for the canons of St. Augustine, 
by Michael de Capra, Roesia, his wife, and William their son, and 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary and St. Leonard. The Prior to whom it 
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was granted, and from whom it takes its name, was Tobias, and the 
patronage of it was in the Mounteney family. It was one of the smaller 
monasteries granted to Cardinal Wolsey in 1525, and was suppressed in 
order to be appropriated to his two colleges, the spiritualities being then 
valued at £18 13s. 4d., and the temporalit'es at £56 13s. 6d. a-year. 
Upon the Cardinal’s premunire, the manors belonging to the priory fell 
to the crown, and the manor of Thoby, with the site of the priory, was 
granted to Sir Richard Page, knight. 

Blackmore Church was next visited. Its peculiarities were described 
in a paper read by the Rev. F. Spurrell*. 

Fryerning Church formed the next feature of interest. The tower is 
of brick, and the nave was originally Norman, of which there are 
several traces. 

The party next halted at the Hyde, Ingatestone, the beautiful seat of 
Edgar Disney, Esq., a mansion crowded with oil-paintings, antiquities, 
and works of art. The antiquities comprised a valuable collection of 
Etruscan pottery, bronzes, sculpture, &c., and the paintings included 
works of Titian, Vandyke, Raphael, Canaletti, &c. 

Margaretting Church was the last stopping-place. Like Blackmore, 
it has a wooden tower: indeed, one is the counterpart to the other. The 
church was at one time rich in monumental brasses, but many of these 
have been torn out, and it is said sold, by the church clerk of that period. 

The proceedings of the day were terminated by a dinner at Ingate- 
stone, to which a large number sat down. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZZO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


July 31. The Rev. J. H. Hut in the chair. 

Mr. North (Hon. Sec.) gave a sketch of the intended proceedings 
at the Society’s meeting, to be held at Melton Mowbray, on the 17th 
of August. 

The Chairman exhibited tracings of three coats of arms on the 
exterior of the tower of Ashby Church. Two were the arms of Bassett 
of Weldon, and Bassett of Sapcote. 

The Rev. E. Tower called the attention of the Society to the deplor- 
able state of the ruined church and churchyard of Elmesthorpe, Leices- 
tershire. At present the building itself is desecrated by having within 
its walls beds of potatoes, and is a refuge for chickens and any animals 
which may choose to resort thither. The boundary wall of the church- 
yard, too, has been removed, and what was once consecrated ground 
set apart for the quiet and decent repose of the remains of the 
parishioners, is now unprotected from any acts and from any trespass, 
however repugnant they may be to that feeling of respect for the dead 
which is so strongly and so justly felt by all in this country. Mr. 
Tower also suggested the desirability of the Society applying to the 
clergyman of each parish in the county for information respecting the 
antiquities of his church and parish. 





* For full architectural details and illustrations of Blackmore Church the reader 
is referred to the late Rev. Alfred Suckling’s “Memorials of the Antiquities of 
Essex,” or to Buckler’s “Essex Churches.” The same works may also be ad- 
vantageously consulted with reference to the other churches visited this day. 
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It was unanimously resolved that Mr. Tower be requested to bring 
forward a complete scheme for carrying this suggestion into effect 
at the next bi-monthly meeting. 


SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCHZOLOGY. 


July 14. A meeting was held under the presidency of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Lorp Arruur Hervey, President of the Institute. 

The company assembled at the Bury Atheneeum, where was arranged 
a choice and valuable collection of antiquities solely from Icklingham, 
a parish some eight miles to the north-west of Bury. These consisted 
of specimens of Romano-British mortuary urns and other fictilia, vessels 
of glass, bronze armille, fibula, &c., from the cemetery of ‘ Stone-pit 
hill.” Spear-heads of iron, knives, keys; bronze, cruciform, and other 
fibule ; clasps, rings, ear-rings, and girdle-hangers; beads of amber, 
jet, rock crystal, glass, and earth, with many specimens of the rude 
pottery of the period, both plain and ornamented, obtained from the 
Anglo-Saxon graves of * Mitchell’s-hill.” 

In addition to the above were two cases, containing a selection of 
flint implements, manufactured by the ancient and modern inhabitants 
of Icklingham, comprising some fine specimens of the hache from the 
drift gravel, axe-heads, probably of a transition period, Celtic arrow 
and spear-heads, celts, thumb-flints, or skinners, hammer stones, &c. 
A corner of the second case was allotted to the display of certain ques- 
tionable antiques, in the same material, fabricated and sold to visitors 
as genuine by the modern labourers of the village. 

The noble President opened the proceedings of the day with a few 
remarks, and then called upon Mr. Henry Prigg, jun., of Bury St. 
Edmunds, to read his notes upon the ancient cemetery of “ Mitchell’s- 
hill.” 

Mr. Prigg remarked that for the last four years he had made the 
Icklingham district his peculiar study, and had been somewhat success- 
ful in recovering from the soil a considerable number of relics of its 
former inhabitants. ‘‘ Mitchell’s-hill,”’ from which the larger portion 
of the antiquities on the table had been derived, was a slight eminence 
at the entrance to the village of Icklingham All Saints, and during ex- 
cavations for procuring road stone the discoveries were made. These 
consisted of many rubbish pits, traces of early habitation, and a con- 
siderable number of graves. His examination of these had led him for 
convenience of explanation to divide the hill mto three portions: one, 
the easternmost, was almost exclusively occupied by Romano-British 
interments and mortuary urns; the opposite end was filled with Anglo- 
Saxon graves; while an intermediate portion apparently contained the 
graves of Christianized Anglo-Saxons, and slaves, many of the inter- 
ments being unaccompanied by relics of a marked character. One of 
the last group was remarkable from the double rite of inhumation and 
cremation being performed upon its occupant, whose grave was after- 
wards filled with large stones. Upwards of fifty graves were examined 
in the two last portions of the sleeping-place. And here it may be 
observed that the Institute is much indebted to the Rev. Robert Gwilt, 
the owner of ** Mitchell’s-hill,”” who has ceded to them these remains, and 
who, with the occupier of the farm, Mr. Newdick, very kindly assisted 
in the researches. Mr. Prigg then directed attention to three fine 

Gent, Mac. 1865, Vor, II, uu 
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human skulls, taken from graves Nos. 15, 38, 39, of this cemetery, and 
remarked that they were procured with some difficulty, owing to a re- 
pugnance on the part of the labourers to preserve them. He had sub- 
mitted them to the examination of Dr. J. Barnard Davis, F.S.A., one of 
the authors of the Crania Britannica, who had most kindly forwarded 
a report upon them. Dr. Davis pronounced the crania to be all Anglo- 
Saxon, and of a fine form, having the peculiarity of being all more or less 
affected by synostosis, or premature ossification and effacement of the 
sutures. Skull No.15, that of a*man of about thirty years, particularly 
exhibited this, being with the exception of the squamous sutures com- 
pletely ossified, and abnormally thickened; on its left side is a re- 
markable wound which cost the individual his life, though existence 
was sustained long enough to enable nature to put forth her healing 
power to some extent. With the exception of one, all the crania are 
of the dolichocephalic or long type. 

Lord A. Hervey having thanked Mr. Prigg for his explanatory re- 
marks, the party proceeded to West Stow, upon the heath adjoining 
which was pointed out the site of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery, the 
remains from which are described by Mr. Samuel Tymms in an early 
number of the Society’s Journal ; also the vestiges of an ancient circular 
or oval inclosure approximating. 

From thence a short tide brought the party within the confines of 
Icklingham, and Mr. Prigg, acting as cicerone, conducted the archzolo- 
gists to a position upon the western end of * Stone-pit hill,” otherwise 
known as Rampart or Ram-pit hill, and commenced by pointing out 
what he considered to be the site of the British town and the Roman 
station succeeding it, as evidenced by the number of coins, fragments 
of pottery, and occasionally vestiges of foundation found thereon, whilst 
casual excavations revealed numerous rubbish pits and trenches. The 
coins range from Vespasian to Arcadius, with many of the rude imita- 
tions known as minimi. On one occasion, Mr. Prigg received near 150 
coins from the three fields westward of the “ Stone-pit hill,” the majority 
being the third-brass of the later emperors. This station he considered 
was none other than the Icianos or Icinos of the 5th Iter of Antoninus. 
Close approximating to the north-east, is the site of the principal ceme- 
tery of the station, over which the visitors were conducted, and the 
modes of interment practised therein explained. Great interest was 
excited by a small excavation made at Mr. Prigg’s suggestion, upon 
the spot actually occupied by one of the ustrine, or burning-places 
of the cemetery. Leaving this for the edge of the gravel-workings, the 
presumed course of the ancient way known as the Icknield Street was 
pointed out. 

The party now proceeded to inspect the gravel-beds beneath the 
cemetery, good sections of which are exposed in the many workings 
for stone. These fluviatile deposits are remarkable for having en- 
tombed in their depths not only remains of the mammoth and other 
extinct mammalia, but relics of man himself, in the shape of the ovoid 
flint axe-heads and implements, with which in his rude state he carried 
on the struggle for existence with the gigantic pachyderms, carnivora, 
and ruminants that shared with him possession of the country. Singu- 
larly enough, shortly before the arrival of the archeologists, a well- 
wrought specimen had been found in the westernmost workings of the 
hill, at a depth of 74 ft. from the surface, beneath a stratum of sand 
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and a superimposed bed of coarse gravel, while the surface soil shewed 
a section of an ancient refuse trench, assignable to the early Romano- 
British period. 

Leaving Leech Moor, the interesting site known as “ Mitchell’s-hill” 
was visited, and from thence the party adjourned to partake of lunch in 
the grounds of Icklingham Hall, to which they had been invited by 
C. E, Gibbs, Esq. 

The church of St. James, under restoration at the sole expense of 
Mr. Gibbs, was afterwards visited, together with the field known as 
Kent or Camp close, where a few days previously Mr. Prigg had made 
some excavations, resulting in the discovery of a coffined interment 
of a female. For lack of time, at this point the meeting was dissolved ; 
holding over the visit to the site of the military camp of 1779, and the 
line of entrenchment known as the Black Ditch, to a future occasion. 





THE BYAM FAMILY. 


In former volumes of the GenTLEMAN’s Magazine, as indicated be- 
low*, have appeared notices of various members of this family, who 
acted a part of conspicuous loyalty in the time of the Great Rebellion. 
More fortunate than many of their compeers, they have still lineal 
descendants who feel a lively interest in their fame, and, beside print- 
ing their Memoirs, either erect or restore their monuments. Of the first 
class is a handsome tablet recently set up in Castle Lyons Church, 
Ireland, to the memory of the Rev. Edward Byam, M.A., of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, who was Precentor of Cloyne, and of whom 
a notice will be found in Dr. Brady’s “Records of Cloyne”” (vol. ii. 
p- 306) ; this has been done by the Rev. Richard Burgh Byam, M.A., 
Vicar of Kew and Petersham, in the county of Surrey. And Edward 
S. Byam, Esq., of Weston-super-Mare, the author of the Memoir be- 
fore alluded to, and of some communications in our pages on the 
same subject, has restored a monument in the church of Stanford-in- 
the-Vale, Berks., which commemorates Capt. Francis Knollys (nephew 
of the Earl of Banbury), who died in 1640, and from whom he is 
lineally descended. We have received copies of very fine photo- 
graphs of both these monuments, and we commend these examples 
of reverent care for the memory of ancestors to the consideration of 
our readers. The most cursory glance around our churches will shew 
how lamentably this imperative duty is neglected, and the conse- 
quence is, that of hundreds of noble monuments figured in the County 
Histories of a century ago, a very large proportion have now dis- 
appeared *, or have been suffered to fall into a state of decay, which is 
the sure precursor of their being shortly swept away as “old ma- 
terials ;” and this, too, although the estates of the persons comme- 
morated are stil] in the hands of their lineal descendants. 





* Gent. MaG., March 1863, p. 359; Sept. 1863, p. 350; Feb. 1864, p. 227. 

* “Clerical and Parochial Records of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. By W. Maziere 
Brady, D.D.” 3 vols., 8vo. Longmans, 1864. 

* See pp. 355—357 of the present Number. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, 
for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
containing their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1712. 


Smr,— The following document, illustrative of the history of the 
British Army, of which the original is preserved in the Evidence 
Chamber, Kilkenny Castle, appears to me not unsuitable to your pages. 
Perhaps some of your readers will point out the representatives of the 
various corps at the present day.—I am, &c. 


Kilkenny. JaMEs GRAVES. 





List of all Her Majesty's Land Forces according to their Seniority from the time 
of Raising, with an accot. of their present Disposition, Aprill 2d, 1712. 


Time of In what Service 


Regiments. Raising. they now are, 


First Troop of Guards ‘ : oi 
Second Troop of Guards ; . 
Third Troop of Guards P ‘ 
Fourth Troop of Guards. , . pIn and about London. 
lst Troop of Granad. Guards ‘ ‘ 
2nd Troop of Granad. Guards ‘ , 
Royal Regt. of Horse Guards . 1661 
Queen’s Regiment . : . 1685 Flanders. 
Lieut.-Gen. Harvey’s : . 1685 Prisoners at Brihuega. 
Lieut.-Gen. Wood's ; : Flanders. 
Lieut.-Gen. Langston’s 1685 Ireland. 
Lieut.-Gen. Cadogan’s ‘ : 
Lieut.-Gen. Palmer’s . ‘ Flanders. 
eg = — : ; 1608 

ord Windsor’s . ‘ . 169 
Duke of Ormond’s . ‘ . 1703 } Ireland. 





Dracoons. 

Royall Regiment . : . 1683 Prisoners at Brihuega. 
Queen’s Regiment . ; ° ae 
Sir Richard Temple's "$1685 North Britain. 

arl of Stair’s ; ; ; 
Lt.-Gen. Ross’s ‘ ‘ a } Flanders. 
Lt.-Gen. Echlin’s . ; . 1688 North Britain. 
Major-Gen. Pepper’s ‘ . 169% Prisoners at Brihuega. 
Brigadier Lepell’s . , . 170} Serving in Catalonia. 
Colonel Morrice’s ‘ ‘ 
Maj.-Gen. Pearce’s : ‘} 1706 Ireland. 
Lieut.-Gen. Stanhope’s . 1706 Prisoners at Brihuega. 
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In what Service 
they now are. 


Time of 


Raising. 





Col. William Kerr’s * 
Earl of Hyndford’s* 
Col. la Bouchetier’s 
Col. Foisac’s 

Brigad. Wither’s 
Col. Golly’s 

Col. Desborde’s 
Marg. D’Assas_. 
Earl of Wharton’s . 


Foor. 


First Regt. of Guards 
Coldstream Guards 
Third Regt. of Guards 


Royal Regt. of Foot 
Colonel Kirk’s 

Colonel Selwyn’s 
Lt.-Gen. Seymour’s 
Colonel Harrison’s 
Maj.-Gen. Pearce’s 
Royal Fuziliers 
Lt.-Gen. Webb’s 
Lt.-Gen. Stewart’s . 
Lord North and Grey’s 
Brigadier Hills. ‘ 
Col. Phillips late Livesay’s 
Earl of Barrymore’s : 
Lt.-Gen. Tidcomb’s 
Earl of Hartford’s . 
Brigadier Durell’s . 
Maj.-Gen. Wightman’s 
Maj.-Gen. Newton’s 
Brigadier Stearn’s . 
Brigadier Freke’s . 
Maj.-Gen. Handasyde’s 
Maj.-Gen. Sabine’s 
Maj.-Gen. Primrose’s 
Maj.-Gen. Whetham’s 
Lord Mountjoy’s 
Colonel Disney’s 
Lt.-Gen. Gorge’s 
Scotts Fuziliers ° 
Brigadier Preston’s® 
Lt.-Gen. Holt’s 
Maj.-Gen. Will’s 
Brigadier Borr’s 
Colonel Going’s 

Lord Shannon’s__. 
Col. Cha. Churchill’s ¢ 


"$1685 


J 
j 
‘ . Jamaica. 
‘ 1689 } Flanders. 
j 


3 1708 f Neth os 


North Britain. 
17 mT 


1709 > Portugall. 


1710 
Redue’d in Ireland all but 
the Horses. 


In Britain, except two Ba- 
tallions in Flanders and 
1 Batallion Prisoners at 
Brihuega. 

Flanders. 

North Britain. 

Flanders. 

South Britain. 

Prisoners at Brihuega. 

Portugal. 

Spain. 

Flanders. 

Treland. 

Flanders. 

South Britain. 

Spain. 

Gibraltar. 

Ireland. 


1664 


1673 
1673 





1687 } Flanders. 


North Britain. 
1686 Portugall. 


168 
saan } Flanders. 


Spain. 
Treland. 

South Britain. 
Treland. 


Flanders. 


1701 


1703 


1705 Marine Regiments. 


1701 





* Came on the English establishment upon the Union. 
> Came on the English establishment from North Britain. 
* Raised on the Irish establishment. 
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Regiments, 


Time of In what Service 
Raising. they now are. 





Lt.-Gen. Mordaunt’s 
Brigadier Windsor’s 
Lt.-Gen. Farrington’s 
Brigadier Wade’s . 
Maj.-Gen. Sibourg’s 
Brigadier Hamilton’s 
Colonel Dormer’s 
Colonel Newton’s . 
Lt.-Gen. Sankey’s . 
Colonel Windress’s 
Major-Gen. Evans’s 
Major-Gen. Elliott’s 
Brigadier Bowles’s 
Colonel Molesworth’'s 
Brigadier Sutton’s . 
Major-Gen. Rook’s 
Colonel Frank’s . 
Late Edw. Stanhope’s 
Colonel Creighton’s 
Marq. de Montandre’s 
Earl of Deloraine’s . 
Colonel Kane’s ‘ 
Colonel Alexander’s 
Maj.-Gen. Wynn’s . 
Colonel Butler’s 

Sir Robert Rich’s . 
Col. Wm. Stanhope’s 
Sir Charles Hotham’s 
Colonel Clayton’s . 
Lord Mark Kerr’s . 
Col. Dubourgay’s 
Brig. Stanwix’s 
Colonel Munden’s . 
Brigad. Gore’s 
Colonel Tyrrell’s 
Brigad. Price's 
Brigd. Breton’s* . 
Colonel Pocock’s? . 
Brigad. Grant’s ¢ 
Lord Stane’s ‘ 
Col. Edw. Jones’s . 
Colonel Fielding’s . 
Colonel Lucas’s 
Brigad. Vezey’s 
Colonel Dalzel’s_ . 
Sir John Wittewrong’s 


‘< 


Jersey and Guernsey. 
170} South Britain. 

Gibraltar. 

Prisoners at Brihuega. 


* > Flanders. 
‘ Prisoners at Brihuega. 


Flanders. 
Portugall. 

- North Britain. 

. Flanders. 

Spain. 

1708 re at Brihuega. 
Spain. 
Flanders. 
Redue’d in Spain. 
Redue’d in Portugall. 


1703 


Trelan 

South Britain. 
Treland. 

South Britain. 
Leeward Islands, 
Flanders. 


} L708 een | in Spain. 


41705 Gibraltar, 


Spain. 


South Britain. 
Ditto. 


} Spain. 


- L194 _ Redue’d in Portugall. 


} Prisoners in Brihuega. 
Redue’d in Portugal. 





J. Redue’d in Spain. 
; . North Britain. 
; 1708 


Flanders. 
North Britain. 
Reduced in Spain. 
. Serving in Portugall. 
1708 Reduced in Portugall. 
. Ireland. 
Portugall. 


:: 1709 Prisoners in Brihuega. 


Treland. 





* Came on the English establishment upon the Union. 
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DESTRUCTION OF CHURCH MONUMENTS IN ESSEX. 


Srr,—Leigh Church, in Essex, is es- 
pecially noticed by Morant, the county 
historian, for containing “more sepul- 
chral monuments than are to be found 
in the whole hundred besides,” and he 
might have added, “more monuments 
of historical interest and of illustrious 
men.” In that town were born and 
buried the celebrated Adiniral Sir Richard 
Haddock, Knt., his father and grand- 
father; (Capt. William Haddock, and 
Capt. Richard Haddock, eminently dis- 
tinguished for their naval services in the 
17th century,) and his scarcely less cele- 
brated son, Nicholas Haddock, Admiral 
of the Blue. This remarkable family 
within the brief space of a century gave 
not less than two admirals and seven cap- 
tains to the British navy, nearly all of 
whom rose to eminence in their profes- 
sion®. The Haddock family was seated 
at Leigh continuously from the year 
1327; and the louse in’ which these 
nine naval heroes were probably born, 
is still standing. It was sold by Sir 
Richard in 1707. Other “naval wor- 
thies,” natives of, or long residents in 
Leigh, lie interred in the church and 
churchyard. Connected with the town 
by family alliances and near relation- 
ship to the Haddocks were Admiral Sir 
Edward Whitaker, and his brother Capt. 
Samuel Whitaker, both of whom, espe- 
cially the former, took such distinguished 
parts in the siege and capture of Gib- 
raltar. There too was born Andrew 
Battell, whose “strange adventures” 
form so curious and interesting a chap 
ter in Purcbas’s “ Pilgrimage.” Alto- 
gether, the sepulchral inscriptions at 
Leigh are of singular and unusual his- 
torical interest. Several, e.g., comme- 
morate persons whose journals and let- 
ters materially aided Purchas in the 
compilation of his great work, and are 
referred to in the margin. 

The destruction of monuments at this 
church commenced as far back as the 
year 1837-8, when the edifice under- 





¢ Vide Charnock’s Biographia Navalis. 
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went the process of (so-called) restora- 
tion, My attention was first directed 
to the spoliation in the year 1842; 
and on visiting the church I found that 
two monumental inscriptions in brass 
had been abstracted, one in memory of 
the ancient family of Salmon, dated 
1472, and another for the family of 
Bonner, dated 1580; that the marble 
tablet in memory of Admiral Nicholas 
Haddock had been totally destroyed ; 
that three memorial tablets had been 
removed from the church, and that 
other acts of vandalism had been com- 
mitted. I have no direct evidence, how- 
ever, to prove that the brasses were 
actually stolen during the repairs. An 
attempt was made to excuse the de- 
struction of Admiral Haddock’s tablet 
on these grounds: that it was replaced, 
but fell, and was broken in two; again 
it was replaced, and again it fell, broken 
into fragments beyond the possibility of 
restoration. No masonic skill, in short, 
was sufficient to refix with security a 
mural tablet which had withstood the 
“frosts” of nearly a century! neither 
did the church authorities consider them- 
selves under any moral or legal obliga- 
tion to restore the monument of one 
who had conferred so much honour upon 
their town and county, and which, to 
say the least, had been destroyed by the 
ignorance of their own workmen. 

It may be an interesting fact, Mr. 
Ursan, to recall to your recollection 
that the tablet owed its erection to 
a letter addressed to you in 1765 by 
Dr. John Cook, physician of Leigh, an 
early and extensive contributor to your 
Magazine. The inscription upon the 
ledger placed over Admiral Haddock’s 
remains at the same time, is now totally 
obliterated. 

The history and fate of the other 
memorial tablets is instructive. They 
were three framed oaken panels with 
inscriptions and devices curiously illu- 
minated in gold and colours, and richly 
emblazoned with armorial bearings. 
That of most interest, was in memory 
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of a distinguished naval officer, Capt. 
John Rogers, of whom a brief memoir 
is contained in Charnock’s Biog. Nav., 
vol. i. p. 402. It bore the arms of 
Rogers quartered with those of the an- 
cient and knightly family of Ecking- 
ham, and the following inscription :— 


“Near this place lyeth Capt. John 
Rogers, who after several commands at 
sea, executed with great courage and 
fidelity, was made Captain of his Ma- 
jesty’s ship the ‘Unicorn,’ in’ which 

e behaved himself with incomparable 
valour and conduct in three bloody 
engagements with the Dutch in the 
year 1672, for which remarkable ser- 
vices he was advanced to be Captain 
of the ‘ Royal Charles,’ and then of the 
‘Henry.’ He was buried, to the great 
grief of all who knew him, Nov. 30, 
1683, after he had lived in this town 
36 years. He died aged 65. 

“Richard Rogers placed this as a me- 
mory of filial respect for his worthy 
father.” 


The other tablets were commemora- 
tive of some of a family named Hare, 
one bearing their arms alone; the other 
Hare, impaling Edwards of Arlesey, 
Beds. 

From correspondence which has come 
into my possession, it appears that these 
memorials were absent from the church 
three or four years. Repeated applica- 
tion was made to the Rector for their 
restoration, but all knowledge of their 
existence was denied. Further enquiries 
were made: at length it was discovered 
that they were in a “lumber room” at 
the Rectory, or as I am now, I believe, 
more correctly informed, “concealed in 
a loft over the Rector’s stable.” Appli- 
cation for their restitution was at once 
renewed, and at last they were conveyed 
to the church, and placed upon the floor 
of the vestry, where they stood exposed 
to injury at least as late as 1849, and, 
I think, until 1858. All efforts to get 
them suspended either in the church or 
vestry were ineffectual, and every re- 
monstrance was silently rejected. Their 
destruction, therefore, seemed inevit- 
able. 

When in the neighbourhood, about 
two months ago, I once more sought 

It 
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for these tablets, and was informed that : 
nothing was known of them. On further 
investigation I have learnt that a man 
named Thorp (now dead), who had been 
servant to the Rector, was promoted to 
the office of sexton. From under the 
very eyes of the clergy and church- 
wardens, and without attracting obser- 
vation, he conveyed these three large 
tablets from the vestry. From that of 
Capt. Rogers he obliterated the inscrip- 
tion, defaced the arms, and then cut 
and adapted it toa cupboard door. It 
still hangs upon its hinges in the house 
which he formerly occupied. The fate 
of the others I cannot learn, but they 
have probably been appropriated to some 
viler use. So long as the sexton con- 
fined his depredations to the monuments, 
he seems but to have fulfilled the origi- 
nal intention that they should never be 
restored to the walls of the church, and 
his acts passed unheeded: it was only 
when he began to strip the lead from 
the tower, and cut the pipes from the 
gutters, that he was dismissed from office. 
This poor ignorant man, however, though 
he knew well enovgh that he’'was com- 
mitting a theft, is far less blameworthy 
than those who are presumed to be the 
proper and legitimate custodians of our 
ecclesiastical monuments, who not only 
neglect their charge, but frequently be- 
come the spoliators. 

It is due to the present Rector of 
Leigh to say, that the tablets were not 
stolen during his incumbency ; as well as 
to the inhabitants, that the sexton was 
not a native of the town but was im- 
ported into it from Peldon or Messing. 
But the uarrative of sacrilege in this 
church is yet incomplete. 

A few years ago I took a rubbing of 
the 15th century brass effigies of Adm. 
Haddock’s ancestors, when I noticed 
that a part of the inscription plate 
(dated 1453) had been recently frac- 
tured and detached. I directed atten- 
tion to it at the time. It has since 
been lost or stolen. The brass inscrip- 
tion plate upon the grave-stone of Robert 
Salmon, Esq., Master of the Trinity 
House in 1617, had also been wrenched 
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from its matrix, and was then lying 
loose in the church, destined probably 
soon to follow the fates of those pre- 
viously abstracted, if it be not already 
gone. 

In 1848, the churchwardens commit- 
ted another flagrant act of vandalism, 
in the destruction of the tomb of the 
Rev. John Sym, a 17th century theolo- 
gian and Rector of the parish, who is 
also believed to have been a native of 
the town. If in this instance, upon the 
demulition of the vault, they had per- 
mitted the slab, with its perfectly legible 
inscriptions in Latin and English cover- 
ing the entire surface of the stone, to 
have been replaced in situ there would 
have been less to have complained of; 
but the slab was broken into three 
pieces, and cast into a remote corner 
of the churchyard. I was fortunate 
enough to secure a copy previously to 
its destruction; and as I have already 
published it in the “East Anglian,” 
with a brief account of the circum- 
stances, I need but refer to it. 


Robert Danvers, &c. 
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Such is the record of monumental 
destruction within a brief period in a 
single church where the sepulchral me- 
morials possess much more than a local 
interest. And notwithstanding that an 
archeological society exists now in almost 
every county, and in spite of the efforts 
of individual antiquaries to arrest the 
hand of the spoiler, the work of destruc- 
tion proceeds in Essex and elsewhere 
with increased and increasing activity. 
Only recently a correspondent in reply 
to my enquiries for some monumental 
inscriptions from Shenfield in Essex 
which I required for historical purposes, 
“regrets to inform me that the church 
has lately been remodelled and the slabs 
have been buried beneath the pavement.” 
This too, I am informed, has been the 
fate of the lost slab of the celebrated 
historian and antiquary, the Rev. John 
Strype, which now lies interred beneath 
the pavement of the sacrarium in Low 
Leyton Church.—I am, &c., 


H. W. Kine. 
July 18, 1865. 


ROBERT DANVERS, ALIAS VILLIERS, ALIAS WRIGHT (SOMETIME 
VISCOUNT PURBECK), COLONEL HENRY DANVERS. 


Srr,—Pepys, in his Diary, under date 
August 5, 1665, says :— 


“I am told of a great ryott upon 
Thursday last in Cheapeside; Colonel 
Danvers, a delinquent, having been 
taken, and in his way to the Tower 
was rescued from the captain of the 
guard, and carried away; only one of 
the rescuers being taken.” 


The passage ought to have an illus- 
trative note. 

There were at this period two persons 
known as Colonel Danvers, both strongly 
disaffected to the government. 

One was Robert Danvers, alias Vil- 
liers, alias Wright, who had been called 
Viscount Purbeck, but had repudiated 
the title in 1660. He married Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Sir John Danvers 
the regicide, and although in early life 
in the army of Charles I., became ulti- 
mately a fifth monarchy man, and died 
at Calais in 1674. 

Gent. Mac. 1865, Vot. II, 


It is remarkable that he was expelled 
Richard Cromwell’s parliament as having 
been in arms for Charles I., and that 
immediately after the Restoration he 
was imprisoned by the House of Lords 
for having said that rather than Charles I. 
should want one to cut off his head he 
would do it himself, and that Bradshaw 
was a gallant man, and the preserver 
of our liberties. 

As to this strange character, reference 
may be made to Aubrey and Jackson's 
Wiltshire, 189, 217, 218; Bayley’s 
Tower of London, 624; Blomefield’s 
Norfolk, vi. 428, vii. 326, ix. 479, x. 305 ; 
Burke’s Extinct -Peerages, 547, 548 ; 
Burton’s Diary, iii. 241—253 ; Collins’s 
Peerage Claims, 293; Commons’ Journals, 
iv. 460, 508, 534, 605, vii. 602, 603; 
Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 432; Green’s 
Cal. Dom. State Papers Chas. II.; MS. 
Harl., 4746 art. 2; Lords’ Journals, x. 
360, xi. 58, 64—66, 75, 76, 91, 93, 94, 
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103, 107, 166, 167, 337, xii. 673; No- 
ble’s Regicides, i. 169; Parl. Hist. xxii. 
222, 8360—363, 382—384; MS. Tanner, 
Ix. f. 493, Ixxiii. f. 514; Willis’s Not. 
Parl. iii, (2) 294. 

The other Colonel Danvers was Henry 
Danvers, sometime Governor of Stafford, 
an Anabaptist and an author. He died 
at Utrecht in 1687. As to him see 
Crosby’s Buptists, iii. 90; Green’s Cal. 
Dom. State Papers Chas. II.; Luttrell’s 


Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 
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Diary, i. 324, 355, 432 ; Salmon’s Chron. 
Historian, 3rd ed., i. 232, 238; Lord 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, i. 526, 
544, 591; Orme’s Life of Baxter, ii. 
845, 346; Rapin’s Hist. of England, 
8vo. edit. xiii. 124; Thurloe’s State 
Papers, iv. 629; Wilson’s Dissenting 
Churches, i. 393.—We are, &ec., 
C. H. and THompson CooPER. 
Cambridge. 


HEADSTONES, WARWICK PARISH, BERMUDA. 


Srr,— You may possibly think the 
sketch sent herewith worthy of your 
notice. It represents four types of 
headstones which I found in the year 
1849 in the churchyard of Warwick 


parish, Bermuda. The dates still re- 
main on two of them, viz. 1705 and 
1748, by which it appears that head- 
stones of medizeval character were erect- 
ed in that colony during last century, 
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Headstones, Warwick Parish, Bermuda. 


though the fashion had died out in the 
mother country. The type of No. 3 
(counting from the left) seems to have 
been the favourite one when Froissart 
wrote his Chronicles, as may be seen by 
the well-known “Illustrations” pub- 
lished a few years ago, and an example 
of it still remains at Church Hand- 
borough, Oxon. Both it and the other 


three types may be interesting to per- 
sons who wish to avoid the highly ornate 
style of headstone on the one hand, and 
the ugly, unmeaning style so common 
in all our churchyards on the other. 
The breadth across the face of Nos. 1 
and 2 is but 12iv., and the circle com- 
posing the head of No. 4 is 14 in. in 
diameter. By these measurements the 
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size of all may be estimated, which, by 
the way, may reprove the ambitious 
size of most of our modern headstones, 
which too often choke up our church- 
yards and cemeteries until they resemble 


THE RESTORATION OF THE 


Srr,—My attention having been di- 
rected to several incongruities exhibited 
in the figures which now decorate our 
city cross, I am induced to point out 
one of the most glaring character in the 
hope that it will be immediately rectified, 
namely, that William of Wykeham is 
represented as holding his crozier in his 
right hand instead of his left, which is 
without precedent or authority. Bishops 
always bear their crosier or pastoral staff 
in the left hand, but never in the right, 
in proof of which I refer your readers 
not only to the tombs of William of 
Wykeham, William of Waynfleet, Tho- 
mas Langton, Richard Fox, and Bishop 
Ethelmar, in our own cathedral, but to 
all the episcopal effigies in the several 
cathedrals and other churches of Eng- 
land, and to the innumerable prelatical 
seals which are still extant, the ancient 
glass windows of our college chapel, &c. 
In connection with this statue it may 
be also fairly asked, why Wykeham’s 
own magnificent crosier and priceless 
work of art, which he bequeathed to 
New College, Oxford, where it is pre- 
served with the most religious care, was 
not depicted in the hands of this figure, 


Worcester Notes and Queries. 
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a stone mason’s yard, and from their 
own size are self-destructive. 
Iam, &e. 
WILLIAM GREY. 
St. Marychurch, June 13, 1865. 


CITY CROSS, WINCHESTER. 


instead of an object so clumsy and 
faulty. 

Other incongruities could be pointed 
out which would never have crept in if 
the two gentlemen of the Building Com- 
mittee who profess the greatest amount 
of architectural and archzeological know- 
ledge, Dr. Moberly and Mr. Baigent, 
had seen the drawings or designs of the 
statues. With respect to the former, 
his high attainments and deep interest 
in Church matters induced the com- 
mittee to select him as one of their 
special committee, and the latter was 
made choice of for no other reason ex- 
cept that he is a skilled ritualist and an 
antiquary of high repute and authority, 
and known as such thronghout the 
length and breadth of the land. And 
now comes the question, how was it that 
they were not consulted and their ad- 
vice taken when the designs for these 
statues were sent to the Town Clerk, 
(the Secretary)? Mr. George Gilbert 
Scott, I am sure, will not allow such inno- 
vations as these to pass under his name, 
and thus mar his reputation for accuracy. 

Lam, &c., Henry Moony. 

Winchester Museum, Aug. 14, 1865. 


WORCESTER NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Srr,—The following replies I beg to 
make to Mr. Noake’s enquiries. 

1. “Chadcutter,” ? a chaff-cutter. 

3. “ Warden,” a large baking pear. 
Warden Abbey was so called from its 
pear orchards, (Strype, Eccles. Mem., 
i. 356). 

4. “ Hernesew,” a heron; Harnseyes 
in Norfolk; Handsaw, (Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, ii. 2); Hernshaw, (Poulson's 
Beverlac., p. 264); Heronsewe, (Chau- 
cer’s Squire’s Tale, i. 90). 

5. “ Foxbells,” falcons’ (fowken) bells. 

6. “ Schambulls,” cymbals. 

7. “Sultwyche,” possibly a coarse 
cloth; Sultrege is the Wiltshire pro- 
vincialism for a woman’s coarse apron. 

9. “Mewinge,” keeping moulting 
hawks in a cage; the stables at Charing 
Cross were called Mews, having for- 
merly been used for keeping the king’s 
hawks. 


10. “ Aqua vite,” sometimes written 
“aqua vitis,” as if vinum igne stil- 
latum. 1519, Inventory of Dan Thomas 
Goldwyne, monk, sent to Mount Grace: 
“Ttem a duobyll styk to make with 
aqua vite, that ys to say a limbeke with 
a serpentyn closed both on oon.” (Hun- 
ter MS., Brit. Mus., 24,520, fo. 192). 

11. “To divers of the parishioners of 
St. John’s,” &e. 

12. “The light is clearer where the 
high altar is placed; and on the altar 
isa frontal without a peer.” The frontal 
here seems to have formed a table or rere- 
dos of images at the back of the altar. 

14. “ Manutergiis,” towels. The 
word being misread gave rise to an 
amusing error with regard to one of 
the alleys of Norwich Cloisters, until 
Mr. Harrod read “ manutergia” for 
“ maritagia.”—I am, &c. 

MackenziE E.C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potices, 





Dorsetshire: its Vestiges, Celtic, Ro- 
man, Saxon, and Danish: with an 
Index and Illustrated Map. By Cuas. 
Warye, F.S.A. (London: Sydenham ; 
Hotten).— This is just the sort of 
book which is of real value to the 
archeologist who does not confine his 
researches to the library and fireside. 
At the same time it is of a character 
such as but few could be expected to 
aim at, much less to succeed’in accom- 
plishing. To produce such a work phy- 
sical strength and endurance must be 
united to intellectual ability, great ex- 
perience, and sound judgment. In the 
author of this classified Index it is 
apparent that these characteristics of 
the true antiquary are admirably com- 
bined. Mr. Warne has long been ap- 
preciated by all who have studied the 
remarkable remains spread over Dorset- 
shire, and he has been constantly ap- 
pealed to as the first authority; now 
his merits will receive a far wider ac- 
knowledgment, and the more elaborate 
work in the press, to which this is but 
a prelude and companion, will be looked 
forward to with anxiety by those nume- 
rous antiquaries abroad who take such 
interest in our national antiquities. 

The conception and execution of this 
Map and Index we believe to be unique : 
at all events we can point to no- 
thing in all respects similar. Both are 
clear and comprehensive, including ap- 
parently every vestige of barrow, camp, 
road, and habitation of man down to 
the Saxon period. Mr. Hillier has exe- 
cuted his portion of the laborious map 
with great skill and fidelity, and has 
well earned the compliment paid him in 
the preface. In contemplating this 
satisfactory performance one cannot but 
regret that the governments of England 
and France have not caused such maps 


to be made of the entire countries. It 
will, of course, be urged that such men 
as Mr. Warne and Mr. Hillier could not 
easily be found by governments even if 
the day had arrived to require them. 

On a future occasion we shall have to 
speak on Mr. Warne’s “ Antiquities of 
Dorset,” and some of the remains will, 
of course, be specially reviewed. At pre- 
sent we can only commend what is before 
us. But we may draw attention to the 
fact that Hod Hill, as appears from 
a letter in our present Number, has 
escaped the full desecration denounced 
by Mr. Warne. Probably we may re- 
concile the two statements by supposing 
that before the conservative influence 
of Sir E. B. Baker could be ensured, 
some rural vandal had ploughed over 
the Roman camp within the’ British 
oppidum. Those who wish to know 
what a very interesting field of research 
has been laid open at Hod Hill should 
consult Mr. Roach Smith’s Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. vi. Part I.* 


Surrey Archeological Collections. 
Vol. I1I.—This is a very satisfactory 
volume, and the illustrations are of 
a good class. Beside Notes and Queries, 
it contains thirteen papers, which, topo- 
graphically, are devoted to Merstham, 
Kennington, Crowhurst, Southwark, 
Guildford, Godalming, and Cheam ; and, 
genealogically, to the families of Uve- 
dale, Bowyer of Camberwell, Abbot, 
Duncumb, and Wyatt. We have also 
a portion of the Visitation of Surrey 
(anno 1623) by Thompson and Vincent, 
edited by J. J. Howard, Esq., and ex- 
tending to a dozen families. Our space 
does not on the present occasion allow 
of extracts, but we cannot refrain from 





® Gent. Mae., Dec., 1862, p. 760. 
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especially directing notice to the papers 
on Merstham, by Mr. Heales; on Ken- 
nington, by Mr. Hart; on the family of 
Uvedale, by Mr. Leveson Gower; on 
Richard Wyatt and his Almshouses, by 
Mr. Jupp; and on the Monuments in 
Cheam Church, which is the joint pro- 
duction of Messrs. Spencer Perceval, 
Heales, and Warwick King. This last, 
and Mr. Leveson Gower’s paper are par- 
ticularly rich in illustration, and the 
volume has the very useful appendage 
of a good index. Taken altogether, it 
is quite fit to hold its own in a com- 
parison with the publications of older 
Societies. 


The East Anglian. (Lowestoft: 
Tymms.)—Owing to some inadvertence, 
we have only recently received Nos. 46 
to 54 of this interesting and valuable 
publication; and we the more regret 
the delay, as we perceive in the first of 
them a document to which we should 
wish to call the attention of our readers. 
It is a report made by commissioners 
(Gates, Southwell, and Carew) of a visit 
to the Duke of Norfolk’s house at Ken- 
ninghall, Dec. 14, 1547, and this is 
supplemented by a statement of one 
Richard Fulmerston, apparently a con- 
fidential agent of the Duke and his son, 
the Ear] of Surrey (which is to be found 
in Nos. 48 and 51). The picture given 
of the household of the Duke is very 
curious. Among other documents we 
notice a list of Popish and Sectary Re- 
cusants, c. 1595, and a copy of the Par- 
ticular Directions of Bishop Wren, of 
Norwich, issued in 1636, preparatory to 
his primary visitation. The Heraldic 
Visitation of Suffolk continues to be 
issued with the “ East Anglian,” but we 
perceive that an appeal is made for help 
in providing illustrations. Noticing, as 
we have, the admirable manner in which 
Messrs. Howard and Hart have as yet 
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carried out their self-imposed task, we 
would commend the matter, not merely 
to the Suffolk gentry, but to all who feel 
an interest in county history. 


Memorials of Cathedral Cities. By 
the Rev. Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, 
B.D.—We have before us the first por- 
tion of this series, which comprises the 
cities of Chester, Manchester, St. Asaph, 
and Bangor. As it properly should, the 
cathedral occupies a considerable space 
in the description of each city, but the 
Memorials also give just the kind and 
amount of information on other public 
edifices, and on the history of the place, 
which the intelligent reader or visitor 
may fairly look for in any‘ professed 
Guide-book, but is seldom fortunate 
enough to find. From the list of autho- 
rities prefixed, we see that Mr. Walcott 
has well studied his subject; he has 
resorted to the best sources of informa- 
tion, and he has worked up his mate- 
rials satisfactorily. Several other Cities 
are announced as on the eve of publi- 
cation, and we shall be glad to see 
them. 


Waifs and Strays of North-Humber 
History. By the Rev. Scorr F. Sur- 
TEES, Rector of Sprotborough, York- 
shire. (J. Russell Smith.)—The site of 
the death of Hengist is one of the many 
dubious points of early Saxon history, 
and we cannot congratulate Mr. Surtees 
on having cleared up the mystery. Mr. 
Hunter, in his “South Yorkshire,” 
placed the event at or near Conis- 
borough, and Mr. Surtees follows in his 
wake. He has collected and given in 
full all the evidence that can be adduced 
in favour of his view, and so his little 
volume has a value for future investi- 
gators; but we do not think that many 
of them will be convinced by his argu- 
ments. 





Monthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Dvurine the past month the fleets of England and France have 
visited each other’s harbours, and the cordial welcome which each 
has received may well be taken as giving a renewed assurance that 
the peace of Europe will not be disturbed. On the other hand, the 
public mind has been greatly disturbed by the appearance of what 
has been termed a new disease among cattle, and stringent precau- 
tions have been adopted in the hope of preventing its spreading, 
though whether it is or is not owing to foreign importations is still 
a matter of debate. In another page will be found an account of the 
various attempts that have been made to lay the Atlantic Cable; the 
enterprise has again failed, but it is understood that it will be renewed 


next year. 


From America we have accounts of a lamentable state of things in 


the Southern States. 


The white population is described as in a state 


of utter destitution, and the negroes as perishing in multitudes from 


disease and famine. 





THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF PEERS. 

From the London Gazette, of Aug. 1. 
—“ Crown Office, July 29. These are 
the names of the sixteen Peers of Scot- 
land elected and chosen to sit and vote 
in the House of Peers in the Parliament 
summoned to be holden at Westminster 
the 15th day of August next:—Marquess 
of Tweeddale, Earl of Morton, Earl of 
Caithness, Earl of Home, Earl of Had- 
dington, Earl of Airlie, Earl of Leven 
and Melvill, Earl of Selkirk, Earl of 
Orkney, Viscount Strathallan, Lord Sal- 
toun, Lord Gray, Lord Blantyre, Lord 
Colville of Culross, Lord Rollo, Lord 
Polwarth.” 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Colonel Lindsay 
Andover .Hon. D. Fortescue; W. H. Humphrey 
Sir R. B. W. Bulkeley 
Lord E. Howard 


Ashton-under-Lyne..,...Rt. Hon, T. M. Gibson 
Aylesbury ...8. G. Smith; N. M. de Rothschild 


IIIIININ a2 sachadsbiaaadenabiiapenanaadl B. Samuelson 
Barnstaple Sir G. Stucley; Thos. Cave 
Bath _ ............00.W. Tite; Lieut.-Col. Hogg 
Beaumaris 
Bedford’............ 8S. Whitbread; Colonel Stuart 
Bedfordshire...... H. Russell; Col. R. T. Gilpin 
Berwick ...... D. C. Marjoribanks; A. Mitchell 
Berkshire ............ R. Benyon; Sir C. Russell ; 
Colonel Lindsay 
Col. Edwards; C. Sykes 
Sir T. E. Winnington 
Bs cccepcerastescnssicssseinicneasonnonce J. Laird 
Birmingham ......... J. Bright; W. Scholefield 
Blackburn ............W. H, Hornby; J. Fielden 
FID one ce pcccccccecssssnesivee L. Gower; J. Wyld 
Bolton-le-Moors W. Gray; T. Barnes 
BR dsetincecseensiihees J. W. Malcolm; T. Parry 
Bradford ...... H. W. Wickham; W. E. Forster 
Colonel Watkins 
Major Morgan 
Bridgwater...... A.K. Kinglake; Mr. Westropp 
Bridgenorth............ J. Pritchard; Sir J. Acton 
Bridport......... T. A. Mitchell; K. D. Hodgson 
James White; H. Fawcett 
Bristol ...Hon. H. F. Berkeley; Sir S. M. Peto 
Buckingham ...Sir H. Verney; J. G. Hubbard 
Buckinghamshire Rt. Hon. B. Disraeli; 
C. G. Du Pré; R. B. Harvey 
Bury (Lancashire) .................. R. W. Phillips 
Bury St. Edmunds............... J. A. Hardcastle ; 
E. Greene 
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Rt. Hon. R. Lowe 

W. Forsyth; F. 8. Powell 

Cambridgeshire Viscount Royston ; 
Lord G. J. Manners; R. Young 

Cambridge University...Rt. Hon. 8. H. Walpole; 
C. J. Selwyn 

H. A. Butler-Johnstone ; 

J. W. Huddleston 

Lieut.-Col, Stuart 

Captain Pryse 

Sir T. Lloyd 

. N. Hodgson; E. Potter 


D. Jones; D. Pugh 

W. Bulkeley Hughes 

bdieesed E. G. D. Pennant 

matey ee A. Otway 

I  cicciccdoiesecstannnsiannstrabed C. Schreiber 
Cheshire, North ......G. C. Legh; W. Egerton 
Cheshire, South..Sir P. Egerton ; J. Tollemache 
Chester Earl Grosvenor; W. H. Gladstone 
Chichester Lord H. Lennox ; J. A. Smith 
Chippenham ......... G. Goldney ; Sir J. Neeld 
Christchurch Admiral Walcott 
Cirencester ...... A. Bathurst; Hon. R. Dutton 
III -essnsesktusnnen. <<thacdidakeusieasiniin R. Fort 
Cockermouth Lord Naas; J. Steel 
Colchester ...... J. Gurdon Rebow; T. J. Miller 
Cornwall, East...... T. A. Robartes; N. Kendal 
Cornwall, West ......... J. St. Aubyn; R. Davey 
M. Treherne; H. W. Eaton 

A. L. Goddard; D. Gooch 

Cumberland, East ............ C. W. G. Howard ; 
W. Marshall 
Capt. Lowther ; 
P. S. Wyndham 
BID sh sicisssss ts sesecveccsnstacdiatentia J. Hardy 
...T. Mainwaring 

Denbighshire ...............00006 R. M. Biddulph ; 
Sir W. W. Wynn 

M. T. Bass; W. T. Cox 

Lord G. H. Cavendish ; 

W. Jackson 

Derbyshire, South...T. W. Evans ; C. R. Colvile 
D. Griffith; Sir T. Bateson 

Devonport ............... B. Ferrand; J. Fleming 
Devonshire, North..................C. H. Trefusis ; 
T. D. Acland 

H. T. Kekewich ; 
Sir L. Palk 
Dorchester...R. B. Sheridan; Lieut.-Col. Sturt 
Dorsetshire...W. H. B. Portman; H. G. Sturt; 
J. Floyer 

BE vctisccccisescsesd C. Freshfield; Col. Dickson 
Droitwich ...Sir J. S. Pakington 
H. B. Sheridan 

Durham...J. Henderson; Rt. Hon. J. Mowbray 
Durham, North Sir H. Williamson ; 
R. D. Shafto 

Capt. H. G. Surtees; 
J. W. Pease 

Essex, North ...SirT. B. Western; C. Du Cane 
Essex, South Lord E. Cecil; H. J. Selwin 
VCR ..60.00cccc00s000 E. Holland; Col. Bourne 
Lord Courtenay ; J. D. Coleridge 
Sir E. C. Kerrison 

Falmouth ..%.......0000. T. G, Baring; S. Gurney 


Cumberland, West 


Devonshire, South 


Durham, South 


~ 
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W. M. Torrens; Alderman Lusk 
Sir J. Hanmer 


Gateshead .......... 
Glamorganshire . 
Gloucester 
Gloucestershire, East 
R. 8S. Holford 
Gloucestershire, West...J. Rolt ; Col. Kingscote 
W. E. Welby; H. Thorold 
Greenwich...AldermanSalomons; SirC. Bright 
Great GrimsbJ...............csccsseseeseeeeees J. Fildes 
Guildford............ G. J. H. Onslow; W. Bovill 
Col. E. Akroyd; J. Stansfeld 
Hampshire, North...W. B. Beach; G. 8. Booth 
Hampshire, South Sir J. C. Jervoise ; 
Col. Fane - 
Capt. Jervis; J. Kelk 
Hastings ...Hon. G. W. Leslie; P. F. Robertson 
Haverfordwest ............:sesce00s J. H. Scourfield 
TID 5 oscciss0scetessccasccaetsaceisia A. W. Young 
Hereford ..............000 R. Baggallay; G. Clive 
Herefordshire M. Biddulph; J. K. King; 
Sir J. Bailey 
Rt. Hon. W. F. Cowper; 
Sir W. M. T. Farquhar 
Sir E. B. Lytton; . 
H. E. Surtees; Hon. H. Cowper 
Honiton............ B. Cochrane; F. D. Goldsmid 
PIE, i cicd ee seven tcesacscnavintacsia R. H. Hurst 
SION nis sisi sssicisisrcissian T. P. Crosland 
Hull, Kingston-upon- J. Clay; C. N. Norwood 
Huntingdon General Peel; T. Baring 
Huntingdonshire....................00. E. Fellowes ; 
Lord R. Montagu 
M. A. de Rothschild 
H. E. Adair; J. C. Cobbold 


Hertford 


Hertfordshire 


Kent, East .,.Sir E. C. Dering; Sir B. Bridges 
Kent, West ......Lord Holmesdale; Hart Dyke 
aN a5. .svesesssecssevsssccsesecs A. Grant 
Knaresborough......... J. Holden; B. T. Woodd 
Thomas Hughes; F. Doulton 

Lancaster ...E. M. Fenwick; H. M. Schneider 
Lancashire, North Marq. of Hartington ; 
Col. W. Patten 

Lancashire, South W. E. Gladstone ; 
Hon. A. F. Egerton; C. Turner 

IIR sscesiscdiis tiptsisocsstad A. H. Campbell 
....G. 8. Beecroft; E. Baines 

Leicester J.D. Harris; P. A. Taylor 
Leicestershire, North Lord J. Manners ; 
E. B. Hartopp 

Leicestershire, South C.W.Packe ; Lord Curzon 
Leominster ...............004 G. Hardy; A. Walsh 
Lord Pelham; Hon. H. Brand 

Lichfield Major Anson; Col, Dyott 
eee C. Seely; G. F. Heneage 
Lincolnshire, North.........Sir M. J. Cholmeley 
J. B. Stanhope 

Lincolnshire, South Col. Packe ; Sir J. Trollope 
Liskeard Sir A. Buller 
Liverpool............ T. B. Horsfall; 8. R. Graves 
FEO GG .00ssccsccscesosscessess R. W. Crawford ; 
Baron Rothschild; G. J. Géschen ; 

Alderman Lawrence 
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Ludlow ...Hon. G. H. W. Clive; J. E. Severne 
Lyme iia vesessnapisnsenniononunnsa J. W. Treeby 
W. Mackinnon, jun. ; 

Lord G. Lennox 

Lynn Regis Lord Stanley; Sir F. Buxton 
Macclesfield ...J. Brocklehurst; E. C. Egerton 


Malmesbury ..........0..0000+ . Viscount Andover 
Malton .........Hon. C. Fitzwilliam; J. Brown 
Manchester ............... T. T. Bazley; E. James 
Marlborough Lord E. Bruce; H. B. Baring 
Marlow, Great ...Col. B. Knox; Col. Williams 


Merthyr Tydvil 
Middlesex ...Viscount Enfield; R, C. Hanbury 
Midhurst W. T. Midford 
Monmouth Crawshay Bailey 
Monmouthshire, C. 0.8. seinen Col. Somerset 
Montgomery .. eves ..C. H. Tracy 
Montgomeryshire .. one , 
Morpeth 
Newark ...... G. Hodgkinson ; Lord A. Clinton 
Newcastle-on-Tyne Rt. Hon. T. E. Headlam; 
C. Cowan 
Newcastle-under-Lyme ............... E. Buckley ; 
W. S. Allen 
Newport .........C. W. Martin; R. W. Kennard 
Norfolk, East...............E. Howes; C. 8. Read 
Norfolk, West ...Hon. T. De Grey; W. Bagge 
MOWENATIOTOIR: 0.060ccessseccscccccosceceees C. H. Mills 
Northampton Lord Henley ; C. Gilpin 
Northamptonshire, North Lord Burghley ; 
G. W. Hunt 
Northamptonshire, South ...Sir R. Knightley; 
Colonel Cartwright 
Earl Percy ; 
sir M. W. Ridley 
H. G. Liddell ; 
W. B. Beaumont 
OS E. Warner; Sir W. Russell 
Nottingham ............ 8. Morley; Sir R. Clifton 
Nottinghamshire, North Lord E. Clinton ; 
J. E. Denison 
.W. H. Barrow ; 
Lord Stanhope 
GR badinestpecntdenncses J.T. Hibbert; J. Platt 
Oxford City ...........000 E. Cardwell; C. Neate 
Oxfordshire ...... J. W. Henley; Colonel Fane; 
Colonel North 
Oxford University Sir W. Heathcote; G. Hardy 
Sir H. Owen 
Pembrokeshire .................c.s000 G. L. Phillips 
Peterborough ...... G. H. Whalley; T. Hankey 
Petersfield Sir W. Jolliffe 
Plymouth Sir R. P. Collier; W. Morrison 
Pontefract H. C. Childers; 8. Waterhouse 
Poole............ .....H. D. Seymour ; C. Waring 
Portsmouth Serjeant Gaselee; W.H. Stone 
Preston Sir T. G. Hesketh; F. A. Stanley 
Radnorshire Burghs 
Radnor (County) Sir J. Walsh 
Reading Sir F. Goldsmid ; 8S. G. Lefevre 
Reigate G. W. G. Leveson Gower 
Retford, East, Lord Galway; F.J.8. Foljambe 
Richmond, Sir R. Palmer; Hon. J. C. Dundas 


12 


Northumberland, North 


Northumberland, South 


Nottinghamshire, South ........ 
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Sir C. Wood; Capt. Kearsey 

IG acts cin cabteedicbecdhcecsaneavane T. B. Potter 
Rochester ...P. W. Martin; Serjeant Kinglake 
Rutlandshire Hon. G. Heathcote ; 
Hon. G. J. Noel 

Capt. Mackinnon 

Te Sa See ey EO J. Cheetham 
M. H. Marsh; E. Hamilton 
Lord C. Paget; E. K. Hugessen 
Sir J. Johnstone; J. D. Dent 
BIE cscnvnetecsisnianashendpaneniibel G. G. Glyn 
....J. Roebuck ; G. Hadfield 

pesioud 8. Cave; Sir P. Burrell 

Shrewsbury W. J. Clement; G. Tomline 
Shropshire, North ...Maj. Cust; J. R. O. Gore 
Shropshire, S...R. Jasper Moore; Col. Herbert 
Somersetshire, East ............R. N. Grenville ; 
R. H. Paget 
e<oseebabnecoundabeit A. Hood ; 
W. H. P. G. Langton 
Russell Gurney ; G. Moffatt 
dhedsadiuboussene R. Ingham 

.J. Locke; A. H. Layard 
M. A. Bass; W. Meller 


Sandwich 


Somersetshire, West 


Southampton ...... 
South Shields 
Southwark 


Hon. C, B. Adderley 
Staffordshire, South, W.H. Foley ; W.O. Foster 
Stamford...Lord Cranbourne; Sir 8. Northcote 


Stockport ............ J.B. Smith; E. W. Watkin 
Stoke-upon-Trent H. R. Grenfell ; 
A. Beresford Hope 

IED ecinasiivesticasteends E. Horsman; P. Scrope 
Suffolk, East Sir F. Kelly; Lord Henniker 
Suffolk, West Major Parker; Lord A. Hervey 
Sunderland ...H. Fenwick; Alderman Hartley 
Surrey, East Hon. P. J. Locke King; C. Buxton 
Surrey, West ...... J. I. Briscoe ; George Cubitt 
Sussex, East J.G. Dodson ; Lord E. Cavendish 
Sussex, West..Capt. Windham; Col. Barttelot 
ID 5 sicistsnkbcninncibdensnnenanenns L. L. Dillwyn 
Tamworth ... Sir R. Peel; John Peel 
devel C. Barclay ; Lord W. Hay 
Tavistock............A. Russell; J. D’A. Samuda 
Tewkesbury W. Dowdeswell; J. R. Yorke 
Thetford ...... A. H. Baring; R. J. H. Harvey 
Sir W. Gallwey 

Tiverton ...Lord Palmerston; J. W. Walrond 
aE a A. Seymour; J. Pender 
Tower Hamlets ......... C. 8. Butler; A. Ayrton 
Truro Hon. J. C. W. Vivian; F. M. Williams 
Tynemouth..... snasébininienesenasoud G. O. Trevelyan 
Wakefield ..... W. H. Leatham 
Wallingford .... Sir C. W. Dilke 
PR itlenthaaicitabieseensicnnsacignnntal C. Foster 
I sidunditinascbaainasninnenasonsiail J. H. Caleraft 
PII cticctictidsveccticssassscenagil G. Greenall 
Warwick............... A. W. Peel; G. W. Repton 
Warwickshire, North ......... C. N. Newdegate ; 
W. D. Bromley 

Warwickshire, South ..................H. C. Wise; 
Sir C. Mordaunt 

vescseos teeeee it W. Hayter; H. H. Jolliffe 
Wenlock Rt. Hon. G. C. W. Forester ; 
J. M. Gaskell 


Westminster, Hon. R. W. Grosvenor; J. 8. Mill 
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Westmoreland.,,,.........+. Hon. H. C. Lowther ; 
Earl of Bective 
Weymouth ............ R. Brooks; H. G. Gridley 
NE hdadcvnstséctdsticcobsecicnccnitesiodl C. Bagnall 
Whitehaven ...............00 G. A. F. C. Bentinck 
Wigan H. Woods; Major-Gen. Lindsay 
Wight, Isle of Sir J. Simeon 
Wiltshire, N. ......Lord C. Bruce; R. P. Long 
Wiltshire, 8..Lord Harry Thynne; T. F. Grove 
Pe ii dockinnciib ph githekihaceniicisaasiates E. Antrobus 
Winchester W. B. Simonds; J. B. Carter 
H. Labouchere; Sir H. A, Hoare 
Wolverhampton Rt. Hon. C. P. Villiers; 
T. N. Weguelin 
H. Barnett 
Worcester ............ A. C. Sherriff; R. Padmore 
Worcestershire, East 
G. Calthorpe; H. F. Vernon 
Worcestershire, West Hon. F, Lygon; 
F. W. Knight 
Wycombe, Chipping ...Hon. C. R. Carrington ; 
J. R. Mills 
Yarmouth ...Sir E. H. K. Lacon; J. Goodson 
FOOD scstcsineil J. Lowther; Alderman Leeman 
Yorkshire, E.R. ................00.+. Lord Hotham ; 
Hon. A. Duncombe 
Cb REM. F. A. Milbank; 
Hon. W. E. Duncombe 
Sir F. Crossley ; 
Lord F. C. Cavendish 
Yorkshire, S.-W. R. ............ Viscount Milton ; 
H, F. Beaumont 


Yorkshire, N.R. 


Yorkshire, N.-W. R. 


IRELAND. 
Antrim County...... E. O'Neill; G. H. Seymour 
MIIIIEEE: \ shstecrpcaesiassteseneasmmsevedonsll S. B. Miller 
Armagh County, Sir W. Verner; Sir J. Stronge 
Athlone 


Sir H. Cairns; S. G. Getty 


Carlow County..H. Bruen; D. W. P. Beresford 
SIND sc ssccscaceadsascotsanpons R. Torrens 
seresee seeeeede Ls. O'Beirne 
Hon. Capt. Annesley ; 
E. J. Saunderson 

Col. Vandeleur ; 

Sir C. M. O’Loghlen 
IEE i ccissdcicdticndoscissivinioneall J. Bagwell 
Coleraine Sir H. Bruce 
GIN nscevnsnete:ons 4. F. Maguire; N. D. Murphy 
Cork County .........G. R. Barry; N. P. Leader 
Donegal County ... Vise. Hamilton; T. Conolly 
Down County Lord E. H. Trevor ; 
Col. W. Forde 


Clare County 


Downpatrick 
MEINE Gdsecdasdccdensateetoncneniadl B. Whitworth 
Dublin City ............... B. L. Guinness; J. Pim 
Dublin County...Col. Taylour; I. T. Hamilton 
Dublin University Rt. Hon. J. Whiteside ; 
A. Lefroy 
Sir G. Bowyer 
..Major 8S. Knox 
soceseden C. R. Barry 
...Capt. Stacpoole 
Enniskillen Hon. J. L. Cole 
Fermanagh County...Capt. Archdall; Col. Cole 
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Galway ......Sir R. Blennerhassett ; M. Morris 
Galway County. Lord Dunkellin; W.H.Gregory 
Kerry County Hon. H. Herbert ; 
Viscount Castlerosse 
W. H. F. Cogan; 
Lord O. Fitzgerald 
Kilkenny ... Sir J. Gray 
Kilkenny County ................0000000 G. L. Bryan 
King’s County...... J. W. King; Sir P. O’Brien 
i Sir G. Colthurst 
Leitrim County ...... J. Brady ; W. R. O. Gore 
Limerick ............ F. W. Russell; Major Gavin 
Limerick County Right Hon. W. Monsell; 
E. J. Synan 
RD siitectisssintutsqntys diennbeniitinnda E. W. Verner 
Londonderry Lord C. J. Hamilton 
Londonderry County ........,...... R. P. Dawson ; 
Sir F. W. Heygate 
LongfordCounty,Col.Greville; M.W.P.O’ Reilly 
Louth County......Rt. Hon. C. 8. P. Fortescue ; 
T. Kennedy 
MII wshdsosnssinnsersnsnnencdcantccosanndie E, Sullivan 
Monaghan County 


Kildare County 


Hon. V. Dawson 
Mayo County..Lord J. Browne; Lord Bingham 
Meath County ......M. E. Corbally ; E. M‘Evoy 
New Ross Col. Tottenham 


..Rt. Hon. J. A. Lawson 
Col. Dunne; 

Rt. Hon. J. W. Fitzpatrick 
Roscommon County The O’Conor Don; 
Col. French 

R. Armstrong 

Sligo County ...Sir R. G. Booth; E. H. Cooper 
Tipperary County ...... C. Moore; J. B. Dillon 
The O’Donoghue 

Tyrone County ...Rt. Hon. Lord C. Hamilton ; 
Rt. Hon. H. T. L. Corry 

Waterford ...... J. A. Blake; Sir H. W. Barron 
Waterford County..J. Esmonde; Earl of Tyrone 
Westmeath County W. P. Urquhart; 
A. W. F. Greville 

Wexford R. J. Devereux 
Wexford County ...... J. George; Sir J. Power 
Wicklow County, H. Dick ; Rt.Hon.Lord Proby 
I iwicsscocdhcosentessssidesabecceel J.N. M‘Kenna 


Portarlington 
Queen’s County 


ScOTLAND, 
Aberdeen Col. W. H. Sykes 
Aberdeenshire . . Leslie 
GN isiiesiccisdccavtadatdacesszeact’ A. 8S. Finlay 
TRIE TIN, vc ccictosdccsosesisstl E. H. J. Crauford 
Ayrshire ....Sit J, Fergusson 
Banffshire 


Butesbire 

Caithness-shire 

Clackmannan 

Dumbartonshire ...J. Stirling ; P. B. Smollett ; 

(double return) 

Dumfries Burghs 

Dumfriesshire ssseg--Major Walker 
Sir John Ogilvy 

Edinburgh ...Mr. Moncrieff; Duncan M’Laren 

Edinburgh County Earl of Dalkeith 

Elgin Burghs 
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Elgin and Nairn Major Cumming Bruce 
SEE SII ccndnccnsdctnincociechdacnsnent J, Merry 
Sir R. Anstruther 
Forfarshire Hon. C. Carnegie 
Glasgow............W. Graham; Robert Dalglish 
STL. sordimnsesinesensiccdingnenvod A. M. Dunlop 
Haddington Burghs Sir H. R. F. Davie 
Haddingtonshire Lord Elcho 
Inverness Burghs.. ...............Alex. Matheson 
Inverness-shire.............00se0c00eee000 H. J. Baillie 
Kilmarnock Burghs .... ....E. P. Bouverie 
Kincardineshire .........,........... R. Dyce Nicol 
Kirkcaldy Burghs ..................... R. 8. Aytoan 
Kirkcudbright James Mackie 
Lanarkshire 
Leith Burghs 
Linlithgow County ..................... P. M‘Lagan 
Montrose Burghs W. E. Baxter 
Orkney and Shetland ..................... F. Dundas 
NTE ictadeaidnddiencoasmiibaiweciliers H. E. C. Ewing 
PIED oa. etncescsacsdensent G. G. Montgomery 


Perthshire 

i ccntccsnnntstingiinecanagudiia A. A. Spiers 
Ross and Cromarty ...............Sir J. Matheson 
Roxburghshire Sir W. Scott 
Selkirkshire Lord H, Scott 
St. Andrew’s Burghs Edw. Ellice 
Stirling Burghs......................0006. L. Oliphant 
Stirlingshire Adm. Erskine 
Sutherlandshire .. 

Wick Burghs .... 

ID icine <savaiecassacsecopaceioe G. Young 
Wigtonshire ........................... Sir A. Agnew 


Ava. 17. 


The Atlantic Cable. — Telegraphic 
information was this day received from 
Crookhaven of the arrival of the ‘‘ Great 
Eastern,” bringing the news of the 
failure of the fourth attempt that has 
been made of late years to establish 
telegraphic communication between Eu- 
rope and America by means of a deep- 
sea cable. The enterprise was com- 
menced in 1857, and, as on the last oc- 
casion, the paying out of the cable was 
commenced from the Irish coast. On 
the 7th of August in that year two 
men-of-war, the “ Niagara” (American) 
and the “ Agamemnon” (British), started 
from Valentia, the “Niagara” alone 
paying out; and all went on well, until, 
at 3.45 a.m. on the 11th, the cable 
parted, owing to some mistake on the 
part of the man in charge of the paying- 
out apparatus., At the time of the 
parting of the cable the depth of water 
was 2,000 fathoms, or about 23 miles, 
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and 380 statute miles of the telegraph 
had been paid out. The two ships re- 
turned to Keyham dock, where the 
cable was unshipped and stored until 
operations could be resumed in the next 
year. 

On the 10th of June, 1858, the two 
ships, each with 1,500 miles of cable on 
board, started from Plymouth for a 
second trial. This time they met mid- 
ocean, in lat. 52 deg. 02 min., and long. 
33 deg. 18 min., and there the two ends 
of the cable were spliced; the “ Aga- 
memnon” steaming towards the east, 
and the “ Niagara” west, proceeded with 
their work of paying out. The splice 
was effected on the 26th of June. When 
six miles had been paid out the cable 
became entangled and broke. The ac- 
cident was discovered immediately, and 
the two ships retraced their course till 
they again met. A second splice was 
made, and again the ships started on 
their mission. On the 27th, when forty- 
two miles had been paid out, a break in 
the continuity was again observed, and 
for a second time the vessels returned to 
the rendezvous, and again a new splice 
was made. 

A third time the ships proceeded to 
the task, and all went on well until, 
when 140 miles had been submerged, 
the cable broke a third time, near the 
stern of the “ Agamemnon,” so that, in 
a distance of 140 miles, three failures, 
in each instance caused by fraeture, had 
occurred. Returning once more to the 
rendezvous, the ships failed ‘to meet 
each other, and both returned to Queens- 
town, and preparations were again made 
for a renewal of the attempt. A month 
later the ships met at the old rendez- 
vous, and again a splice was made, and 
on the 29th of July the process of pay- 
ing out was a fourth time resumed. 
This time the work was accomplished, 
in spite of repeated interruptions in the 
signalling between the ships, but the 
cable did not part, and the stoppages in 
the signals proved only temporary. On 
the 5th August, at 1.45 a.m.. the “ Ni- 
agara” dropped anchor in Trinity Bay, 
Newfoundland, having run a distance of 
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882 miles, and paid out 1,016 miles of 
cable. On the same day, at 6 a.M., the 
“ Agamemnon” anchored off Valentia, 
having laid 1,020 miles of cable, or only 
four miles more than that of the sister 
ship. ‘The first messages conveyed were 
congratulatory ones between Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen and the President of 
the United States (Mr. Buchanan), and 
it was believed that the project had 
been fully carried out, but this soon 
proved to be an error; the indications 
became feeble before any commercial 
nse had been made of the cable, and 
shortly after they ceased entirely. 

From this time until the year 1864 
the project seemed to be abandoned, but 
then a new company was formed, under 
whose direction a cable of much greater 
strength than the former ones was manu- 
factured, which being completed in the 
summer of 1868, was placed (the major 
part) on board the “ Great Eastern” at 
Sheerness, and that vessel sailed for the 
coast of Ireland on the 15th of July. 
At the same time the shore end of the 
eable, which was of extra strength, was 
dispatched in another vessel for the 
same quarter. The shore end was 
landed, and the junction of the two por- 
tions having been effvcted, the “Great 
Eastern” accompanied by the “ Sphynx” 
and the “Terrible,” sailed on the 28rd 
of July. The mishaps of the expedition 
commenced on the following day, when 
a “ fault”? was discovered in the cable, 
which at once suspended all communica- 
tion between the ship and the shore, 
but this was re-established on the 26th. 
On the 29th another “ fault” occurred, 
which was remedied the following day, 
but on Aug. 2 the cable was broken in 
attempting to haul it in to discover the 
seat of a third “fault.” This, as the 
cause of the abandonment of the enter- 
prise for the present at least, is thus 
detailed in Reuter’s telegram :— 

“The ‘Great Eastern’ sailed from 
Valentia, after making the splice with 
the shore end, on the 23rd of July, and 
continued on her voyage to lat. 51.25, 
long. 39.6, being 1062.4 miles from Va- 
lentia, and 601.6 miles from Heart’s 
Content, Trinity Bay, Newfoundland; 
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She had then paid cut 1,212 miles of 
cable, when it parted on the 2nd of 
August, at 12.85 p.m., in soundings of 
3,900 yards, under the following cir- 
cumstances:—A partial loss of insula- 
tion having been discovered, the “ Great 
Eastern” was stopped to recover that 
portion of the cable in which the fault 
lay, electrical tests placing it probably 
within six miles. The cable was passed 
from the stern to the bow of the ship 
for this purpose, and after getting in 
two miles of cable, the fault being still 
overboard, the cable broke about ten 
yards in board of the wheel at the bow, 
having been injured by chafing on the 
stern of the ship. ‘Two previous faults 
had been discovered—the first [July 24] 
in soundings of about 1,000 yards, and 
the second {July 29] in about 4,000 
yards—and had been successfully reco- 
vered and made gcod ; in the first case 
ten-and-a-half miles, and in the second 
two-and-a-quarter miles of cable were 
hauled in. After the cable parted, 
a grapnel wifh two-and-a-half nautical 
miles of rope were lowered down, the 
ship being placed so as to drift over the 
line of cable. The cable was hooked on 
the 3rd, and when 2,200 yards of the 
rope had been hauled in a swivel in the 
latter gave way, and 2,800 yards of 
rope were lost, the cable having been 
lifted 1,200 yards from the bottom. On 
the 4th a buoy, with a flag and ball, 
was moored with 500 yards of rope to 
mark the place. It is in lat. 51° 35’, 
long. 38° 42’ 30”. From the 4th fogs 
and adverse winds prevented a further 
attempt until the 7th, which was then 
made nearer the end of the cable, and 
was unsuccessful from the same cause 
when the cable had been lifted about 
1,000 yards. Another buoy wes here 
placed in lat. 51° 28’ 30”, long. 38° 56’ 9”. 

“A third attempt was made on the 
10th, which failed on account of the 
grapnel chain having fouled the flukes 
of the grapnel. The grapnel and last 
800 yards of rope came up covered with 
ooze. 

“A fourth attempt was made on the 
11th at 3 p.M., which also failed through 
the breaking of the grapnel rope when 
the cable had been raised 600 yards 
from the bottom. ‘The position of the 
‘Great Eastern’ was then lat. 51° 24’ N., 
long. 38° 59’ W., end of cable distant 
1? miles, N. 50 W. 

“The stock of rope now being ex- 
hausted, it became absolutely necessary 
to proceed to England for more and 
stronger tackle.” 
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The “Sphynx” had parted company 
on the 27th July, but the “ Terrible” 
remained until the llth of August, 
when she proceeded to Newfoundland. 
The “Great Eastern,” after communi- 
eating with Crookhaven, as above stated, 
on the 17th, made her way to Sheer- 
ness, where she arrived on the 20th, 
all well. 

In view of the resumption of the en- 
terprise, the following are the “ practi- 
eal conclusions,” which are stated to 
have been unanimously arrived at by 
those engaged in various capacities in 
the expedition :— 


“Ist. That the steamship ‘ Great 
Eastern,’ from her size and consequent 
steadiness, together with the better 
control obtained over her by having 
both the paddle and screw, render it 
possible and safe to lay an Atlantic tele- 
graph cable in any weather. 

“ 2nd. That the paying-out machinery 
constructed for the purpose by Messrs. 
8. Canning and Clifford worked per- 
fectly, and can be confidently relied on. 

“3rd. That the insulation of the 
gutta percha covered conductor im- 
proved when submerged to more than 
double what it had been before starting, 
and hus proved itself to be the best in- 
sulated cable ever mauufactured, and 
many times higher than the standard 
required by the contract. The cause of 
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the two faults which were recovered 
was in each case a perforation of the 
gutta percha through to the proper con- 
ductor by a piece of iron wire found 
sticking in the cable. Electrically the 
third fault was analogous to the first. 
The difficulty may be provided against 
in future. 

“4th. That nothing has occurred to 
create the least doubt in the minds of 
those engaged in the expedition of the 
practicability of a successful laying and 
working of an Atlantic cable, but, on 
the contrary, their confidence has been 
largely increased by the confidence ob- 
tained on this voyage. 

“5th. That the ‘Great Eastern’ 
steamship being supplied with suffi- 
ciently strong tackle and hauling-in 
machinery for depths of 4,000 or 5,000 
yards, there is little or no doubt of the 
possibility of recovering the lost end of 
the cable and completing the line.already 
about two-thirds laid.” 


These views, it is understood, have 
been accepted by the various companies 
concerned, and the manufacture of a new 
eable determined on, so that in the event 
of success next year in the double ope- 
ration of laying the new, and recovering 
and completing the old line, telegraphic 
communication between Europe and 
America will, in all probability, be 
firmly established. 
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The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





Civit, NAVAL, AND MILITARY. 

July 28. Capt. James Herbert Freme, late 
79th Highlanders, to be one of H.M.’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Major J. 
Blakiston, resigned. 

Aug. 4. Miss Mary Louisa Lascelles, to be 
one of H.M.’s Maids of Honour in Ordinary, 
in the room of the Hon. Emma Elizabeth Las- 
celles, resigned. 

Dominic Ellis Colnaghi, esq., now H.M.’s 
Consul in the Islaad of Cyprus, to be H.M.’s 
Consul in North Italy. 

Aug. 8. Greville Buckley Mathew, esq., ‘to 
be Cvlonial Secretary for the colony of British 
Honduras. 

James Meade, esq., to be Colonial Secretary, 
Clerk of the Crown, and Treasurer for the 
Island of Montserrat. 

Capt. Alexander Bravo, to be Police Magis- 
trate for the colony of Sierra Leone. 


Arthur Raby, esq., now H.M.’s Vice-Consul 
at Toultcha, to be H.M.’s Consul at Jeudah. 

Aug. 11. Daniel Brooke Robertson, esq., 
H.M.’s Consul at Canton, to be an Ordinary 
Member of the Civil Division of the Third 
Class, or Companions of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath. 

Aug. 15. The Right Hon. Lord Lyons, 
G.C.B., to be H.M.’s Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Sublime 
Ottoman Porte. 

Edward Thornton, Esq., C.B., now H.M.’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argentine Re- 
public, to be H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Emperor of 
Brazil. 

The Hon. Richard Edwardes, now H.M.’s 
Chargé d’Affaires and Consul-General to the 
United States of Venezuela, to be H.M.’s Pleni- 
putentiary to the Argentine Repuba.ic. 
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George Fagan, esq., now H.M.’s Chargé 
d@’Affuires and Consul-General to the Republic 
of the Equator, to be H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires 
and Consul-General to the United States of 
Venezuela. 

The Hon. Francis John Pakenham, now 
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Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Buenos Ayres, 
to be Secretary to H.M.’s Legation at Rio 
Janeiro. 

Francis Clare Ford, esq., now Secretary to 
H.M.’s Legation in Japan, to be Secretary 
to H.M.’s Legation at Buenos Ayres. 
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April 10. At Sydney, the wife of Augustus 
Berney, esq., son of Thomas Trench Berney, 
esq., of Morton Hall, Norfolk, a son. 

May6. At Mauna Ala, Nuuanu, the wife 
of the Right Rev. the Bishop of Honolulu, 
a dau. 

May18. At Debra Ismail Khan, Punjaub, the 
wife of Crombie Cowie, esq., R.A., Commissary 
of Ordnance, a son. 

May 24. At Amoy, China, the wife of the 
Rev. 8. W. Turner, Consular Chaplain, a dau. 

May 30. At Ootacamund, South India, the 
wife of Capt. R. H. Beddome, Official Conser- 
vator of Forests, a son. 

June 4, At Abbottabad, Punjaub, the wife of 
Lieut. R. G. Sandeman, Bengal Staff Corps, 
a dau. 

June 5. At Nagpore, Central India, the wife 
of R. E. Egerton, esq., C.S., a dau. 

Junel0. At Pietermaritzburg, the wife of 
Capt. G. Hamilton Gordon, R.E., a son. 

June 15. At Allahabad, the wife of the Rev. 
Edward Hubbard, Chaplain, a dau. 

At Sealkote, Punjaub, the wife of Leslie S. 
Saunders, esq., B.C.S., a dau, 

June 16. At Combatore, the wife of William 
Farquhar Davis, esq., M.D., H.M.’s Indian 
Army, a son. 

June lz. At Nusseerabad, the wife of Lieut. 
E. G. Peyton, 106th Light Infantry, a son. 

June 2%. At Palaveram, the wife of Woulfe 
Hay, Esq., Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

July 1. 
of Capt. W. T. Foster, 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays), a son. 

July 2. At Bombay, the wife of Major W. 
T. Chitty, H.M.’s Bombay Staff Corps, a dau. 

At Oatlands, Graham’s Town, South Africa, 
the residence of her uncle, Sir Walter Currie, 
the wife of Lieut. Charles Henry Marillier, 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, a son. 

July 3. At Bangalore, Madras, the wife of 
Capt. R. A. Walters, 22nd Regt., M.N.L., 
a son. 

July 9. At Kurrachee, the wife of Capt. 
Thoma Porter Berthen, R.A., Adjutant of the 
18th Brigade, a son. 

July 15. At Dublin, the wife of Charles 
Kelly, esq., Q.C., of Newton, co. Galway, 
a dan, 

July 19. At Athgarvan House, co. Kildare, 
the wife of John Henry Healey, esq., late 
Lieut. llth Regt., a son. 

July 20. At Edinburgh, the wife of Licut.- 


At Muttra, East Indies, the wife- 


Col. Brown, Commissioner, Tenasserim, Fritish 
Burmah, a dau. 

At Wellington Vicarage, Somerset, the wife 
of P. William Marriott, esq., a son. 

July 21, At Oxford, the wife of Capt. G. 
F. Blair, R.H.A., a son. 

At Windsor, the wife of Ellis P. Fox Reeve, 
esq., Capt. Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

At Greetham Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
C. W. Ross, a son. 

At Malta, the wife of Capt. George Bradford, 
8th (King’s) Regt., a son. 

At Tottenham, the wife of the Rev. Hugh 
McSorley, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Tottenham, 
a dau. 

July 22. In Belgrave-sq., the Marchioness 
of Bath, a dau. 

In Montagu-square, the Hon. Mrs. Stuart 
Knox, a dau. 

In Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, the wife 
of Col. Halkett, late Coldstream Guards, a dau. 

At Kew, Surrey, the wife of Col. Home 
Purves, a dau. 

At Sutton Scarsdale, Derbyshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Godfrey Arkwright, a son. : 

At Newbridge, co. Kildare, the wife of R. 
Paterson Fox, esq., Lieut. and Adjutant 1st 
Battalion 24th Regt., a dau. 

At Hastings, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
Geldart, a dau. 

July 23. At Greenhithe, Kent, the wife of 
Sir Thomas M. Miller, bart., of Barskimming, 
Ayrshire, a dau. 

At Torpoint, Devonport, the wife of Capt. 
Edmonstone, R.N., C.B., a son. 

At her mother’s, Harley-street, the wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Hamson, Rcctor of Rack- 
heath, near Norwich, a dau. 

At Belleek Manor, co. Mayo, the wife of 
Capt. Saunders, R.H.A., a dau. 

At Dun-gate, Cambridgeshire, the wife of 
P. H. Frere, esq., a dau. 

At Riseholme Palace, the wife of the Rev. 
James Marshall Bury, Vicar of Tickhill, a dau. 

At Blackheath, the wife of Capt. Jervois, 
R.E., a dau. 

At Much Hadham, Herts., the wife of the 
Rev. ‘Thomas Cuming Dean, a dau. 

At Dover, the wife of Capt. Hugh C. Lyle, 
R.A., a son. 

At Landport, the wife of S. W. Wright, esq., 
R.N., a dau. 

July 24. In Grovesnor-sq., the Lady Jaie 
Taylor, a dau. | 
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At Willenhall House, East Barnet, the wife 
of Col. Richard Strachey, R.E., a dau. 

The wife of Lieut. Gregory, R.N., of Han- 
bury Mount, Worcestershire, a son. 

At Marcham Park, Berks., the wife of Chas. 
P. Duffield, esq., a son. 

July 25. In Ann-st., Edinburgh, the wife 
of Capt. A. C. Hay, Madras Staff Corps, Mysore 
Commission, a dau. 

At Wood-green, Middlesex, the wife of Capt. 
Maule, late of the 82nd and llth Regts., a 
dau. 
At Dun’s Tew, Oxfordshire, the wife of 
Alexander Wm. Hall, esq., a son and heir. 

At Stormont Castle, co. Down, the wife of 
John Cleland, esq., a son. 

July 2%. At West-hill House, Winchester, 
the Lady Theresa Boyle, a son. 

At Blairquhan, N.B., Lady Hunter Blair, 
a son. 

In Curzon-st., the wife of the Rev. W. H. 
Fremantle, a son. 

In Clifton-road, St. John’s-wood, the wife 
of Dr. Alexander E. Mackay, R.N., Deputy- 
Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets, a 
son. 
At Blythe Hall, Coleshill, the wife of J. D. 
W. Digby, esq., a son. 

At Southsea, the wife of the Rev. 8S. Beal, 
R.N., a son. 

July 27. At Edinburgh, the wife of Henry 
Turner Newcomen, esq., of Kirkleatham Hall, 
a dau. 

At Lyons, Springfield, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Wright, a dau. 

At Lee, the wife of Geo. N. Saunders, esq., 
H.M.’s Bengal Army, a dau. 

At Wigginton Lodge, Staffordshire, the wife 
of D. S. Stewart, esq., late Capt. 11th Hussars, 
a dau. 

At Tunis, North Africa, the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. Fenner, a dau. 

July 28. In Wilton-cresc., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Hogg, M.P., a son. 

At Chester, the wife of the Rev. H. Venables, 
a dau. 

At Shoeburyness, the wife of Capt. Sandi- 
lands, R.A., a son. 

July 29. In Belgrave-sq., the Duchess of 
Richmond, a son. 

At Llandudno, North Wales, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. J. S$. Kemball, H.M.’s Staff Corps, 
Bombay, a dau. 

In Chester-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. Gas- 
coigne, Grenadier Guards, a dau. 

In Eccleston-street South, the wife of the 
Rev. Frederie Fane, of Brookheath, a dau. 

At Moreton, Dorset, the wife of Rupert 
Fether-Stonhaugh, esq., a son. 

At Chaddesley Corbet, Kidderminster, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Selwyn, a son. 

At Shrivenham Vicarage, Berks., the wife 
of the Rev. Geo. W. Murray, a dau. 

At Greywell, Odiham, Hants, the wife of 
the Rev. John B. Bartlett, a dau. 

At Bagneres de Bigorres, Hautes Pyrénées, 
the wife of the Rev. J. B. Clutterbuck, a dau. 
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July 30. At Didlington Park, Norfolk, the 
wife of W. A. Tyssen Amhurst, esq., a dau. 

At Worthing, the wife of Capt. Arthur Bur- 
nand, a dau. 

At Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, the wife of 
A. W. Riley, late Capt. 80th Regt., a son. 

At Colwich Vicarage, Staffordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Edw. Harland, a dau. 

July 31. At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. E. 
P. St. Aubyn, a son. 

In Harley-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of 
Alexander Halley, M.D., F.G.S., a dau. 

At Hale Parsonage, near Farnham, the wife 
of the Rev. George Edmund Fox, Incumbent 
of Hale, a dau. 

At Abbey House, Sherborne, the wife of 
Charles M. Harrison, esq., twin sons. 

At Hazelwood House, Windermere, the wife 
of the Rev. Frederick Spearing, a son. 

At Frittenden Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. F. C. Blyth, a dau. 

In Welbeck-st., the wife of Col. J. J. Bisset, 
Cape Mounted Riflemen, a dau. 

Aug. 1. At Bath, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Hervey, a son. 

At Weston-super-Mare, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Walter, a son. 

In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, the wife of 
Henry Bonham-Carter, esq., a son. 

At Duddon Hall, the wife of Major Rawlin- 
son, @ son. 

At the seat of her father, Sir Gonville Brom- 
head, bart., Lincolnshire, the wifeof Dr. Warren 
Hastings Diamond, Brixton, a dau. 

At Campden-hill, Kensington, the wife of 
Henry D. Gloag, esq., late Capt. R.A., a dau. 

At the Manor House, Bampton, Oxfordshire, 
Mrs. Clement Cottrell Dormer, a son. 

At Hampton Lucy, the wife of the Rev. R. 
J. Baker, a dau. 

At the Rock Rectory, Worcestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Alfred James, a son. 

At Stockport, Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. 
A.C. Whitley, M.A., a dau. 

Aug. 2. At Harewood House, Leeds, the 
Countess of Harewood, a son. 

At Government House, Chatham, Lady 
Walpole, a dau. 

At Ryston Lodge, Newbridge, the wife of 
Col. Oakes, C.B., 12th Lancers, a dau. 

At Banks of Clouden, near Dumfries, the 
wife of Major Walker, M.P., a dau. 

At Hampton Court Green, the wife of Joseph 
Hankey Dobree, esq., a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Charles O. 
Baker, R.M.L.I., a dau. 

Aug. 3. In Chester-sq., the wife of C. Jasper 
Selwyn, esq., M.P., of Richmond, Surrey, a 
dau. 

At Holbrooke Hall, the wife of the Rev. E. 
Latham, a dau. 

At Broomfield, Ayr, the wife of Capt. 
Alfred Henry Waldy, a son. 

At the Vicarage, East Malling, the wife of 
the Rev. William Lewis Wigan, a son. 

At Woolwich, the wife of the Rev. T. H. 
Cole, Chaplain to the Forces, a son. 
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At Sandecotes, near Poole, the wife of 
Edward Solly, esq., F.R.S., a dau. 

At Damerham Vicarage, Salisbury, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Owen, a son. 

Aug. 4. In Belgrave-sq., Lady Walter Scott, 
a dau. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. De Moleyns, 
a dau. 

In Cambridge-sq., the wife of Charles J. 
Monk, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Roehampton, the wife of Capt. R. Decie, 
R.E., a son. 

At the Terrace, Kensington-gardens-square, 
the wife of the Rev. John Scarth, a dau. 

At Mundon Hall, Malton, Essex, the wife of 
Thomas Solly, esq., a son. 

At Kirkbam Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. 
George R. Brown, a dau. 

At Gateombe Rectory, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of the Rev. W.C. Molony, a son. 

At Leicester, the wife the Rev. Thomas Fare- 
brother, a dau. 

Aug. 5. At Darcy Lever Hall, near Bolton, 
the wife of Lieut-Col. Gray, M.P., a son. 

At Park-hill, Rotherham, Yorkshire, the wife 
of Major St. Leger, a dau. 

At Chingford Rectory, Essex, the wife 
of the Rev. F. J. Aldrich-Blake, M.A., a dau. 

At Little Tew Parsonage, Oxfordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. C. F. Garratt, a son. 

At Charlton, the wife of Capt. A. M. Calvert, 
R.H.A., a dau. 

At Fulshaw Hall, Cheshire, the wife of John 
Jenkins, esq., a son. 

At the Rectory, Sutton Mandeville, Wilts., 
the wife of the Rev. John Wyndham, 
a dau. 

Aug.6. At Castle Hill, the Countess For- 
tescue, a dau. 

In Guilford-st., Russell-sq., the wife of Wm, 
Pettit Griffith, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

At Thorrington Hall, Suffolk, Mrs. Bence, 
prematurely, a dau. 

At Woolwich, the wife of Capt. Nangle, 
D.A.Q.G., a dau. 

At Walton-on-the-Naze, the wife of Capt. 
L. B. J. Davies, Bengal Army, a dau. 

The wife of W. W. Pyne, esq., Principal of 
Lancing Grammar School, near Shoreham, 
Sussex, a dau. 

At Hook Parsonage, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rey. T. Pyne, a dau. 

Aug.7. At Rossana, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Crofton, a dau. 

In Eaton-sq., the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. H. 
Slade, 5th Lancers, a dau. 

At East Tisted Rectory, Hants., the wife of 
the Rev. Horace Meyer, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Patrick Warner, esq., 
of Ardeer, Aryshire, a son and heir. 

At the Rectory, Wolverhampton, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Hodgson Iles, a son. 

At Burrage-rd., Plumstead, the wife of Capt. 
R. W. Huig, R.A., a son. 

At Knoddishall Hall, Suffolk, Mrs. Edward 
Hen. Girling, a dau. 

At Netley, the wife of the Rev. J. A. Crozier, 
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M.A., Chaplain te H.M. Forces, a dau., pre- 
maturely. 

Aug.8. At Rockingham House, near Ux- 
bridge, the wife of Capt. J. M. Biddle, 2lat 
Hussars, a dau. 

At Buckerell Lodge, Devon., the wife of 
Hamilton Baillie, esq., a dau. 

At Little Risington Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Le Marchant, a dau. 

At Warehorne Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Edw. Johnstone, Rector of Warehorne, a son. 

At Northampton, the wife of the Rev. J.C. 
B. W. Warwick, a dau. 

At Kildare, the wife of Capt. H. E. Glass, 
37th Regt., a son. 

At Alva House, Stirlingshire, Mrs. John- 
stone, a son. 

At the Parsonage, Pensilva, Liskeard, the 
wife of the Rev. W. S. Lach Szyrma, M.A., 
a son. 

At the South Camp, Aldershot, the wife of 
F. Fernandez, esq., Army Medical Staff, a dau. 

Aug. 9. In Great Cumberland-st., Lady 
Raglan, a son. . 

At St. Katharine’s, Regent’s-pk., the wife of 
the Rev. J. Hulbert Glover, a son. 

At Scarborough, the wife of R. F. Chaplin, 
esq., late 5th Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Chippenham, Wilts., the 
wife of the Rev. John Rich, a dau. 

In Stanley-gardens, Notting-hill, the wife of 
the Rev. John Robbins, M.A., a dau. 

At Harrow-on-the-Hill, the wife of A. D. 
Robertson, esq., Bombay C.S., a dau. 

Aug. 10. At Linthwaite Parsonage, near 
Huddersfield, the wife of the Rev. G. E. Wil- 
son, a dau. 

In Inverness-terr., Kensington-gardens, the 
wife of Capt. Algernon A. Stewart, R.A., adau. 

At Shelton Rectory, Notts., the wife of the 
Rev. Cartwright Jones, a son. 

At Ashbourne Vicarage, Derbyshire, the wife 
of the Rev. John R. Errington, M.A., a son. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, the wife of Capt. 
Fredk. Close, R.A., a son. 

Aug.1l. At Tredegar Park, the Viscountess 
Hereford, a son and heir. 

At Rutland-gate, Hyde-pk., the Hon. Mrs. 
Welby, a son. 

At Acton Reynald, Shropshire, Lady Corbet, 
a dau. 

At Haslar, Gosport, the wife of Dr. David 
Deas, C.B., Inspector-Gen., a dau. 

At Reading, the wife of the Rev. W. J. Few, 
a dau. 

At Caerynwch, Merionethshire, the wife of 
Richard Meredyth Richards, esq., a son and 
heir. 

At Limerick, the wife of Capt. George Camp- 
bell Spaight, a dau. 

Aug. 12. At Alderley Park, Viscountess 
Amberley, a son. 

At Sheppey Court, near Sheerness, the 
wife of Capt. H. O. Hitchins, R.A., (Bengul,) 
a son. 

At New Brompton, Kent, the wife of Capt. 
E. A. Wylde, R.M.L.L, a dau. 
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At Hardingstone Vicarage, near North- 
ampton, the wife of the Rev. A. H. Gay, a son. 

At Oldway, Paignton, South Devon, the wife 
of Capt. Tottenham, R.N., a dau. 

At White Ladies’ Aston Vicarage, Wor- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. John Farmer, 
a son. 

At the Vicarage, Methwold, Norfolk, the wife 
of Capt. W. A. Park, Bombay Army, a son. 

Aug. 13. In Cadogan-place, the Hon. Mrs. 
Debonnaire Monson, a dau. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Capt. Dirom, R.E., 
a dau. } 

At Sandon House, Tunbridge, the wife of 
John Fraser, esq., H.B.M.’s Legal Secretary 
and Registrar to the Supreme Consular Courts 
of China and Japan, a son. 

At Maryborough, Queen’s County, Ireland, 
the wife of Capt. H. L. Battiscombe, Queen’s 
County Rifles, a son. 

Aug. 14. At Crip Cottage, Brecon, the wife 
of William Henry Gardner Cornwall, esq., late 
Capt. 41st (the Welsh) Regt., a dau. 

At Ellerslie, Blackburn, Anne, the wife of 
the Rev. C. W. Woodhouse, M.A., Incumbent 
of St. Peter’s, a son. 

At Thornton Hall, Neston, Cheshire, the 
wife of Walter Briscoe, esq., a dau. 

At Christ Church Parsonage, Cambridge, the 
wife of the Rev. G. W. Weldon, a dau. 

At Lake Mead, Totnes, the wife of Stephen 
Fisher, esq., R.N., Paymaster of H.M.S 
** Meanee,”’ a son. 
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Aug. 15. The wife of Dr. Mansfield, R.N. 
Hospital, Plymouth, a son. 

Aug. 16. In Chapel-st., Belgrave-sq., the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Verschoyle, Grenadier 
Guards, a dau. 

At Boultham Hall, Lincoln, the wife of Major 
Ellison, a dau. 

In Wilton-place, the wife of Capt. Owen 
Williams, Royal Horse Guards, a son. 

Aug. 17. At Warmwell Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. E. P. Cambridge, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. John Ormond, Great 
Kimble Vicarage, a son. 

Aug. 18. At Lowestoft, the wife of Capt. 
Stanley De Burgh Edwardes, 2nd Bombay 
Grenadiers, a dau. 

In Chester-terr., Eaton-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. A. A. Harland, M.A., a dau., prematurely. 

At Islington, the wife of the Rev. L. Stan- 
ham, a son. 

At Sharnbrook, the wife of the Rev. 8. B. 
Browne, a son. 

Aug. 19. In Belgrave-square, Viscountess 
Downe, a dau. 

At Trinity Parsonage, Tredegar-sq., the wife 
of the Rev. Frederic Simcox Lea, a dau. 

Aug. 20. At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Dunsterville, Bombay Staff Corps, and 
Commissary-Gen. of the Bombay Army, a son. 

At the Rectory, Frampton Cotterell, the wife 
of the Rev. Clennell Wilkinson, a dau. 

In Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, the wife 
of George Henry Thistlewood, esq., a son. 
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April 20. At Rondebosch, near Capetown, 
Charles Richard Cock, esq., H.M.’s Bengal 
Army, son of the late Major-General Cock, 
H.E.1.C.S., to Caroline, widow of Capt. Augus- 
tus Cripps, Bengal Staff Corps. 

May 20. At Bangalore, Capt. Bainbridge, 
2ist Fusiliers, eldest son of Edward Thomas 
Bainbridge, esq., Sussex-place, Regent’s-park, 
to Elizabeth Amy, only child of the late Chas. 
Searle, esq., Madras Army, and stepdau. of 
Lieut.-Colonel Falls, R.H.A., Bellary. 

June6. At the Cathedral, Madras, A. J. B. 
Atkinson, esq., M.C.S., to Sarah Eliza Bing- 
ham, younger dau. of Col. W. Kinnaird Wors- 
ter, Royal Madras Artillery. 

June 14. At Madras, Edmund Austin, esq., 
H.M.’s 76th Regt., to Ellen Mary, eldest dau. 
of James Bull, esq., of West Clifton. 

Junel7, At Agra, Capt. C. K. M. Walter, 
H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, Political Agent of 
Bhurtpore, second son of the late Rev. Weever 
Walter, Vicar of Bonby, Rural Dean, and Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, to Katherine Jane, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Colin Troup, C.B., H.M.’s 
Bengal Army. 

June 19. At Mussoorie, Major P. W. L’Es- 
trange, R.A., to Emily Frances, second dau. 
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of Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Ryves, 8th Bengal 
Cavalry. 

June 20. At Mirzapore, H. H. Steward, 
esq., Capt. Queen’s Bays, to Isabella Malcolm, 
youngest dau. of the late James Black, esq., 
Fifeshire. 

June 21. At the Cathedral, Toronto, Henry 
Le Strange Herring, esq., H.M.’s 30th Regt., 
son of the Rev. Armine Herring, Rector of 
Thorpe, Norfolk, to Lizzie, youngest dau. of 
John Bell, esq., Q.C., of Toronto. 

June 28. At Poonah, George Macdonald 
Cruickshank, esq., Lieut. R.E., son of the late 
Major J. J. F. Cruickshank, Bombay Engineers, 
to Mary Sophia, eldest dau. of Major W. Rey- 
nolds, Bombay Army. 

June 29. At Dublin, George Clendining, 
eldest son of Sir Richard Annesley O’Donel, 
bart., to Mary Stratford, eldest dau. of the late 
Euseby Stratford Kirwan, esq., of Browne 
House, co. Longford. 

July 4. At St. Matthias’ Chapel, Barbados, 
John Henry, eldest son of the Hon. Grant E. 
Thomas, President of the Island, to Elizabeth 
Williama, youngest dau. of the Hon. William 
Murray, Superintendent of the Colonial Bank. 

July 15, At St. Paul’s, Malta, Capt. Edmund 
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Staveley, R.A,, to Caroline, eldest dau. of Sir 
J. William Smith, K.C.B. 

July 17, At Minster, Sheppy, Charles James 
Bigley, esq., R.N., to Eliza Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Commander Samuel Mottley, 
R.N. 

At Farnborough, Hants., John Francis, third 
son of John Humpherys, esq., of Walmer, 
Kent, to Mary Elizabeth, the only dau. of the 
late Thos. Sheppard, esq., late of the Ranger’s 
Lodge, Hyde Park, also of Holford-square. 

July 18. At Christ Church, Albany-street, 
Regent’s Park, Capt. W. P. Gurney, 91st High- 
landers, eldest son of W. Gurney, esq., Manor 
House, Lonehope, near Gloucester, to Caroline 
M., widow of Capt. Chatfield, 91st Highlanders, 
and eldest dau. of the late D. Blair, M.D,, 
Surgeon-Gen, of British Guiana. 

At Fethard, David, second son of David 
Hart, esq,, of the Park, Leytonstone, Essex, to 
Catherine Amelia, eldest dau. of Capt. Sankey, 
R.N., J.P., of Coolmore, co. Tipperary. 

At St. Matthew’s, Thorpe Hamlet, Norwich, 
the Rev. Henry C. Bowker, of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, Curate of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, to 
Ellen, third dau. of John C. Roe, esq., of 
Norwich. 

At the Cathedral, Armagh, 8, P. Skipworth, 
esq., B.A., of Rothwell, Lincolnshire, to Mary 
Louise, youngest dau. of the late Rev. M. 
Boland, M.A., Rector of Killenumery, co. 
Leitrim. 

At Aber, Carnarvonshire, Eubule D, Thel- 
wall, esq,, Capt. Royal Marine Artillery, to 
Mary Elizabeth Dorothea, only dau. of the 
Rev. T. N. Williams, Rector of Aber, 

At Clogheen, Thos. Andrews, esq., J.P., late 
Capt. 26th Cameronians, Adjt. of the Tipperary 
Light Infantry, to Sarah Strangman, dau. of 
the late Samuel Grubb, esq., of Clashleigh, co. 
Tipperary. 

July 19. At Hove, Brighton, Eldred V. M., 
third son of Edward Curwen, esq., of Working- 
ton Hall, Cumberland, to Hebe E. M., dau. of 
the late Sir Chaloner Ogle, bart. 

July 20, At St.Oswald’s, Chester, Richard 
Henry Currie, esq., of Rowton Hall, late Capt. 
Inniskilling Dragoons, to Charlotte, dau. of 
the late Dr. Graham, Bishop of Chester. 

At Sproughton, near Ipswich, the Rey. 
Samuel Blackall, M.A., Perpetual Curate of 
Ixworth, Suffolk, to Penelope Heigham, elder 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Gould, Rector of 
Sproughton. 

At Killeshandra, co, Cavan, Richard Henry 
Clifford, esq., B.C.S.,to Olivia Frances Martin, 
third dau. of the Ven, the Archdeacon of 
Ardagh. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s- 
wood, the Rey. David Blow, of Queen’s-terr., 
Regent’s-park, to Emma Elizabeth, eldest sur- 
viving dau, of the late Francis Pierpont Burton, 
esq., of Brynn, Beaumaris. 

At St.John’s, Margate, Montague South, 
esq., of Groby, Leicestershire, to Elizabeth 
Agnes, only dau. of Capt. Brown, R.N., of 
Margate. 
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At St.Margaret’s, Lee, the Rev. Francis 
Whyley, youngest son of the Rev. G. Whyley, 
Vicar of Eaton Bray, Beds., to Gertrude, second 
dau. of S. Herman de Zoete, esq., of Church- 
terrace, Lee, Kent. 

At St. Stephen’s, Bayswater, Francis Skelton 
FitzPatrick, 42nd Regt. M.N.I., youngest son 
of the late William FitzPatrick, of Queen’s 
County, Ireland, to Mary Anne, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. Alexander Baillie, Madras 
Army. 

At Isell, Cumberland, J. Y. Sargent, esq., 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Anna 
Maria, youngest dau. of the Rev. C. H. Wy- 
bergh, Vicar of Isell, 

July 21. At St.Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, 
J. D. Magdonald, esq,, late Capt. 89th Regt., 
to Juliana E., relict of C. D. Nevinson, esq., 
M.D., and second dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Barrett Lennard, bart. 

At the parish church, Brighton, Dr. Robert 
Smith, second son of William Smith, esq., 
Registrar of the Mixed Commission Court of 
Sierra Leone, to Annie Mary, only dau. of 
Richard Pine, esq., Governor of the Gold 
Coast. 

At Bleadon, near Weston-super-Mare, the 
Rev. William Robert Crotgh, M.A., of Uphill 
House, Uphill, to Flora, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Robt. Lawrance, M.A., Rector of Bleadon. 

July 24. At St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, the 
Rey. Vyvyan H. Moyle, of North Ormesby, 
Middlesborough, to Wilhelmina E., youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. George Wade, of Old- 
castle, co, Meath, and Omagh, co. Tyrone. 

July 25. At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. 
Lord Torpichen, to Helen, youngest dau. of 
the late Thos. Maitland, esq., of Dundrennan. 

At Eastington, Gloucestershire, Sir Thomas 
H. Crawley Boevey, bart., of Flaxley Abbey, 
Gloucestershire, to Frances Elizabeth, only 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Peters, Rector of 
Eastington, 

At Chipstead, Surrey, George, fourth son of 
the late Rev. Sir Thomas Combe Miller, bart., 
of Froyle, Hants., to Mary Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the Rey. Peter Aubertin, Rector of 
Chipstead. 

At Llandudno, North Wales, the Rev. Wat- 
kin Williams, Rector of Llangor, Merioneth- 
shire, to Caroline Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Sir John and Lady Salusbury, of Bryn- 
bella, Flintshire. 

At the Cathedral, Halifax, Nova Scotia, H. 
Compton Best, esq., Lieut. H,M.S. ‘“‘ Duncan,” 
second son of George Best, esq., of Eastbury 
Manor House, Surrey, to Henrietta Jane, 
second dau, of Lieut,-Gen, St.John Augustus 
Clarke, K.H., Mountjoy-square, Dublin. 

At St. George’s, Hanoyer-square, George B., 
younger son of the late Brown Collison, esq., 
of New England, Herts., to Melita, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. Cammilleri, R.N., C.M.G. 

At Hurst, Capt. Charles Harcourt Vernon, 
R.N., to Louisa Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. Garth, R.N., of Haines-hill, Berks. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Capt. James 
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Augustus Grant, of H.M.’s 6th Regt. Bengal 
Europeans, to Margaret, dau. of the late An- 
drew Laurie, esq., of Edinburgh, and grand- 
niece of the late Sir Peter Laurie. 

At Dumbleton, Gloucestershire, Crompton 
Hutton, esq., to Harriet Sophia, eldest dau. of 
Edward Holland, esq., M.P. 

At Langley Burrell, Wilts., Samuel J. Wyn- 
dowe, esq., M.D., H.M.’s Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Madras, to Emily, second dau. of the 
Rev. Robert Kilvert, Rector of Langley Burrell. 

At St. Mary’s, Bridport, Capt. Henry Le 
Guay Geary, R.A., eldest son of the late 
F. A. Geary, esq., of Putney, Surrey, to Sophia 
Mary, eldest surviving dau. of George Symes, 
esq., M.D., of Bridport. 

At Westerham, Alexander Innes Shand, esq., 
of Edinburgh, Advocate, youngest son of the 
late Wm. Shand, esq., of Arnhall, to Elizabeth 
Blanche, second dau. of the late Wm. Champion 
Streatfield, esq., of Charts Edge, Kent. 

At St. Luke’s, Camden-road, Comm. J. W. 
Pike, R.N., eldest son of John Pike, esq., of 
Old Burlington-st., to Jane Roberts, eldest 
dau of the late John Brown, esq., F.R.G.S., of 
Scaleby Lodge, Camden-road. 

At Simonburn, Northumberland, Joseph H., 
youngest son of the late Archdeacon Venables, 
of Llysdinam, co. Brecon, to Susan Catherine, 
youngest dau. of John Ridley, esq., of Park- 
end., Northumberland. 

At Broxbourne, Herts., Henry Storks Eaton, 
esq., M.A., to Grace Avondale Constance, se- 
cond dau. of Nathaniel Beardmore, esq., C.E., 
Broxbourne, and Great George-street, West- 
minster. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Alfred Pulsford, 
fourth son of Alfred Latham, esq., of Norfolk- 
st., Park-lane, to Mary Catharine Emma, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Mills, Rector of 
Bulphan, Essex. 

At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Lieut.-Col. 
Grant, Commandant King’s Own Light Infan- 
try Militia, to Ellen, widow of Jonas Morris, 
esq., of Dunkathal, co. Cork, and only child 
of Silver Charles Oliver, esq., of Inchera, co. 
Cork. 

At Whitchurch, Shropshire, the Rev. James 
Charles Waugh, of Wroughton, near Swindon, 
late Vice-Principal of the Diocesan College, 
Cape Town, to Beatrice, dau. of John Lee, esq., 
of Whitchurch. 

At St, Mary’s, Barnsley, Walter H. Hinde, 
esq., of Sheffield, solicitor, to Ellen Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Sam. Sunderland, 
Vicar of Penistone, and Rural Dean. 

At St, George’s, Newcastle -under-Lyme, 
the Rev. S, Sandberg, M.A., Incumbent of 
Holy Trinity, Sneyd, Burslem, Staffordshire, 
to Susannah Jane, eldest dau. of Major Steele, 
of Sutton Court, Sutton, Surrey. 

At Bideford, Devon, Frederick Bayley, only 
son of the Rev. 8. C, Lord, D.D., to Caroline 
Annie, elder dau. of the late Arthur Ley, esq., 
Bideford. 

At St, James’s, Piccadilly, Atwell, son of the 
late John Stewart Coxon, esq., of Flesk Priory, 
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Killarney, to Louisa, dau. of the late Shadwell 
M. Boulderson, esq., B.C.S. 

At St. Aldate’s, Gloucester, Henry James, 
eldest son of the late H. J. Clifford, esq., and 
grandson of H. Clifford Clifford, esq., of 
Frampton Court, to Annie Frances, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Henry Green, Rector of St. 
Aldate’s, and Chaplain to the Bishop. 

July 27. At All Saints’, Ennismore-place, 
John Granville Beaumont Pulteney, esq., of 
Northerwood, New Forest, to Isabella, dau. 
of the late Henry Frederick and Lady Mary 
Stephenson. 

At Colebrooke, James Staples, only son of 
James Hawkins, esq., of Middle Gardiner-st., 
Dublin, and St. Fenton’s, Howth, to Letitia 
Georgina, eldest dau. of George F, Brooke, 
esq., and the Lady Arabella Brooke, of Ash- 
brooke, co. Fermanagh. 

At Cookham, Col. Wm. Paston Purnell, C.B., 
second son of Purnell Bransby Purnell, esq., 
of Stancombe Park, Gloucestershire, to Eliza- 
beth Susan, only dau. of the late Sir George 
Young, bart., R N., of Formosa, Berks. 

At Rugby, James Rhoades, esq., Assistant 
Master, Haileybury College, fourth son of the 
late Rev. J. P. Rhoades, Rector of Clonmel, 
to Charlotte Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Lester, Bombay Artillery. 

At High Barnet, Herts., F. G. Forsyth Grant, 
esq., of Ecclesgreig, Kincardineshire, Capt. 3rd 
(King’s Own) Hussars, to Margaret Catherine, 
eldest dau. of Col. Orr, C.B., R.A., A.D.C. to 
the Queen, &c., of Bridgeton, in the same 
county. 

Lieut. Wm. Hallam Elton, R.N., second son 
of the Rev. William Tierney Elton, Rector of 
Whitestaunton, and nephew of Sir A. H. Elton, 
bart., of Clevedon Court, Somerset, to Eliza 
Sophia, second dau. of the late Capt. James 
Chas. Baird, 15th Hussars. 

At Holy Trinity, West Cowes, Lieut.-Col. 
T. F. Wilson, C.B., 7th Bengal Cavalry, to 
Annette Isabel, youngest dau. of G. F. Russell, 
esq., late of Miltown Park, co. Dublin. 

At All Saints’, Blackheath, Stanley, second 
son of the Rev. John Hoole, of The Paragon, 
to Alice Mary, eldest dau. of the late Robert 
Dalgleish Swan, esq., of the Indian Navy, and 
Handroo Kanda, Ceylon. 

At Lydney, the Rev. R. B. Poole, B.A., Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, Assistant-Master in 
Clifton College, to Agnes Fanny, dau. of Chas. 
Greenham, esq., Highfield, Lydney. 

At St. John’s, Upperby, Henry, youngest 
son of the late John Blakeney, esq., of Abbess, 
co. Galway, to Louisa Jane, youngest dau. of 
the late Francis C. Hutchinson, esq., M.D., 
of Carlisle. 

At Handsworth, Philip, son of H. Williams, 
esq., of Field House, Handsworth, and Hin- 
stock Hall, Salop, to Arabella Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of Henry Dawes, esq., of The Austins, 
Handsworth. 

At Streatham, Surrey, Samuel Barrett, esq., 
8rd (King’s Own) Hussars, only son of Hill 
Hamilton Barrett, esq., Dublin, to Alexina, 
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eldest dau. of the late James Lyall, esq., 
Earnock House, Hamilton, N.B. 

At Fisherton-Anger, Salisbury, the Rev. 
Alfred Elton, second surviving son of the late 
H.E. Elton, esq., of Winford House, Somerset, 
to Jane Frances, younger dan. of the Rev. A. 
Handley, Rector of Fisherton-Anger. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Herbert Augustus 
Rous, sixth son of the late Robert Francis 
Jenner, esq., of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorgan- 
shire, to Charlotte Augusta Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Henry Acton, esq., of the 
Indian Army. 

July 29. At the parish church, Brighton, 
Robert Charles, third son of the late Robert 
§. Ruddach, esq., formerly Capt. 19th Lancers, 
to Elizabeth Anne, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Hammond, Vicar of Stetchworth, Cambridge- 
shire. i 

At Kinver, Staffordshire, John Bolton, esq., 
of The Hyde, Kinver, to Emma Eleanor, elder 
dau. of the Rev. George Wharton, M.A., Vicar 
of Kinver. 

July 31. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor, M.A., eldest son of the late 
Isaac Taylor, of Stanford Rivers, Essex, to 
Georgiana Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Henry Cockayne Cust and 
Lady Anna Maria Cust. 

At the parish church, Brighton, Lewis W. 
Burnand, esq., Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, youngest son of George Burnand, esq., 
Tewin Water, Herts., to Matilda Alicia, second 
dau. of A. J. Mortimer, esq., Hanover-cresc., 
Brighton. 

Aug. 1. In Westminster Abbey, Lord Henry 
Montagu Douglas Scott, second son of the 
Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, to the Hon. 
Cecily Susan Stuart Wortley, youngest dau. 
of the late Lord Wharncliffe. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Eugene Fredk., 
youngest son of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Wriothesley Noel, to Ethel Maria, only child 
of Thomas Chapman, esq., F.R.S., of Bryan- 
ston-sq., and Whitby. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Charles Alfred 
Moore, esq., Capt. in H.M.’s 2nd Bombay 
Light Cavalry, to Harriet Ellen Constance, 
youngest dau. of Alfred Howard, esq., of 
Westbourne-cresec., Hyde Park. 

At Norton, Radnorshire, Constance Mary, 
eldest dau. of R. G. Price, esq., M.P., of Norton 
Manor, to Thomas Baskerville, youngest son 
of Peter Rickards Mynors, esq., of Treago 
Court, Herefordshire. 

At Lymington, Hants., the Rev. William 
Walsh, M.A., to Catharine Banchory, youngest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. W. H. Pickering, 
R.A. 

-At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, George Frank 
Patten Urquhart, esq., of Auckland, New Zea- 
land, to Mary Chauncy, only surviving dau. of 
the late Major James Burke, of Arlaman, co. 
Limerick. 

At St. Mary’s, Reading, Oliver Calley- 
Maurice, esq., of Reading, eldest son of David 
Pierce-Maurice, esq., of Marlborough and 
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Preshute, Wilts., to Ada Pearse-Hobbs, only 
dau. of William Hobbs, esq., F.S.A., of Priory 
Lodge, Reading, and Tipton House, Ottery 
St. Mary, Devon. 

At the parish church, Stroud, the Rev. 
William Heygate Butlin, B.A., of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, to Caroline, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. J. Colborne, for some 
years Vicar of the Slad, near Stroud. 

At Emmanuel Church, Forest-gate, the Rev. 
D. Alfred Doudney, Incumbent of St. James’, 
Denton-bolme, and chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Carlisle, to Georgiana, eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the late William Storrs Fry, esq., 
of Manor House, East Ham, Essex. 

At All Saints’ Church, Thelwall, the Rev. 
William Statham, only son of the late Rev. 
Richard Jervis Statham, Rector of Tarporley, 
to Eliza Mary, fourth dau. of the Rev. Joseph 
Brindle, Incumbent of Thelwall. 

At St. Giles’, Camberwell, the Rev. E. C. 
Collard, Vicar of Alton Pancras, to Janet, fourth 
dau. of the late William Sowter, esq., of 
Barnes, Surrey. 

At Godalming, Surrey, the Rev. Edward 
Bartrum, M.A., Head Master of King Eaward 
the Sixth’s School, Great Berkhampstead, 
Herts., to Caroline, second dau. of John Sim- 
monds, esq., of Godalming. 

At Earl’s Croome, Worcestershire, the Rev. 
William A. Strong, Christ Church, Oxford, 
Vicar of Ravensthorpe, Northants., to 
Stephana, eldest dau. of John C. Kent, esq., 
Levant Lodge, Earl’s Croome. 

At Ditcheat, Somerset, Henry Maxwell 
Robertson, esq., Lieut. R.A., only surviving 
son of Henry Robertson, esq., of East Sheen, 
Surrey, to Louisa Caroline, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Strong, Vicar of Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire. 

At Christ Church, High Harrogate, the Rev. 
Edwin A. Dury, M.A., Incumbent of Bishop 
Thornton, Ripley, Yorkshire, to M. Annie 
Buchan, only dau. of George Kennion, esq., 
M.D., F.R.C.P., of Oak Lea, Harrogate. 

At Trinity Chapel, Edinburgh, Henry Tull 
Rhoades, esq., Clifton, Somerset, to Jane 
Margaret, eldest dau. of the late James Fredk. 
Ferrier, esq., B.A. Oxon., one of the Professors 
in the University of St. Andrews. 

Aug. 2. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., and 
afterwards at the Greek Church, Welbeck-st., 
William Granville, eldest son of Admiral and 
Lady Mary Saurin, to Nadine Nicolaievna, 
youngest dau. of M. de Smirnoff, Senator and 
Privy Councillor, St. Petersburg. 

At St. Mark’s, Hamilton-terr., Arthur Stan- 
ford, esq., 99th Regt., son of Sir Robert 
Stanford, to Georgiana, only child of John 
McCutcheon, esq., Carlton-villas, Maida-vale. 

At Redenhall, the Rev. C. G. Evans, eldest 
son of C. Evans, esq., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of Norwich, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Ovington, to Eliza- 
beth Mary, eldest dau. of the Ven. T. J. 
Ormerod, Archdeacon of Suffolk, and Rector of 
Redenhall. 
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At Little St. Mary’s, Cambridge, the Rev. 
W. C. Muriel, Chaplain of High Legh, 
Cheshire, to Lucie, younger dau. of Edmond 
Foster, esq., Cambridge. 

At Hampstead, Rowland, youngest son of 
John Lawford, esq., to Rosa, dau. of Philip 
Hemery Le Breton, esq., of Hampstead and 
the Inner Temple. 

At Boreham, Essex, Adam Rae Martin, esq., 
of Rochester, to Harriet Elizabeth, second dau: 
of the Rev. C. J. Wray, Vicar of Boreham. 

At St. John the Baptist, Kentish-town, 
Walter, second son of the late Thomas Dal- 
rymple Buckeridge, esq., formerly of the 6th 
(Enniskillen) Dragoons, to Mary Sarah, fourth 
dau. of the late Henry Brayley Wedlake, esq., 
of the Inner Temple. 

Aug. 8. At Paris, M. Amédée Blanc Du- 
quesnay, to Julia Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
the late William Johnson Campbell, esq., (by 
Anna Maria, dau. of Sir Francis Vincent, eighth 
bart.) and niece of the late Major-Gen. Sir 
Guy Campbell, bart. 

At Willey, Warwickshire, the Rev. Evan 
Yorke Nepean, Rector of Bucknall, Lincoln- 
shire, and son of the late Gen. William Nepean, 
to Maria Theresa, second dau. of the Rev. F. 
Morgan-Payler, Rector of Willey. 

At Wargrave, Berks., the Rev. John Climen- 
son, to Emily Jane, only child of the Hon. 
Spencer Dudley and Anna Louisa Montagu. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq:, Arthur 
Watson, son of Sir William de Capell Brooke, 
bart., of Oakley Hall, Northants., to Eleanor 
Frances, dau. of the late Thomas Thornbill, 
esq., of Fixby Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Woolvercot, Oxfordshire, Capt. Henry 
P. Sykes, of H.M.’s 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
eldest son of Colonel W. H; Sykes, M.P., to 
Mary Albina, eldest dau. of the Rev. Walter 
Bellairs, of Apsley Lodge, Oxfordshire. 

At Bassalleg, Monmouthshire, John Lay- 
bourne, esq., of Pillgwelly, fourth son of the 
late Jacob Laybourne, esq., of Rafferton, York- 
shire, to Gracilla Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Chancellor Williams,M.A., Vicar of Bassalleg. 

At Wimbledon, the Rev. John Warren, 
youngest son of the late William Warren, esq., 
of Gosford Pynes, Ottery St. Mary, to Margaret 
Anna, youngest dau. of the late T. C. Newbery, 
esq., of Ottery St. Mary, Devon. 

At Stoke Damerel, Devon:, the Rev. G. F. 
Head, M.A., curate of St. Helen’s, Ipswich, to 
Mary Henrietta, younger dau. of Charles Bol- 
ton, esq., Commander, R.N. 

At Wilmslow, the Rev. Andrew Doria, of 
Lindow, to Isabella Mary, dau. of Thomas Bate, 
esq., Alderly Edge. 

At Stapleford Tawney, George Brand, esq., 
of Richmond, Surrey, to Ann Jane Burton, 
only dau. of the Rev. William Shepherd, B.D., 
Rector of Stapleford Tawney and Thoydon 
Mount, Essex, and Rural Dean. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Warwick-sq., Cecil Dermer, 
younger son of the late Elhanan Bicknell, esq., 
of South-pl., Herne-hill, to Matilda Annette, 
dau. of the late Capt, Bazalgette, R.N. 
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At Baldock, Herts., the Rev. Edward Leathes 
Deacle, M.A., of Stevenage, to Margaret 
Agnes, only child of Samuel Veasey, esq., 
Baldoek. 

Aug. 4. At Beeston, Thomas Alexander, 
only son of Walter Riddell-Carre, esq., of 
Cavers Carre, Roxburghshire, to Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Alfred T. Fellows, 
esq., of Beeston House, Notts: 

Aug. 5. At Matfen, Northumberland, George 
Mark Leycester Egerton, esq., late of the 
Rifle Brigade, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Egerton, and nephew of Lord Egerton, 
of Tatton Park, to Mary Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Sir E. Blackett, bart., of Matfen, 
Northumberland. 

At Holy Trinity, South Kensington, Robert 
C. Lush, esq., B.A., of Trinity College, Cum- 
bridge, eldest son of Robert Lush, esq.,Q.C., 
to Alice, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Free, 10th Bengal Cavalry. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James Goldie, esq., 
Capt. 16th Lancers, eldest son of the late Col. 
Goldie, Military Auditor-General, Calcutta, to 
Magdalene Agnes, second dau. of Alexander 
Goldie, esq., of La ton, Ti i 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Harry Stanley 
Giffard, esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
law, fourth son of the late Stanley Lees Gif- 
fard, LL.D., to Alice, youngest child of the 
late James Adams, esq., of South Hampstead. 

At Hendon, Edward Piater, esq., third son of 
the late Rev. Charles Eaton Plater, Rector of 
Newchurch, to Margaret Keith, eldest dau. of 
James Vincent Harting, esq., of Kingsbury, 
Middlesex. 

Aug.7. At the Abbey Church, Bath, the 
Rev. John Awdry Jamieson, M.A., son of 
Quintin Jamieson, esq., M.D., late of the 
Madras Horse Artillery, to Emily Parker, 
second dau. of Hen. Cookson Airey, esq., of 
Grosvenor-pl., Bath. 

At Aldeburgh, John Walter Hawkesworth, 
esq., only child of John Hawkesworth, esq., to 
Madeline Florence, younger dau. of the Rev. 
H. T. Dowler, Vicar of Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 

Aug.8. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Gus- 
tavus Francis Munro, esq., R.M.L.I., fourth 
son of Sir Chas. Munro, bart., of Foulis Castle, 
Ross-shire, to Edith Thomasine, only dau. of 
I. W. Hampton, esq: 

At St. Columba’s Episcopal Church, Largs, 
Ayrshire, Geo. Gilbert Ramsay, esq., M.A., 
Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow, and youngest son of Sir G. Ramsay, 
bart., of Banff, to Gertrude Schuyler, only 
dau. of the late Robert Graham, esq., of 
Brooksby, Largs. 

At Coln St. Aldwyns, W. Hen. Barneby, esq., 
second son of the late J. Barneby, esq., M.P., 
of Brockhampton Park, Herefordshire, to Alice 
Mary, third dau. of the late Sir M. H. Hicks 
Beach, bart., M.P., of Williamstrip Park, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, the Rev. T. A. C. 
Pratt, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. S. Pratt, 
K.C.B., to Anne Margaret Catherine, eldest 
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dau. of the late Thos. Gilbert, esq., of Cotton 
Hall, Staffordshire. 

At Dalkey, Peter Leslie Peacocke, esq., 16th 
Lancers, second son of the late Major Pea- 
eocke, of Limerick, to Iva, eldest dau. of Jol- 
liffe Tufnell, esq. 

At St. Mary’s, Haverfordwest, the Rev. Her- 
bert Augustine Collier, B.A., Caius College, 
Cambridge, to Isabella Frances, second dau. of 
the late Thos. Owen, esq., of Scotchwells, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

At Canewdon, Essex, John Wallen, esq., of 
Hoe-st., Walthamstow, to Frances Harriet 
Nelson, elder dau. of the Rev. Geo. Heath, 
Vicar of Canewdon. 

At Caldecot, Rutlandshire, the Rev. Edw. 
Houchen, of Wereham, Norfolk, to Anne, only 
dau. of the Rev. T. W. Gillham, Viear of Lid- 
dington with Caldecot. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Herbert, youngest 
son of the late Edw. Samuel Taylor, esq., of 
Norwich, Comm, R.N., to Mariana Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Chas. Windham Barnham, esq., 
formerly of the War Office. 

At Hoyland, Yorkshire, the Rev. Herbert 
Snow, M.A., Assistant-Master of Eton Col- 
lege, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, to Charlotte, third dau. of the Rev. 
John Cordeaux, M.A., Incumbent of Hoyland. 

At Amport, Francis Law Latham, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, of the Inner Temple, younger 
son of the late John Latham, esq., of Bradwall 
Hall, Cheshire, to Lucy Caroline, younger dau. 
of the Rev. C. E. Hutchinson, Vicar of Amport, 
and Canon Residentiary of Chichester. 

At the Chapel of the Charterhouse, Sir Chas. 
Nicholson, bart., D.C.L. and LL.D., of Devon- 
shire-pl., to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Archibald Keightley, esq. 

At Wanstead, Essex, T. Bassett Reid, esq., 
Surgeon, R.A., to Louisa Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. W. E. Chapman, Rector 
of Edenham and Somerby, Lincolnshire. 

At All Saints’, Chichester, the Rev. Thos, 
Foster Clarke, Curate of Marchington, younger 
son of Capt. Clarke, of Etwall, to Emily, second 
dau. of Wm. Duke, esq., of Chichester. 

At All Saints’, Kensington-pk., Capt. Henry 
Albany Wyndbam Waterfield, Bengal Army, 
to Eliza Agnes Harriett, elder dau, of J. M. 
Hill, esq., Pembridge-sq., Bayswater. 

Aug.9, At Farringdon, Hants., Capt, Edw. 
H. Chawner, late 77th Regt., eldest son of 
Capt. Chawner, of Newton Manor House, to 
Ella Isabel, only dau. of Major-Gen. Percy 
Benn, R.A. 

At St, Helier’s, Jersey, Hen. R, E. Wellesley, 
esq., Capt. lst Madras Light Cavalry, to Mary 
Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. N. Cotton, and 
granddau. of the late Rev. N. Cotton, Rector 
of Thornby, Northants. 

At St. Peter Port, Guérnsey, Major Robert 
Scott, Paymaster of the 87th (Royal Irish Fu- 
siliers), to Dora Adelaide, younger dau. of the 
late Capt. Hen. Mansell, 39th Regt., and Aide- 
de-Camp to his Excellency the Governor-Gen. 
of India. 
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At Prees, Shropshire, Robert Harry, son of 
the late Jas. 8. Scott, Q.C., of Dublin, to Susan 
Louisa, dau. of the late Hon. Walter G. Stewart, 
Island Secretary, Jamaica. 

At St. Michael and All Angels’, Paddington, 
Alex. Buriton Irving, esq., Capt. Madras Staff 
Corps, to Grace Eliza Taunton, only child of 
the late Benjamin Walter Thorold, esq., of 
Harmston Hall, Lincolnshire. 

At Bengeo, Herts., Hugh C., son of John 
Abel Smith, esq., M.P., to Constance Maria 
Josepha, youngest dau. ofthe late H. J. Adeane, 
esq., of Babraham, Cambridgeshire. 

At the Holmwood Church, near Dorking, 
Reginald Bosworth, late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, second son of the Rev. Re- 
ginald S. Smith, Rector of Stafford, Dorset, 
to Flora, fourth dau. of the Rev. Edmund D. 
Wickham, Incumbent of the Holmwood. 

At Old Alresford, Hants., Geo. Francis, 
youngest son of the late Vice-Adm. Hew- 
son, to Emma Elizabeth Hammond, of Oving- 
ton Park, only dau. of the late Wm. Ham- 
mond, esq: , 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Wm. 
Duncombe, Vicar of Crowle, Lincolnshire, to 
Charlotte Hay, widow of J. A. Fraser, esq., 
Capt. H.M.’s 93rd Highlanders, and eldest dau. 
of the late John Mackenzie, esq., Ness House, 
Inverness, N.B. 

Aug. 10. At Trinity Church, Upper Chelsea, 
John Sale Barker, esq., of Cadogan-pl., to Lucy 
Elizabeth Drummond, widow of Lieut.-Col. 
Jas. Villiers, and youngest dau. of the late 
Francis H. Davies, esq., and Lady Clementina 
Davies. 

At St. Saviour’s, St. George’s-square, John 
Richard Fenwick, esq., to Louisa Mary Caro- 
line, younger dau. of the late Sir Henry Dur- 
rant, bart., of Scottow Hall, Norfolk. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Col. Chas. Hen. 
Gordon, C.B., (late 93rd Highlanders), High- 
land Depot Battalion, Aberdeen, to Georgina, 
eldest dau. of Sir Edmund H. K. Lacon, bart., 
M.P., Ormesby House, Norfolk. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Thos. Blun- 
dell, Rector of Halsall, Lancashire, and son of 
the late R. B. H. Blundell, esq., of Deysbrook, 
Lancashire, to Adelaide Fanny, third dau. of 
Sir Francis Dugdale Astley, bart. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, W. H. Scuda- 
more Ward, esq., son of the late W. J. Ward, 
esq., of the Elms, Maidenhead, Berks., to Eliza- 
beth Henrietta Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Rawstorne, of Penwortham Priory, and 
Hutton Hall, Lancashire, 

At St. John the Baptist, Oxford, John Hol- 
land Butterworth, esq., of the Royle, Rochdale, 
to Sarah Jane, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Jas. 
Cheadle, M.A., Vicar of Bingley, Yorkshire. 

At the British Episcopal Church, Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, Arthur W. M. Headley, esq., 30th 
Regt., only son of the late Rev. Wm. Headley, 
B.A., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to 
Jane Louisa, only dau. of Wm. Grattan, esq., 
of Inchicore, co. Dublin. 

At 8t.James’, Norland, Notting-hill, Chas. 











Edw. Sherrifs, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 30th Regt., 
M.N.1., to Ellen Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Champneys Minchin, Rector of St. 
Mildred’s, Poultry, and St. Mary, Colechurch. 

At the parish church, Greenwich, J. Stan- 
nard, esq., of Nayland, Suffolk, to Eleanor, 
fourth dau. of the late Wm. Gladstone, esq., 
M.D., Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, 
of Vanbrugh-fields, Blackheath. 

Aug. 11. At St. Stephen’s, Paddington, Chas. 
Hill, son of the late Major John Patterson, 
H.M.’s 50th Regt., to Isabella Madeline, dau. 
of Bond Coxe, esq., of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 

Ang. 12. At All Saints’, Selsley, Chas. Jas, 
Hughes, esq., Capt. 5lst (King’s Own Light 
Infantry), to Lizzie M. Thurlow, dau. of F. T. 
Cunynghame, esq.. of Stanley Hall, Glouces- 
tershire. 

Aug. 14. At Sutton-Courtney, Oxfordshire, 
Chas. Clinton Parry, esq., eldest son of Thos. 
Gambier Parry, esq., of Highnam Court, Glou- 
cestershire, to Florence Caroline, second dau, 
of the late Gregson Hinde, esq., of Easdon, 
Devon. 

Aug. 15. At Stoke Damerel, Devon, Richd. 
Hebden O’Grady Haly, esq., 84th Regt., eldest 
son of Major-Gen. O’Grady Haly, C.B., to 
Geraldine Mary, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Gostling, R.A., of Penlee, Stoke Damerel. 

At Sandford, Wilts., Wm. Steward Travers, 
esq., youngest son of Adm. Sir Eaton Stannard 
Travers, to Emma, third dau. of John Ryle, 
esq., of Anglesey, Gosport. 

At Upton Pynes, Devon, Geo. Harvey Jay, 
esq., of Mansfield-st., Portland-pl., to Caroline 
Maley Matilda Holmes, third dau. of J. Stuart 
Brownrigg, esq., granddau. of the late Gen. 
Thos. Brownrigg, and grandniece of the late 
Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, bart., G.C.B. 

At St.Jobn’s, Connaught-sq., Wm. Henry 
May, esq., of Guilford-st., Russell-sq., fourth 
son of the late Wm. May, esq., of Sunninghill, 
Berks., to Mary Jane, third dau. of John Yonge 
Akerman, esq., F.S.A., of Abingdon, late of 
Somerset House. 

At Old Charlton, Alex. Burness McHardy, 
esq., R.E., son of David McHardy, esq., Cran- 
ford, Aberdeenshire, to Elise Norrie, only dau. 
of John Anderson, esq., C.E., Royal Arsenal, 
Woolwich. 

At St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, Chas. 8. Sturt, 
esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 6th Regt., Bombay N.I., 
second son of Capt. Sturt, F.R.S., F.R.G.S., 
late 39th Regt., to Louisa Caroline, third dau. 
of the late Stephen Lawson, the 7th (Queen’s 
Own) Hussars. 

Aug. 16. At St. Budeaux, Devon, C. Hens- 
man Heycock, esq., 75th Regt., eldest son of the 
Rev. Charles Heycock, of Pytchley House, 
Northants., to Mary Jane, second dau. of Wm. 
Wheaton Chard, esq., of Mount Tamar, Devon. 
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At Godmersham, Henry Archibald, second 
son of the late Thos. Dowse, esq., to Fanny, 
third surviving dau. of John Fagge Harvey, 
esq., of Godmersham Court, Canterbury. 

At Bury, Lancashire, the Rev. John Horn 
Lorimer, B.A., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth Anne Hacking, of Moss 
Grove, Bury. 

Aug. 17. At Wickham, Hants., Edw. Slater 
Harrison, esq., only son of Mr. and Lady 
Louisa Slater Harrison, of Shelswell Park, 
Oxfordshire, to Cecilia, dau. of the late Col. 
and Lady Maria Saunderson, of Northbrook 
House, Hants. 

At Edmonton, Capt. Dyer, Madras Staff 
Corps, to Ellen, only surviving dau. of John 
Geary, esq., of Hyde-side, Edmonton. 

At Great Stanmore, Middlesex, Hen. Main- 
waring Sladen, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, second son of Joseph Sladen, 
esq., of Hartsbourne Manor, Herts., to Lydia, 
youngest dau. of Frederick Dawes Danvers, 
esq., of Heathbourne, Bushey-heath, Herts. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Claudius 
Francis Du Pasquier, esq., of Pall-mall, to 
Martha Ellen, youngest dau. of the late John 
Bidwell, esq., of the Foreign Office. 

At Downton, Wilts., the Rev. Alexander 
Sykes Bennett, Assistant Curate of Bourne- 
mouth, to Jessie, third dau. of the Rev. Richd. 
Payne, Vicar of Downton and Prebendary of 
Salisbury. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, George Eyre 
Townsend, esq., Lieut. R.A., only son of G. 
B. Townsend, esq., the Close, Salisbury, to 
Frances Elizabeth, second dau. of Thomas 
Hillersden Bulteel, esq., of Stoke Damerel, 
Devon. 

At Silkstone, Thomas James, eldest son of 
Edward Newman, esq., Barnsley, Yorkshire, 
to Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Leidger 
Walton, M.A., Vicar of Silkstone. 

At Seaton, Thomas Hardcastle, esq., of Brad- 
shaw Hall, eldest son of James Hardcastle, 
esq., of Firwood, Bolton-le-Moors, and Pen-y- 
lan Park, Denbighshire, to Emily Augusta, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. W. Purdon, M.A., 
Rector of Seaton, Rutland. 

At Stevenage, Herts., the Rev. T. B. Berry, 
M.A., Curate of Ardeley, Herts., to Cecilia, 
eldest dau. of the Rev, J. Osborne Seager, of 
Stevenage. 

At Kells, William D. Hague, esq., late Capt. 
15th Regt., son of the late Barnard Hague, 
esq., of Micklegate, York, to Isabella, dau. of 
the late Richard Rothwell, esq., D.L., of Rock- 
field, co. Meath. 

Aug. 18. At Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, 
Wiliiam Frederick Yeames, esq., third son of 
the late W. Yeames, esq., of Taganrog, to 
Annie, youngest dau. of the late Major James 
Stainbank Winfield. + 
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Eart or DENBIGH. 

June 25. At Hampstead, aged 69, 
the Earl of Denbigh. 

The deceased peer, William Basil 
Percy Feilding, was the second but 
eldest surviving son of William Robert, 
Viscount Feilding, eldest son of Basil, 
sixth Earl of Denbigh, by Anne Cathe- 
rine, daughter of Thomas Jelf Powys, 
Esq., of Berwick House, Shropshire, and 
was born at Berwick House, March 25, 
1796. His father died Aug. 8, 1799, 
and his grandfather July 14, 1800, when 
the deceased succeeded to the titles and 
estates. He was educated at Eton and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he proceeded M.A. in 1816. On May 
8, 1822, he married Lady Mary Eliza- 
beth Kitty Moreton, eldest daughter of 
Thomas, first Earl of Ducie, and by her 
(who died, Dec. 16, 1842), he had issue, 
five sons and six daughters. Lord Den- 
bigh was Master of the Horse to Queen 
Adelaide, and was honoured with many 
marks of confidence by her Majesty and 
King William IV. He is succeeded by 
his eldest son, Rudolph William Basil, 
Viscount Feilding and Callan, who was 
born, April 9, 1823, and married first, 
June 18, 1846, Louisa, only daughter 
and heiress of the late David Pennant, 
Esq., and Lady Emma Brudenell, who 
died in May, 1853 ; and secondly, Sept. 
29, 1857, Mary, fourth daughter of 
Robert Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley 
Park, Worcestershire, by whom he has 
issue the Hon. Rudolph Robert Aloy- 
sius, born in May, 1859, and two 
daughters. His Lordship was educated at 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M.A. in 1844. In 
August 1847 he was an unsuccessful 





candidate for the representation of the 
University of Cambridge. Soon after- 
wards he went over to the Church of 
Rome. 

The family of Feilding claim descent 
from the Counts of Hapsburg, who 
settled in England during the reign of 
Henry III. Geoffrey, Count of Haps- 
burg, having been reduced to great 
poverty by the oppression of Randolph, 
Emperor of Germany, one of his sons 
served Henry III. in his wars in Eng- 
land, and assumed the surname of Field- 
ing, or Filding, from his father’s pre- 
tensions to the- dominions of Lauffen- 
bourg and Rinfilding. . 





Siz J. W. Lussock, Bakr, 

June 20. At High Elms, Farnbo- 
rough, Kent, aged 62, Sir John William 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 

The deceased, who was the only son 
of .Sir John W. Lubbock, Bart., by 
Mary, daughter of J. Entwisle, Esq., of 
Manchester, was born in London, March 
26, 1803. He was educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1825, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1833. Though the head 
of a London banking firm he devoted 
much attention to scientific pursuits, 
and he was Treasurer of the Royal So- 
ciety from 1830 to 1835, and again from 
1838 to 1845, and he was many years 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
London. In 1834 the Royal Society 
awarded to him one of their royal 
medals for his papers on the Tides. In 
1836 he delivered the Bakerian Lecture 
“ On the Tides at the Port of London,” 
and the Astronomical Society in 1848 
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gave him a testimonial for his researches 
on the theory of perturbations. 

At the general election in 1832 he 
offered himself as a candidate for the 
representation of the University of Cam- 
bridge, but though he had the sypport 
of many of the most eminent members 
of the senate, political feeling was so 
strong that he was compelled to retire, 
and Mr. Goulburn and Mr; Manners 
Sutton were elected without a poll, 

In 1840 he succeeded to the baro- 
netcy on the death of his father. In 
1852 he seryed the office of Sheriff of 
Kent, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed a deputy-lieutenant of that 
county. He married in 1833 Harriet, 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Hotham, of 
York (a cousin of Lord Hotham), by 
whom he leaves a family of eight sons 
and three daughters. He is succeeded 
by his son John (born 1834), who is 
also a F.R.S., and has already greatly 
distinguished himself as a naturalist and 
antiquary. He is married to Ellen 
Frances, daughter of the Rev. Peter 
Hordern, and has issue. 

The following is a list of the works 
published by the deceased baronet :— 


“Account of the Traité sur le flux 
et réflux de la Mer of Daniel Bernoulli ; 
and a Treatise on the Attraction of 
Ellipsoids.” (Lond. 8vo., 1830.) 

“On the Theory of the Moon and on 
the Perturbations of the Planets.” 
(Lond.,8vo., 1833; 2nd edit, in four parts, 
Lond., 8vo., 1835, 1836, 1837, 1840.) 

“ Mathematical Tracts.” (Lond., 8vo., 
1834.) 

“ A Treatise on Probability.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1835.) (Jointly with Mr. J. E. 
Drinkwater Bethune.) This work, which 
is anonymous, has been frequently but 
erroneously ascribed to Professor De 
Morgan. 

“On the Determination of the Dis- 
tance of a Comet from the Earth, and 
the Elements of its Orbit.” (Lond., 
8vo., 1835. 

“An Elementary Treatise on the 
Computation of Eclipses and Occulta- 
tions.” (Lond., 8yo., 1835,) 

“Remarks on the Classification of 
the different branches of Human Know- 
ledge.” (Lond., 8vo., 1838.) 

“An Elementary Treatise on the 
Tides.” (Lond., 8vo., 1839.) 
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“On the Heat of Vapours, and on 
Astronomical;Refractions.” (Lond., 8vo., 
1840.) 

“On the Clearing of the London 
Bankers.” (Lond., 8vo., 1860.) 

“The Stars, in six Maps, on the 
Gonomie Projection.” (Lond., fol., 
1860.) 

Sir John was also author of numerous 
papers on scientific subjects in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions; the Memoirs 
of the Royal Astronomical Society ; the 
Philosophical Magazine; the Transac- 
tions of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society ; the Companion to the Al- 
manack ; and the Reports of the British 
Association. 


Str GrorGgE Nicnotts, K.C.B. 

March 24. In Hyde - park - street, 
aged 82, Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. 

The deceased, who was a member of 
an old Cornish family, was the son of 
Solomon Nicholls, Esq., of St. Kevern, 
where he was born in the year 1786. 
He was educated at the Helstone Gram- 
mar School (by Dr, Otter, afterwards 
Bishop of Chichester) and at Newton 
Abbot, Devonshire. In the year 1800 
he was sent to sea in the East India 
Company’s Service, and in 1809 he had 
obtained the command of a ship. In 
1813 he married the daughter of Brough 
Maltby, Esq., of Southwell, Notts., and 
having quitted the sea service in 1815, 
he settled at Southwell, where he resided 
many years, and took much interest in the 
working of the poor laws. From 1827 
to 1834 he superintended the branch of 
the Bank of England established at Bir- 
mingham. In the latter year he was 
named one of the commissioners to carry 
into effect the new poor law, and in 1838 
he was sent to Ireland to introduce a 
similar measure there. When the ori- 
ginal Poor Law Commission was dis- 
solved in 1847, Mr. Nicholls was ap- 
pointed the secretary of the new board, 
and this post he held until his retire- 
ment, from ill health, in 1851, when he 
received the Order of the Bath. 

Beside Histories of the English Poor 
Law (2 vols., 8vo., 1855), Irish Poor 
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Law (8vo., 1856), and Scotch Poor Law 
(8vo., 1856), Sir George wrote several 
letters and pamphlets on the same sub- 
ject; he also published a work on farm- 
ing, and another on the cultivation of 
flax, which embodied the result of much 
keen observation in Ireland. 





Siz Jonn Ricuarpson, M.D., C.B., 
R.N,, F.R.S. 

June 5. At Lancrigg, Grasmere, aged 
77, Sir John Richardson, M.D., C.B., 
R.N., F.R.S. 

The deceased was the son of Gabriel 
Richardson, Esq., of Rosebank, provost 
of Dumfries, by the daughter of Peter 
Mundell, esq., a descendant of the Maun- 
dells or Maundevilles of Torthoswald 
and Tinwzld, and was born at Dumfries 
in 1787. He was educated at the Dum- 
fries Grammar School, was sent to the 
University of Edinburgh in 1801, and 
in 1807 he entered the Royal Navy as 
an assistaut surgeon. He was in the 
same year present at the siege of Copen- 
hagen, and in the next year he was 
employed on the coast of Portugal, 
when, before he had attained the age of 
twenty-one, he was raised to the rank 
of acting surgeon of “L’Hercule,” 74, 
in acknowledgment of his coolness and 
bravery shewn in a night attack by boats 
on a French brig in the Tagus. This 
was rapid promotion, but it was followed 
by a somewhat unexciting round of cruis- 
ing and convoying, off Toulon, in the 
Baltic, on the West African coast, and 
at Quebec, till the years of Canadian 
and Georgian warfare in 1813 and 1814, 
when he served as surgeon to a battalion 
of Marines. With these latter expedi- 
tions Richardson’s acquaintance with 
actual warfare ended, and, with one 
momentous exception, from 1814 to the 
day of his death he never, so far as we 
know, saw another shot fired in anger. 

His services were not accepted, though, 
they were offered, for the short war of 
1815; and the young surgeon of eight- 
and-twenty sat himself down in Blen- 
heim-street, and studied anatomy for 
two years there uuder Mr. Brookes. 
Gent, Mac, 1865, Vou, II. 
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His zeal for self-improvement was soon 
to meet with its due reward. Though 
he was in appearance, as we have heard, 
“but a stripling” at this period, he yet 
found favour in the discerning eyes of 
Sir Joseph Banks, Mr. Robert Brown, 
and Captain Franklin, On volunteering 
for the first Arctic Overland Expedition 
under the last-named of those three 
famous men, his services were accepted, 
and a direction and colouring was given 
to his whole life henceforward by the 
new field thus opened to his /abours. 
In the course of this expedition Dr. 
Richardson was constrained to put to 
death an Indian who, there is no reason- 
able doubt, had murdered three members 
of the expedition, and was actually feed- 
ing on their flesh. Of this trausaction 
the brave man who had served in night 
attacks on the French in the Tagus, 
and had more recently striven, in default 
of boats and in aid of his companions, to 
swim the icy Coppermine river alone, 
writes thus (p. 458, Sir J. Franklin’s 
Narrative, 1823):—‘ Had my own life 
alone been threatened, I would not have 
purchased it by such a measure.” It 
is not always that such stories are so 
told; and it should be added that Sir 
John Richardson, in after days, never 
made the matter, as such matters some- 
times are made, a subject of ordinary 
conversation. 

His scientific life began with the pub- 
lication, in 1823, of Sir John Franklin’s 
Narrative. In the appendix to that 
work we find ‘ Geognostical Observa- 
tions, Remarks on the Aurora Borealis, 
Notices of Fishes, and a Botanical Ap- 
pendix, by Dr. Richardson ;” and in the 
Introduction, written by Sir J. Franklin, 
we read (p. xiv.) as follows:—“ To Dr. 
Richardson in particular the exclusive 
merit is due of whatever collections and 
observations have been made in the de- 
partment of natural history; and I am 
indebted to him in no small degree fur 
his friendly advice and assistance in the 
preparation of the present narrative.” 

The mammaliaand birds of Sir Edward 
Parry’s voyage had their natural history 
given to the world by Dr. Richardson 
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in the very year (1825) in which he 
sailed a second time with Franklin to 
the Polar regions. In this second Over- 
land Expedition Dr. Richardson was de- 
tached from Sir John Franklin, on the 
special duty of surveying the coast be- 
tween the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers—a task which, under other aus- 
pices, he was once more to go throngh 
two-and-twenty years later. Dr. Rich- 
ardson tells, in some hundred pages of 
the book published by Sir John Frank- 
lin in 1828, his own story of his own 
expedition, and the nineteen hundred 
and eighty miles they travelled over in 
the seventy-one days of their absence. 

It is interesting to remark that Dr. 
Richardson shews, in an appendix to 
the work just mentioned, that he had 
a perception of the fact—set out re- 
cently in plainer terms by Professor 
Tyndall—that it is the comparative 
absence of aqueous vapour from the air, 
and not, as Professor Daniel in those days 
had suggested, the comparative shallow- 
ness of the atmosphere near the Poles, 
which accounted for the greater power 
possessed by the sun’s rays in high lati- 
tudes. (See p. exi. of Appendix, op. cit.) 

The chief scientific fruit, however, of 
the second Arctic Expedition, so far as 
Dr. Richardson was concerned, is repre- 
sented by the truly magnificent work, 
Fauna Boreali-Americana. It appeared 
in several quarto volumes from 1829 
to 1837. 

The ten years from 1828 to 1838 
were spent by Dr. Richardson at Mel- 
ville Hospital, Chatham ; the ten from 
1838 to 1848 at Haslar; the two, 1848 
and 1849, in a third Arctic overland and 
boat journey; the years from 1850 to 
1855 were spent at Haslar; and the last 
ten yeurs of his life at Lancrigg, near 
Grasmere. Sir John Richardson was 
knighted in 1846. These thirty-seven 
years were fertile in work—work scien- 
tific, work philanthropic, work explana- 
tory, which last combined the characters 
of the two first. 

Sir John Richardson’s scientific writ- 
ings fill up some twenty volumes, treat- 
ing mainly of the zoology of mammals, 
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birds, and fishes, and most instructively 
of the distribution of species. The 
Fauna Boreali-Americana is almost 
first in point of time, as it is quite in 
point of size and importance. “The 
Polar Regions,” on the other hand, a 
moderate-sized octayo, which appeared 
in 1861, and was nearly, though not 
quite, the last work he published, is, 
perhaps, the most generally interesting 
of all his writings*. In his latter years, 
as may be seen from the last-mentioned 
work, Sir John Richardson took great 
interest in ethnological and linguistic 
studies; and the excellent preparation 
and the well-balanced judgment which 
forty years of zoulogical study had con- 
ferred upon him made him, as a similar 
course of study has made the not dis- 
similar character, Von Baer, a true and 
a trustworthy anthropologist. The mu- 
seum at Haslar owes its very existence 
to his zeal and energy; and to their 
connexion’ with that establishment, 
whilst it was under his management, 
we believe Dr. Baikie, Dr. Andrew 
Clarke, and Professor Huxley ascribe 
something of the fame and success which 
they have subsequently attained. In 
dealing with young men, Sir John Rich- 
ardson was careful to provide oppor- 
tunities and give chances where he ob- 
served signs of promise and talent ; and 
to this not over-ordinarily observed ge- 
nerosity of character the dedication of 
the Ray Society’s Oceanic Hydrozoa 
speaks in plain and pleasing terms. 

Passing from Sir John’s scientific to 
his philanthropic work, we may pro- 
minently mention the great improve- 
ment which, at this selfsame Haslar, he 
effected in the condition and treatment 
of lunatic sailors. He had, of course, 
to encounter opposition, but he finally 
carried his point, and had the daily 
satisfaction of watching from his own 
windows the actual working of the hu- 
mane plans he had advocated. 

His administrative ability was most 
conspicuous. His purely medical and 
professional duties he discharged with 





* Gent. Maa., Oct. 1861, pp. 431. 
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an energy and punctuality which were 
the constant subject of remark even in 
those days, and which were in later 
days, at Grasmere, when his dislike to 
the practice of medicine had not to be 
kept under, a daily proof, to those who 
were acquainted with both phases of his 
life, of his never-failing conscientious- 
ness. 

Friendship and enterprise never shone 
out more brightly than they did in Si» 
John’s third Arctic Expedition, in search 
this time for, not in company with, his 
“dear friend,” Sir John Franklin. At 
the age of sixty-one, he undertook once 
again to explore the same ice-bound sea- 
board, between the Mackenzie and the 
Coppermine rivers, which he had ex- 
plored in the interests of geographical 
science at the age of thirty-eight. He 
has himself told the story of this chival- 
rous undertaking in the two volumes of 
the “ Boat Voyage,” but many volumes 
might be written on the lesson and ex- 
ample which that story furnishes. 

He returned for another half-dozen 
years to Haslar, from 1849 to 1855, 
when, being passed over by the Govern- 
ment on the plea of age, he retired from 
the service in which he had spent nearly 
half a century. Ten years of physi- 
cal and literary activity at the Lakes 
shewed how little justification Sir John’s 
age furnished for his being thus set 
aside. During these ten years, from 
his sixty-eighth to his seventy-eighth 
year, he was on constant duty as a ma- 
gistrate and as a chairman of meetings ; 
he visited Rome and Naples, and carried 
through the press five volumes or more 
of revisions of scientific, and especially 
ichthyological works. 

For those who had not the privilege 
of knowing Sir John Richardson per- 
sonally, it is well to say yet a few 
more words as to his private character, 
Forgetfulness of self, and thoughtfulness 
for others, were the most prominent 
features in his daily life and bearing. 
His courteousness was not merely that 
which is so usually found, perhaps neces- 
sarily engendered, in men who have 
travelled and transacted much; but it 
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was that which, springing from an 
honest and good heart, bears fruit in 
prevision and provision for the wants 
and feelings even of the absent and help- 
less. He would walk miles and miles to 
cal] upon a humble curate, and he would 
hang about in a ball-room till three in 
the morning, in attendance on a young 
lady in her teens. Nusquam magis 
quam in minimis tota est natura. 

He retained throughout life, firmly 
and unaltered, the form of faith which 
had supported and comforted him and 
his unhappy friend Lieut. Hood in his 
first Arctic Expedition. The comba- 
tiveness which is possessed at one time 
or other of their lives by all good men 
militant here in earth, had, when the 
writer of these lines knew him, long ago 
found and done its appropriate work, 
and, having departed, had left no other 
traces of its former existence than those 
which the square-hewn manly outlines 
of his character bore evidence to, His 
life being one of truth, kindliness, and 
charity, the heaven of conduct and cha- 
racter had begun with him here on 
earth; he had, in the words of the 
poet — 

‘“* Found the toppling crags of Duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table lands 


To which our God Himself is moon and 
sun.” 


—(From “ The Reader.’”’) 





GENERAL KMETY. 

April 25. In Conduit-street, London, 
aged 51, from paralysis, Gen, George 
Kmety, of the Imperial Turkish and the 
late Hungarian Armies, His name is 
well known in England as that of one 
of the best brigadiers in the Hungarian 
army of independence in 1849, and 
better still for the part he took in the 
defence of Kars. 

The deceased general was born in 
May, 1813, at Pokoragy, a village near 
Rima Scombath, in the Gémorer county, 
Hungary, where his father was a Pro- 
testant clergyman. His father dying 
when he was between five and six years 
of age, his mother left the parsonage, 
and took up her residence at Nyirogy- 
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nan, in the house of her uncle, John 
Schulek, also a Protestant minister, and 
there found a modest but happy home. 
At the elementary grammar-school of 
this place, the boy evincing great abili- 
ties, combined with great industry, his 
relatives determined to gratify his as- 
pirations, and gave him a liberal educa- 
tion, destining him for a learned pro- 
fession. He continued his studies at the 
Protestant College at Eperies, and after- 
wards at the Protestant Lyceum of 
Presburg, the best establishment of the 
kind in Hungary. Here he contended 
for a scholarship in a German university, 
and was successful; but in consequence 
of an error on the part of the clerk 
of the committee with whom the decision 
rested, the reward was bestowed on 
another person of the same name. This 
disappointment so much chagrined the 
youth that he.went to Vienna and 
turned soldier. His rapid advance- 
ment proved that here, too, he did his 
duty. Entering the 19th Regiment of 
Hungarian Infantry in 1833, he was in 
1840 promoted to the rank of sub- 
lieutenant and regiment adjutant. In 
1848 he was named to the command 
of a company in a battalion of his regi- 
ment which was serving against the 
Croats and Servians. 

Soon afterwards, on the breaking out 
of hostilities between Austria and Hun- 
gary, he received the command of a 
Honved battalion, and devoted himself 
to the service of his native country. 
During the battle of Isaszegh he at- 
tempted, but found himself unable, to 
induce his commander, Gaspar, to over- 
look the strict letter of his orders, and 
fall upon the rear and flank of the army 
of Windischgratz, which would have 
decided that campaign. At the taking 
of Buda on May 21, Kmety, at the 
head of his division, stormed the en- 
trenchments near the bridge, and was 
wounded. Being named general and 
appointed to the command of a detached 
division, he beat the Austrians signally 
at Csorna, June 13, where their com- 
mander, General Wiess, was killed. On 
June 27 he had a combat at Thaszi, 
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after which he was sent with his divi- 
sion to the Lower Danube, where, on 
July 16, he forced the Austrians to raise 
the siege of Peterwardein. In the un- 
fortunate battle of Temesvar, August 9, 
he commanded the extreme left wing, 
which alone retired in good order, so 
that on August 15, that is to say, two 
days after the surrender of Gorgei, he 
fought on the heights of Lugos the last 
Battle of the Hungarian war. He was 
defeated, and his troops made the best 
of their way either into Turkey or to 
their own homes. 

True to their character, the Turks 
braved the chances of a war with both 
Austria and Prussia rather than refuse 
hospitality to the exiles, and when a 
collision appeared imminent, several of 
the more prominent of the Hungarian 
officers, among them the late Generals 
Guyon and Kmety, entered the Turkish 
service as “ Mussefirs,” or unattached, 
literally, “guests.” This has been mis- 
interpreted, as if they had all embraced 
Islamism. No doubt some did this later, 
but neither Guyon nor Kmety. 

Leaving Turkey in 1851, Kmety came 
to England for the first time. With 
little or no means at his disposal he 
struggled on for a year and a half, 
trying to find some means to earn his 
bread. Being fond of music, he worked 
for hours and hours every day to qualify 
himself to give lessons; and it was 
touching to hear the man who had led 
thousands to victory speak naively of 


‘the progress he was making with Beet- 


hoven’s sonatas, 

The outbreak of the Eastern War in 
the summer of 1850 interrupted his 
musical studies, and led him back again 
to his true vocation. Ever mindful of 
the kindness he had received from the 
Turks, he thought it his duty to offer 
his services at the time of need. They 
were gladly accepted, and he was sent 
to the army of Anatola. During the 
blockade of Kars he commanded a 
Turkish division under the name Madjar 
Ismail Pacha. In the great battle of 
Sept. 29, 1855, he saved Kars for the 
moment by defeating 1 Russian army 
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of 30,000 men which attacked the 
heights of Takmass. In front of this 
position the enemy left 6,000 dead bodies, 
which fact shews this to have been one 
of the most bloody as well as one of the 
most remarkable battles of modern times. 
His heroic conduct in the fight may 
be best told in the words of an eye- 
witness :-— 


“The fight was a most bloody one, 
and lasted seven hours and a half, with- 
out one second’s intermission. The 
Russians left upwards of 3,000 men dead 
on the field; and their loss in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners, must have ex- 
ceeded 6,000 men. The defence was 
commanded by dear old General Kmety ; 
and when our General thanked him in 
the name of Queen Victoria for his 
gallant repulse of the enemy, I thought 
the brave old boy would burst his heart 
open, he was so proud. The Turks 
fought, not like lions, but like fiends. 
I never saw such desperate recklessness 
of life. You can form some idea of what 
a desperate business it was when I tell 
you that the Russians had their whole 
force concentrated upon General Kmety’s 
division, which, with the reinforcements 
he afterwards received, did not amount 
to 8,000 men.” 


At the surrender of Kars, in Novem- 
ber, in consequence of the strict blockade 
maintained by the Russians, General 
Kmety, not wishing to fall into the 
hands of the Russians, received per- 
mission to leave the army, and accom- 
panied by a small escort of Kurds, cut 
his way through the enemy’s lines, and 
arrived in Stamboul. 

The Turkish Government was not un- 
grateful. He was named Lieutenant- 
General, and decorated; but the cam- 
paign had ruined his health, and, after 
consulting French and English doctors, 
he determined to retire from the service. 
While the negotiations on this point 
lasted, the massacres of Syria called him 
once more into activity. He was placed 
in command of a division, and arrived 
just in time to put a stop to further 
disorders. This was the last act of his 
public life. He soon after got his re- 


tirement, and a liberal pension, mainly 
through Fuad Pasha, who had had op- 
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portunities of appreciating his services. 
He retired to England, which had been 
always the country of his predilection, 
as he fondly hoped to gather strength 
for fresh work, but this was not to be. 
To other ailments a stiffness of the neck 
was recently added, which he regarded 
merely as rheumatism, but which was 
the precursor of a paralytic stroke, that 
carried him off in a few minutes after 
the seizure. On the last day of his life, 
whilst walking with a friend in the 
Park he complained of numbness in his 
arm, and when he rested it on the arm 
of his companion the latter felt it like 
a stony weight. He went home, where 
another friend came in just about the 
same time, as well as his medical man. 
He seemed as lively as ever, smoked 
while reclining on the couch, and talked 
hopefully, expecting thorough recovery 
from the fine weather. He got up, but 
immediately fell, as if struck down by 
a shot, exclaiming, “I am paralyzed.” 
When raised up he was quite conscious, 
but talked in a hurried manner, breath- 
ing with difficulty for about ten minutes, 
then gave a sigh, and was dead. He 
was buried at Kensal-green Cemetery, 
the funeral being attended by the 
Turkish Ambassador and many other 
friends, and a laurel wreath decorated 
with the Hungarian colours was placed 
upon his coffin. 

A writer in the “Times” gives the 
following portrait of the General in his 
latter days :— 

“On many a fine morning during the 
last few years, the frequenters of the 
Park might have seen a neatly dressed 
old gentleman, with short-cut grey hair 
and beard scrupulously trimmed, walking 
among the crowd with slow, measured 
step. Short, but square-built, with 
rounded shoulders and the head slightly 
inclined on one side, he might have 
been taken for a man of peace broken 
down by age, had not his pale, hand- 
some face, when brightened up by a 
spark from his grey eyes, and the air of 
lassitude about his whole frame told 
a tale of hard work, spent energy, and 
illness rather than of age. Yet no one 
would have suspected in that apparently 
indolent valetudinarian a soldier of not 
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fifty-two years of age, conspicuous for 
his impetuous valour and energy, who 
not ten years ago inflicted on the Rus- 
sians one of the most sanguinary defeats 
they sustained during the whole of the 
Eastern War, and who but four years 
ago was sent to Syria to put down the 
fanatical Mussulmans and wild Druses 
who were massacring their Christian 
neighbours. There seemed to be in that 
exhausted frame but little left of the 
spirit which once had animated ‘Old 
Kmety of Kars,’ as he was familiarly 
called by his friends and acquaintances, 
It was only in intimate intercourse, 
when you saw the eager interest with 
which his simple, guileless mind seized 
hold of every subject of conversation, 
and when you heard him tell stories 
of the past or touch upon the hopes of 
the future, that you perceived some 
sparks of the old spirit still remaining.” 





Ricuarp THorRNTON, Esq. 

June 20. At Merton, Surrey, aged 
88, Richard Thornton, esq., an eminent 
London merchant. 

The deceased was the son of a York- 
shire gentleman, and was born at Bur- 
ton in Lonsdale in 1776. He received 
his education at Christ’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, and quite early in life entered on 
business in Southwark as a general 
merchant. In 1798 he became a mem- 
ber of Lloyd’s, but unlike underwriters 
in general, he undertook, single-handed, 
the insurance of vast sums, and being 
a very acute man of business, he was 
usually successful. But he by no means 
confined himself to ordinary commercial 
transactions; on the contrary, he en- 
gaged in early life in breaking the Con- 
tinental blockade, and incurred much 
personal danger in trading with the 
North of Europe, and in later years he 
risked very large sums in advances to 
the Constitutional Governments of Spain 
and Portugal. He even speculated on 
the turf, and he was ever ready to make 
bets upon political or military events. 
It is pleasant to have to note that his 
benevolence kept pace with his good 
fortune. Nearly thirty years ago he 
built and endowed almshouses at Barnet 
for thirteen members of his company 
(the Leathersellers), who received each 
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10s. weekly, beside coal and candle, and 
to these pensioners he never failed to 
pay a yearly visit. He also, at a cost 
of £40,000, provided schools for the free 
education and support of numerous poor 
children at his native place, and he was 
equally liberal at Merton, where his 
latter days were passed. His will was 
proved shortly after his death, and con- 
tained a larger number of legacies for 
charitable purposes than, perhaps, had 
ever before been known. Among them 
are sums of £5,000 to Christ’s Hospital, 
£10,000 to Hetherington’s Charity for 
the Blind, £5,000 to the Leathersellers’ 
Company, and £2,000 each to no less 
than twenty-five hospitals, asylums, &c. 
The personal property was sworn under 
£2,800,000, but beside this he died 
possessed of much landed property, 
which is left to his nephew, Mr. Thomas 
Thornton. To his other nephews and 
their wives he has been equally liberal, 
sums of from £200,000 to £400,000 
being allotted to them, whilst his two 
confidential clerks receive £20,000 each, 
and all the servants who had been two 
years in his employ have £500 a-piece, 
free of legacy duty. 





Mr. Isaac Taytor. 

June 28. At Stanford Rivers, aged 
77, Mr. Isaac Taylor, a well-known 
writer and inventor. 

The deceased was born at Lavenham, 
in Suffolk, in 1787, and was the son of 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, an artist and Dissent- 
ing teacher, who afterwards settled at 
Ongar. He was trained as an artist, but 
early in life he adopted literature as his 
profession, and he was also the author of 
several mechanical inventions. He was 
indeed a member of a very talented 
family. His father, Isaac Taylor, of 
Ongar; his uncle, Charles Taylor, the 
learned editor of “Calmet ;’’ his sisters, 
Ann and Jane Taylor, the joint authors 
of “Original Poems” and “ Hymns for 
Infant Minds ;” his mother, Ann Taylor, 
and his brother, Jeffreys Taylor, have all 
written works which have attained a 
wide popularity. In 1818 he became a 
contributor to the “ Eclectic Review,” in 
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conjunction with Robert Hall, John 


Foster, and Josiah Conder. His first 
independent literary venture was a small 
volume entitled “Elements of Thought,” 
published in 1822. This was succeeded 
by a translation of the “Characters of 
Theophrastus,” with clever and original 
illustrations, etched by the author; by 
the “History of the 'Transwission of 
Ancient Books to Modern Times,” the 
* Process of Historical Proof,” the “Me- 
moirs and Correspondence of Jane Tay- 
lor,” and by a new translation of “ He- 
rodotus.” None of these early literary 
ventures had achieved any very eminent 
success, but he at last discovered the 
true vein in which his genius lay. In 
1829 the “‘ Natural History of Enthusi- 
asm” was published anonymously. Com- 
ing out at a time of great political and 
religious ferment, and offering a philo- 
sophy of the problems of the day, the 
book was received with extraordinary 
favour by the public, and rapidly ran 
through eight or nine editions. With 
the object of giving continuity to the 
philosophical and religious theories 
which he has advanced in the “ History 
of Enthusiasm,” Mr. Taylor, in the 
course of the next seven years, pub- 
lished that series of works on which his 
fame must rest—“ Fanaticism,” “ Spiri- 
tual Despotism,” ‘Saturday Evening,” 
and the “ Physical Theory of Another 
Life,” works which have all had an 
extensive sale. The publication of the 
last of these works led to the reluctant 
surrender of the author’s incognito. 
The unknown writer received an ur- 
gent request from the late Dr. Chal- 
mers to stand for the chair of logic 
in the University of Edinburgh, in 
opposition to the late Sir William 
Hamilton, who, however, was elected by 
a small majority. In 1638 Mr. Taylor 
gave to the world the thoughts which 
had suggested themselves while a large 
family was growing up around him in his 
country seclusion at Stanford Rivers. 
This work, ‘“‘ Home Education,” has had 
an extensive popularity. In the following 
year Mr. Taylor was induced to take 
part with the Rev. Robert Traill in 
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bringing out a new translation of “ Jo- 
sephus.” This costly and magnificent 
work was accompanied with numerous 
illustrations engraved by some most 
ingenious and elaborate machinery, the 
invention of which had been the amuse- 
ment of Mr. Taylor’s leisure hours. The 
death of Dr. Traill at the eve of the 
publication of this work brought upon 
Mr. Taylor ruinous pecuniary responsi- 
bilities, from which for many years he 
was unable to extricate himself. The 
engraving machine was patented in 
England, Ireland, and America, and, 
though productive of small benefit to 
the inventor, has realized large returns 
in the hands of others. About this 
period the “ Tracts for the Times” were 
creating an unexampled excitement in 
the religious world. Mr. Taylor be- 
lieved that the writers of the “Tracts” 
were giving an essentially perverted 
view of the tendencies, doctrinal and 
ritual, of the early Church, and he 
stated the results to which his study 
of the Fathers had led him, in a work 
entitled “ Ancient Christianity.” 

After an interval of seven years, Mr. 
Taylor published essays, partly philoso- 
phical, partly historical, on the lives of 
Loyolaandof Wesley. Shortly afterwards 
a volume on the Christian argument was 
published anonymously at Cambridge, 
entitled the “Restoration of Belief.” 
Two volumes of essays, “ Logic and 
Theology” and “ Ultimate Civilization,” 
a series -of lectures, originally deli- 
vered in Ediuburgh, on “The Spirit of 
the Hebrew Poetry,” and a series of au- 
tobiographical papers published last year 
in “Good Words” were the last occupa- 
tions of his declining years. 

Many members of Mr. Taylor’s family 
displayed great aptitude for literature, 
but he combined with it much artistic 
and mechanical genius. The originality 
and power exhibited in some of his early 
designs, engraved for Boydell’s Bible, 
have been noticed in Gilchrist’s “ Life 
of Blake.” One of the most complicated ~ 
and beautiful pieces of mechanism now 
at work in Manchester is Mr. Taylor’s 
machine for engraving patterus on 
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rollers for calico printing; the plates 
which illustrate Traill’s “Josephus” 
were engraved by this process. 

Though brought up as a Dissenter, 
Mr. Taylor, at an early period of his 
literary career, gave evidence of his pre- 
ference for the Established Church, and 
he soon after joined its communion, 
but this did not lead to a severance of 
friendly intercourse with his former 
associates. 


Dr. S. P. Woopwarp, F.G.S. 

July 11. At Herne-bay, aged 43, 
Dr. Samuel P. Woodward, F.G.S., of 
the British Museum. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
Mr. Samuel W. Woodward, of Norwich 
(the author of several geological and 
antiquarian works), was born Sept. 17, 
1821, was educated at a private school 
at Norwich, from which he passed to 
the London University. As early as 
the year 1838 he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the library of the British Mu- 
seum, and in 1839 he succeeded Mr. 
Searles Wood as curator of the Geologi- 
cal Society of London. In 1845 he was 
appointed Professor of Botany and Geo- 
logy in the Royal Agricultural College ; 
and he was one of the founders of the 
Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club. In 
1848 he was appointed first-class as- 
sistant in the Department of Geology 
and Mineralogy in the British Museum ; 
and subsequently he became Examiner 
to the Council of Military Education, 
Examiner in Geology to the University 
of London, and a member of the council 
of the Geological Society. Quite re- 
cently, the University of Gdttingen 
conferred upon him, in consideration of 
his eminent scientific services, the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. He has pub- 
lished only one separate work, “A Ma- 
nual of Recent and Fossil Shells,” which 
appeared between the years 1851 and 
1856, and is acknowledged to be one of 
the best text-books in that department 
of science. The small geological map of 
England, published by the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, of 
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which probably 50,000 copies have been 
circulated, was prepared by him, and 
Professor Owen derived considerable as- 
sistance from him when he prepared the 
invertebrate part of his ‘‘ Paleontology,” 
which that author gratefully acknow- 
ledged. He was the first who worked 
out the affinities of the family Hippu- 
rites, which, until then, were confusedly 
jumbled together as the Rudistee of 
Lamarck. He contributed largely to 
various scientific and literary periodicals ; 
the “Quarterly Journal of the Geologi- 
cal Society,” the “ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,” the “ Intellectual 
Observer,” the “ Annals of Natural His- 
tory,” and others, numbering him among 
their contributors. The article “On 
Volcanoes,” in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, the Reports on the Proceedings 
in the Geological Section of the British 
Association, from 1841 to 1856, and 
many other valuable papers, proceeded 
from his pen. Though he laboured as- 
siduously to the last, he had long suf- 
fered much from asthmatic affection, 
which very much reduced his strength. 
The breaking of a blood-vessel in the 
lungs caused his death. 

A writer in the “ Atheneum” speaks 
thus of the deceased :— 

** His true love for science never shone 
more brightly than in his dealings with 
younger men. He was ever ready to 
hold out a helping hand to those who 
were struggling from darkness into 
light. We know even of instances 
where he pointed out errors in his own 
published writings, in order that young 
lecturers might be able to give the most 
correct version of the scientific question 
they were about to handle. It is hardly 
possible for a man of science to go to 
a greater length in unselfishness, and 
many a rising naturalist will feel the 
loss of a dear friend.” 


Proressor Aytoun, D.C.L. 
Aug. 4. At Blackhills, Elgin, aged 
52, William Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 
The deceased, who was the son of Mr. 
Roger Aytoun, of an old Fifeshire fa- 
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mily, was born at Edinburgh in 1813, 
aud was educated at the Academy and 
University there, where he was distin- 
guished among his class-fellows by the 
elegance and excellence of his English 
and Latin compositions. In 1840 Mr. 
Aytoun, whose studies had taken the di- 
rection of the law, was admitted as an 
advocate. At the bar he did not make 
any marked figure, though he had some 
little reputation in criminal business. 
His geniality and ready wit, however, 
made him a favourite among his fellows 
of the robe. In 1845 he was fortunate 
enough to be appointed to the Chair of 
Literature and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; and in 1852 the 
Conservative Government further ad- 
vanced him by making him Sheriff of 
Orkney and Shetland. Shortly after his 
appointment to his Chair, he married 
the youngest daughter of Professor Wil- 
son*, and it has long been a prevalent, 
though an erroneous idea, that he suc- 
ceeded his father-in-law in the editor- 
ship of “Blackwood.” The frequency 
of his contributions, and their generally 
brilliant and always genial character, for 
some years rendered Aytoun’s the best 
known name, after Wilson’s, in con- 
nexion with the Conservative monthly. 
From Oxford University he received, 
a year or two later, the degree of D.C.L. 

The true history of Professor Aytoun, 
however, is the record of his literary la- 
bours. These, for well-nigh thirty years, 
have been constant if nut arduous. In 
his earlier career —of the same school 
of politics with his father—he worked 
hard, but in vain, to secure the re- 
turn of his cousin, the Radical and er- 
ratic James Aytoun, for Edinburgh in 
1834, when Mr. Jeflrey was raised to 
the bench. He held a prominent place 
among the contributors to “ Tait’s 


® The “ Banffshire Journal” says :—‘‘ There 
is current a pleasant story of the wedding. 
When young Aytoun asked his daughter of 
Mr. Wilson, it is said that Christopher, tearing 
from.one of the numerous presentation copies 
of works lying near him the fly-leaf with the 
words ‘ With the author’s compliments,’ pinned 
it to the young lady’s dress, and handed her 
over to Mr. Aytoun.” 
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Magazine ;” Theodore Martin, his part- 
ner in more than one subsequent literary 
undertaking, being at this time also on 
the staff of “Tait.” Between 1834 and 
1839, however, his political convictions 
suffered a change; and in 1839 he 
formed the connection with “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine” which has ever since 
so busily and so closely subsisted. Be- 
tween 1840—when he published a “ Life 
and Times of Richard I.,’—and 1848, 
he remained anonymous; but during 
this period appeared in the pages of 
“ Blackwood” many of the poems and 
jeux desprit by which he has become 
most favourably known. Some of the best 
of the “ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers”— 
which were only published in a collected 
form, with the author’s name, in 1848; 
“How we got up the Glenmutchkin 
Railway” (October, 1845); “How I 
became a Yeoman” (September, 1846) ; 
“How I stood for the Dreepdaily 
Burghs” (September, 184’7)—these were 
some of the fruits of Mr. Aytoun’s 
cleverness and activity before his name 
had emerged from the shadow of the 
great title of “Maga” and of the great 
names that made that title great. The 
“Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers” was 
Mr. Aytoun’s most ambitious and it has 
been his most successful work ; it has 
run through seventeen editions, at the 
rate of one per annum; and from its 
subject and spirit it bids fair to hold 
a good place in popular favour. Many 
of the best of the “ Bon Gualtier” bal- 
lads, too, we owe to Mr. Aytoun’s fancy 
and humour. “ Firmilian, a Spasmodic 
Tragedy,” which he published in 1854, 
under the pseudonym of “ T. Percy 
Jones,” was unquestionably Mr. Ay- 
toun’s most effective work. ‘* Bothwell, 
a Poem,” the plot of which was taken 
from the tangled history of Mary Queen 
of Scots, was published in 1856, und has 
passed through three editions; but, 
though the author spent considerable 
pains on it both before and after it saw 
the light, it was not throughout nearly 
of even the same merit as the “ Lays.” 
In 1858 Mr. Aytoun edited a collection 
of the “ Ballads of Scotland ;” and in the 
35° 
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same year appeared the graceful and 
classical translations of the “ Poems and 
Ballads of Goethe,” executed in common 
by Mr. Aytoun and Theodore Martin. 
In 1861 was republished from “ Black- 
wood” the novel of “ Norman Sinclair,” 
which was certainly the least meritorious 
and successful of all the literary efforts 
of Mr. Aytoun. Since then, excepting 
a “nuptial ode” on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales, he has 
published nothing with his name; but 
his contributions to ‘‘ Blackwood” — 
principally in the way of criticism and 
of political discussion—have continued, 
as during his whole connection with the 
magazine, to be frequent. Up to within 
avery short period of his death he re- 
mained in harness; although illness pre- 
vented him labouring with all the zest 
and promptitude of his better days. 

Mr. Aytoun was twice married: firstly, 
as above mentioned, to Miss Wilson, who 
died in 1861, and secondly to Miss Kin- 
near, who survives him, He had long 
been in indifferent health, and had more 
than once sought relief at the German 
baths, but in vain. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

July 3. The Rev. Thomas Atkinson, Pre- 
bendary of Doone, in the diocese of Elmly, 
and Vicar Choral in the diocese of Cashel. 

July 5. At Cairo, of cholera, aged 68, the 
Rev. Rudolph Theophilus Lieder. 

July 8. At Ramsgate, aged 66, the Rev. 
Thomas Ferris, M.A., Chaplain, R.N. He was 
a native of Exeter, and was admitted of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, July 15, 1820 (B.A. 
1824, M.A. 1828). He published in 1827 a ser- 
mon preached on board H.M.S, “ Britannia.”’ 

July 18. At the Rectory, Elvington, near 
York, the Rev. Zhomas Maude, M.A. He was 
of University College, Oxford, B.A. 1822, M.A. 
1827, and published ** A Legend of Ravens- 
wood and other Poems,” 1823; “‘ The Memo- 
rial and other Poems,” 1824; “Letter to a 
Member of the New Opposition,” 1827; ** An 
Apology for the System of Public and Classical 
Education,” 1828; “The Traveller’s Lay” (a 
poem), 1830; ‘“*The Schoolboy” (a poem), 
1836, and Five Sermons, 1839—1847, 

July 20. The Rev. Kenneth Mackenzie Pughe 
(p. 252), The deceased had fur upwards of 
ten years held the curacy of St. Martin’s, 
Liverpool, Which he vacated a year ago, on 
being presented to the vicarage of Braintree. 
The announcement of his death from the 
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pulpits of St. Martin’s and St. James’s, Liver- 
pool, deeply affected the two congregations. 
To most of them he was personally known as 
a friend, and valued by all. It was altogether 
a touching scene. According to a correspond- 
ent of the “Church Review,” many were 
moved to tears when his name was mentioned 
as numbered with the dead. His short in- 
cumbency of Braintree has been signalized by 
marked improvement in the services, and per- 
manent benefits to the parish. A weekly com- 
munion had been established, and funds col- 
lected for the erection of schools, and all in 
the space of one year. His place will not be 
easily supplied. 

July 2%. At Liangattock, near Abergavenny, 
aged 84, the Rev. Richard Corfield, Rector of 
Pitchford and Upton Waters, Shropshire, and 
Curate of St. James’s, Colchester. He was of 
Clare College, Cambridge, B.A. 1802, M.A. 
1806, and was presented to Pitchford in 1811, 
and to Upton Waters in 1822. He published 
some occasional sermons. 

July 27. At Southport, aged 52, the Rev. 
William Birley, M.A., one of H.M.’s Inspectors 
of Schools. 

July 28. At Leicester, aged 56, the Rev. 
Thomas Hawkins Wright, M.A. 

July 30. At Snodland Rectory, aged 88, the 
Rev. Henry Dampier Phelps, 

At Evesham, aged 72, the Rev. Frederick 
Vane, late of Brighton. 

July 31. At Long Melford, aged 66, the 
Rev. Isaac Banks Robinson, M.A., Vicar of 
Little Waldingfield, Suffolk. He wasadmitted 
a pensioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
March 5, 1819, subsequently migrating to 
Trinity College, where he graduated (B.A, 
1824, M.A. 1827). Mr. Robinson, who was 
presented to Little Walvingfield in 1850, pub- 
lished ‘‘ English Homes,’ an ‘‘ Essay on the 
Dwellings of the Agricultural Poor,” and va- 
rious sermons. He also edited ‘‘An Essay 
on Co-operation, addressed to the English 
Labourer.” 

At the Vicarage, Holbeach, Lincolnshire, 
aged 82, the Rev. James Morton, B.D., Vicar 
of Holbeach, and Prebendary of Leighton Buz- 
zard, in the church of Lincoln, and Chaplain 
to EarlGrey. He was a native of Ke'so, where 
his parents occupied a humble position in life. 
He obtained a good rudimentary education in 
the parish school belonging to the town, but 
he early shewed signs of a more than usually 
vigorous intellect, and by the generosity of 
some friends, who recognised his ability and 
took an interest in his advancement, he was 
enabled to proceed to Cambridge University, 
where he studied at St. John’s College with 
a perseverance and success which acquired for 
him considerable distinction throughout his 
curriculum. Of St. John’s College he was 
a ten-year’s man (1824), and in 1811, afer 
taking the degree of B.D., he was ordained to 
the ministry of the Church. He was author 
of a “Memoir of Dr. Leyden,” prefixed to his 
Poetical Remains, 1819; ‘‘ Monastic Annals 
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of Teviotdale,” 1832; ‘* The Gospel preached 
to the Poor, a Sermon,” 1837; and ‘‘ The Duty 
of Providing for our Own, a Sermon,” 1850. 
He also edited for the Abbotsford Club, in 
1841, ‘‘ The Semj-Saxon Legend of St. Kathe- 
rine of Alexandria ;” and for the Camden So- 
ciety, in 1853, ‘‘ The Ancren Riwle; a Treatise 
on the Rules and Duties of Monastic Life,’’ 
from a Semi-Saxon MS. of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. ‘Mr. Morton, by his father’s side, was 
a cousin of the late Dr. Leyden, and we under- 
stand that the manuscript of the “Scenes of 
Infancy,” and other interesting relies of the 
distinguished poet and linguist, were in his 
possession. In the early history of his native 
Border land, Mr. Morton always took a warm 
interest; and his death is greatly regretted 
both by his numerous friends there, and by 
the inhabitants of the parish where he la- 
boured so long and so conscientiously.’’— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

Lately. In Egypt, from cholera, Dr. Fra- 
dersdorf, for many years teacher of German at 
the Taylor Institution, Oxford, and for the last 
three years Professor of Modern Languages at 
the Queen’s College, Belfast. He had just 
arrived at Alexandria, intending to make a tour 
through Egypt during the summer vacation. 

Aug.%. At Bratton, Clovelly, aged 65, the 
Rev. Edward Budge, Rector. 

Aug. 6. At Watford, suddenly, aged 69, the 
Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, Incumbent of Broad 
Town, Wilts, 

Aug. 12. Suddenly, at Bardsea, Ulverstone, 
Lancashire, the Rev. J. Purdon Stoute, B.A., 
Incumbent of the parish, eldest sun of the late 
N. Purdon Stoute, esq., of Newton, Youghal. 

Aug. 13. At the Residence House. South- 
well, Notts., aged 80, the Ven. Geo. Wilkins, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Nottingham, and Canon 
Residentiary of Southwell. See Osirvary. 

Aged 34, the Rev. Arthur William Boycott, 
Perpetual Curate of Aldeby, Norfolk. 

At Buth, aged 66, the Rev. Henry Thomas 
Burne, M.A, 

At Keswick, aged 43, the Rev. F. R. Kite, 
M.A., Incumbent of Trinity Church, Cloudes- 
ley-sq., Islington. 

Ang. 14. Aged 79, the Rev. John Green- 
wood, D.D., Rector of Colne Engaine, Essex, 
formerly Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, 
London. He was educated on that founcation, 
and proceeded in due course to St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he took his B.A. de- 
gree in 1809, when he was fifth junior optime 
in the classical tripos, the late Baron Alderson 
being the senior wrangler of the year. Short'y 
afterwards he became Fellow of St. Peter’s 
while holding the appointment of Head Master 
of Christ’s Hospital. The governors presented 
bim tv the rectory of Colne-Engaine, near 
H.|stead, Essex, which he retained up till the 
time of his death. 

Aug. 15. At Schorndorf, near Stuttgart, 
aged 36, the Rev. Gottlob Freidrich Buhler, 
of the Church Missionary Society, for ten years 
* missionary in West Africe. 
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Aug.17. At Ridgmount, aged 46, the Rev. 
Charles Bentinck, eldest son of the late Lord 
Charles Bentinck, and grandson of the fourth 
Duke of Portland. 

Ang. 18. Aged 83, the Rev. Harvey Marriott, 
Vicar of Wellington, Somerset, und for nearly 
forty years Rector of Claverton, Bath. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


April 13. Of cholera, at sea, on board the 
troop-ship “ Walmer Castle,” on h:s homeward 
voyage from India, Luke Henry Jones, exq., 
Ensign in H.M.’s 89ch Regt., son of the late 
Rev. Luke Jones, of Bognor, Sussex. 

May 16. At Sydney, New South Wales, 
aged 15, Matilda Fyers, dau. of Capt. W. 
Meadows Brownrigg, granddau. of the late 
Gen. Thomas Brownrigg, and grandniece of 
the la:e Gen. Sir Robert Brownrigg, bart., 
G.C.B. 

May 25. At Allahabad, aged 24, Frederick 
William Leman,-esq., Lieut. 107th Bengal In- 
fantry, fourth son of James Leman, esq., of 
Ches er-terr., and Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Junel, At the Himalayah Club, Kast In- 
dies, after five mouths’ suffering under the 
influence of poison, aged 22, Robert Lovell 
Gwatkin, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 94th Regt., eldest 
son of J. Reynolds Gwatkin, esq., of Seniington, 
Wilts. 

June 2. At Dalhousie-in-the-Hills, India, 
James Henry Butler, F.R.C.S., Deputy In- 
spector-General of Hospitals, Bengal Medical 
Service, H.M.’s Indian Army. 

June 4. At Darjecling, Lieut.-Gen. G. W. 
A. Lloyd, C.B., late Colonel of the 28th Ben: al 
N.I. He entered the army in 1804, and had 
seen much bard service, but his over-confi- 
dence in the fidelity of the Sepoys had disas- 
trous results, and exposed him tu censure at 
the time of the Indian Mutiny. 

At Fyzabad, Oude, India, suddenly, Capt. 
Owen Davies, of the llth Regt., e.de-t and 
beloved son of Owen Davies, esq., formerly 
of Chilwall Hull, Notts., and late of Eton 
House, Kent. 

Junel0. At Ootacamund, aged 53, Major- 
Gen. Neil Patrick MacDougall, only son of 
the late Neil MacDougall, esq., of Ardentrive, 
Argyleshire. 

June 11. At Dacca, India, Major-General 
Hamilton Vetch. 

At Allahabad, suddenly, Louisa, the wife of 
J. W. Sherer, Esq., H.M.’s Bengal C.S. 

June li. At Madras, Surgeon-Major Mostyn, 
of H.M.’s 76th Regt., brother of the Rev. George 
T. Mostyn, M.A., Carlton Vilius, Maida-vale. 

At Kurrachee, aged 20, Ensign John Cuth- 
bert Leckie, H.M.’s 95th Regt., eldest son of 
Lieut.-Col. G. A. Leckie, Bombay Staff Curps. 

June 19. At Belgaum, axed 29, Capt, F. P. 
Cramer Roberts, second sun of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Cramer Roberts. 

At Singapore, aged 22, Lieut. John Leigh 
Goldie Silver, 18th Regt. M.N.I., only son of 
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the late Capt, Thos. Goldie Silver, 20th Regt. 
M.N.L1. 

June 21, At Kirkee, near Bombay, May, 
the wife of Theodore Cook, esq., Principal of 
the College of Poonah. 

June 23. At Ootacamund, Brevet- Major 
Benjamin C. Hitchins, late of the Madras 
Artillery. 

June 2A, At Paris, T. Pickford, esq., H.B.M.’s 
Consul. He had been for more than half 
a century in the public service. He served 
in the Spanish army during the Peninsular 
war; was attached to the late General Sir 
Richard Bourke, then military agent in the 
Spanish Army of Reserve, in 1813; was ap- 
pointed Vice-Con-ul at Corunna in 1814; clerk 
to the Consul-General in Paris in 1820; deputy 
to the Consul-General in 1822 ; Consular Regis- 
trar to the Embassy in 1832, and Consul at 
Paris in 1834—a post whieh he held up to the 
time of his death. During his long intercourse 
with his countrymen in that eapital, both in 
his official eapacity and vs a private person, he 
guined their esteem for his constant attention 
to his duties, his kindness of manner, and his 
readiness to assist them with his advice and 
experience. He had been long suffering from 
a painful and incurable disease, but this did 
not prevent him from attending nearly to the 
last moment to the duties of his othce. 

June 25. At Ascot Cottage, Winkfield, near 
Windsor, aged 65, Robert Ferguson, esq., M.D., 
of Curzon-s'., Mayfair, Physician Extraordi- 
nary to the Queen, &c. He was the son of 
Robert Ferguson, exq., of the Ea-t India C.S., 
and was born in India in 1799, He was in- 
tended for the army, but circumstances occa- 
sioned him to adopt the medical profession 
instead. He studied at Heidelberg and Edin- 
burgh, obtained the degree of M.D. from tie 
latter University in 1823, and soon after settled 
in London, where, though so young, he soon 
established himself in a lucrative practice, 
muking the diseases of women and children 
bis especial study. He in course of time be- 
came physician to the Lying-in and other 
hospitals, but as his practice increased he re- 
linquished these appointments, as an en- 
couragement to younger men. ‘‘ He was ap- 
pointed physician b to the Queen, 
whom he attended in every confinement, and 
there wus scarcely a noble family in the king- 
dum by whom he was not consulted. He was 
a bold and original practitioner, but at the 
same time a most laborious student, always 
eager to pick up information from any quarter, 
aud, in spite of an immense practice, was 
a very voluminous writer. His chief pub- 
lished works are his ‘Essay on Puerperal 
Fever’ and his edition of ‘Gooch’s Works.’ 
The greater part of his writings were com- 
muvicated anomymously to the ‘Quirterly 
Review.’ His death wus sudden, from heart 
disease comp icated with gout.”—Lancet. 

June 29, At Hampstead, aged 77, J. Bridges, 
esq.,of Red Lion-sq., andof Watlington, Surrey. 
** This excellent and venerable mapn,’’ says the 
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* Record,” *‘ was, we believe, the oldest sur- 
viving member of the Church Missionary Com- 
mittee, and also one of the oldest members 
of the Committee of the proprietors of this 
journal. He had for some time in a great 
measure retired from the active management 
of the business of the old and eminent firm of 
solicitors in Red Lion-square, of which he had 
been so long the leading partner. Mr. John 
Bridges was a connecting link between the 
present generation and the generation which 
was familiar with the Yenns, the Newtons, the 
Cecils, the Simeons, the Pratts, the Wilsons, 
and the Bickersteths. He filled a post in the 
Church of much quiet usefulness, and his loss 
will be regretted by an unusually wide circle 
of Christian clergymen and laymen.” 

June 30. On board the “ Marlborough,” off 
St. Helena, Olivia Emilie, wife of Capt. Stanley 
8. Sutherland, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps. 

July 4. At Domus, near Surat, of cholera, 
aged 23, Lieut. Charles Malan Tubbs, H.M.’s 
Bombay Staff Corps, eldest son of the Rev. G. 
J. Tubbs, Incumbent of St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Reading. 

July 13. At Antigua, Paul Rycaut, son of 
the late Paul Rycaut Shordiche, esq., and 
grandson of the late Michael Shordiche, esq., 
of Ickenham Manor, Middlesex, nephew of 
Lieut.-Gen. John W. Cleveland, Madras Army, 
and of the late Lieut.-Col. Baird, H.M.’s 66th 
Regt. 

July 14. Killed, by a fall whilst descending 
the Matterhorn, Switzerland, Lord Francis 
William Bouverie Douglas (born Feb. 8, 1847, 
brother of the Marquis of Queensberry) ; the 
Rev. C:.arles Hudson, an expe: ienced ** moun- 
taineer ;”” Rebert Douglas Hadow, esq. (born 
1846), eldest son of P. D. Hadow, esq., of Sun- 
bury Priory, Middlesex ; and Michael Croz, an 
Alpine guide. The party consisted, beside the 
above, of E. H. Whymper, esq., and Peter 
Tavgwalder, a guide, and his two sons. 
The ascent was commenced on the 13th, and 
by noon of the next day it had been safely 
achieved. After remaining on the top of the 
mountain for an hour the descent was com- 
menced. Mr. Whymper has given an account 
of the catastrophe, from which we learn that 
Croz, as the most powerful, was appointed to 
go first, Mr. Hadow being second; Mr. Hud- 
son was third, and Lord F. Douglas fourth, 
and behind him old Taugwalder, all of whom 
were roped together. Mr. Whymper stayed 
behind with one of the young Taugwalders 
(the other had been left in the tent below) to 
write the names of the party and put them in 
a bottle. Ina few minutes these two followed 
the party ; and now Mr. Whymper may finish 
the story :—‘‘The greatest care was being 
taken. Only one man was moving at a time; 
when he was firmly planted the next advanced, 
and so on. The average distance between cach 
was probably twenty feet. I was detached 
from the others, and following them; but 
after about a quarter of an hour Lord F. Dou- 
glas asked me to tie on to old Tangwalder, aa 
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he feared, he said, that if there was a slip 
Taugwalder would not be able to hold him. 
This was done hardly ten minutes before the 
accident, and undoubtedly saved Taugwalder’s 
life. As far as I know, at the moment of the 
accident no one was actually moving. I can- 
not speak with certainty, neither can the 
Taugwalders, because the two leading men 
were partia'ly hidden from our sight by an 
intervening mass of rock. Poor Croz had laid 
aside his axe, and in order to give Mr. Hadow 
greater security, was absolutely taking hold of 
his legs and putting his feet, one by one, into 
their proper positions. From the movements 
of their shoulders it is my belief that Croz, 
having done as I have said, was in the act of 
turning round to go down a step or two him- 
self; at this moment Mr. Hadow slipped, fell 
on him, and knocked him over. I heard one 
startled exclamation from Croz, then suw him 
and Mr. Hadow flying downwards ; in another 
moment Hudson was dragged from his steps 
and Lord F. Douglas immediately after him. 
All this was the work of a moment; but im- 
mediately we heard Croz’s exclamation Taug- 
walder and myself planted ourselves as firmly 
as the rocks would permit; the rope was tight 
between us, and the shock came on us both as 
on one man. We held, but the rope broke 
mid-way between Taugwalder and Lord F. 
Douglas. For two or three seconds we saw 
our unfortu: ate companions sliding down- 
wards on their backs, and spreading out their 
hands eadeavouring to save themselves; they 
then disappeared oue by one, and fell trom 
precipice to precipice on to the Matterhorn 
glacier below, a distance of nearly 4,000 feet 
in heigut. From the moment the rope broke 
it was impossible to help them. For the space 
of half an hour we remained on the spot with- 
out moving a singie step. The two men, pa- 
ralyzed by terror, cried like infants, and trem- 
bled in such a manner as to threaten us with 
the fate of the others. . . . . Formore 
than two hours aiterwards I thought every 
moment that the next would be my last; for 
the ‘'augwalders, utterly unnerved, were not 
only incapable of giving assistance, but were 
in such a state tba: a slip might have been ex- 
pected from one or the otier at any moment. 
Ido the younger man, moreover, no injustice 
when I say that immediately we got to the 
easy part of the descent he was able to laugh, 
smoke, and eat as if notuwing had happ ned. 
There is no occasion to say anything more 
about the descent. I looked frequently but in 
vain for traces of my unfortunate companions, 
and we were ‘n consequence surprised by the 
night when still at a height of 13,000 ft. We 
arrived at Zermatt at 10.30 on Saturday morn- 
ing (July 15).”” On the following day a search 
was mude for the bodies, when three of them 
were discovered ; that of Lord Francis could 
not be found. As it was thought impracticable 
to remove them, they were buried in the snow 
with a brief service, but they have since been 
brought down and interred in the cemetery at 
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Zermatt. More recently some portions only of 
the body of the unfortunate young nobleman 
were recovered, through the impulse given to 
the search by the presence of his brother, the 
Marquis of Queensberry. 

July 15. At the residence of Robert Berrie, 
esq., of Upton Park, Slough, Hector Lowen, 
esq., of Upton House, Luugharne, South Wales, 
late Civil Commissioner of the Orange River 
Territory, Cape of Good Hope. 

July 16. At Edgbaston, Birmingham, aged 
79, Susanna, widow of Williom Yates, esq., 
M.D., formerly of the H.E.I.C.S. 

July 17. At the residence of her daughter, 
Carleton Hall, Cumberland, aged 79, Eliza, 
widow of the Hon. William Burke. 

Killed by falling from a rock on the Riffle- 
horn, Switzerland, aged 26, William Knyvet 
Wilson, esq., M.A., Feilow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master of Rugby 
School. He was the eldest son of Capt. George 
Knyvet Wilson, R.N., of Windsor. 

July 19. At his residence, St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, John Eagar, esq., Captain R.N. He 
entered the Navy as midshipman, Sept. 1, 
1798, and was very actively engaged during 
the war until the year 1813, when he was in- 
valided. From that period he remained un- 
employed until July 28, 1821, when he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the ‘‘ Clinker,’”’ 12, 
on the Newfoundland station. Since his pro- 
motion to commander, which took place May 
27, 1825, he had been on half-pay. He was 
promoted to captain on the retired list, April 
1, 1856. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, Inveresk, 
Edinburgh, Mary Emily, wife of the Rev. 
Alexander Pope, late of Ogbourne St. George, 
Wilts., and third dau. of the late Adam Thom- 
son, esq., Mount Radford, Exeter. 

July 20. Julia, wife of Bernard Gilpin, esq., 
of The Limes, Cannock, Staffordshire. 

Suddenly, Clara, wife of Charles Joseph 
Carttar, esq., of Greenwich, Coroner for Kent, 
and dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Waite, Rector of 
Great Chart, Kent. 

July 21. In Eaton-place, Mary, wife of 
Renn Dickson Hampden, Lord Bishop of 
Hereford. 

At Paignton, Torquay, aged 79, Malachi 
Donellan, esq., Captain R.N. He entered the 
Navy in 1800, became first lieutenant in 1809, 
and was actively employed till the conclusion 
of the war in 1815, when he was placed on 
half-pay. His next appointment was in 1839 
to the command of the “*Crescent,” receiving 
ship for liberated Africans, at Rio de Janeiro, 
where he continued upwards of four years. 
He was promoted to commander, June 14, 
1844, and placed on half-pay. On Oct. 25, 
1858, he was advanced to captain on reserved 
half-pay, and on April 7, 1864, was placed on 
the Commander’s list of Out-Pensioners at 
Greenwich Hospital. 

At Liverpool, Joseph Dickenson, esq., M.D., 
Author of the “Flora of Liverpvol,”’ 1851, and 
various medical and scientific papers. 
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July 22. At Killarney, aged 71, Lieut.-Gen. 
W. Watkins, late Madras Army. 

At the Curragh Camp, at the quarters of 
her son-in-law, Maj.-General Ridley, aged 80, 
Catherine Anne Isabella, widow of Dominick, 
first Baron Oranmore and Browne. 

At Hastings, aged 80, Captain Samuel Wri- 
ford, R.N. He entered the Navy as first-class 
volunteer in 1797, became flag-lieutenant to 
Sir Richard Strahan, and shared in the ex- 
pedition to Walcheren. He became com- 
mander in 1815, was promoted to captain on 
reserved half-pay, Ju'y 28, 1851. 

At Middleton-by-Youlgrave, aged 28, Arthur 
Vivian Blanchari, esq., late Lieutenant in 
H.M.’s 9th Foot, 

July 23. At Edge Villa, Avenue-road, aged 
83, the Hon. Emma Maria, relict of the Rev. 
John Foster, formerly Rector of Surratt, eldest 
dau. of Henry Beauchamp, 12th Lord 8t. 
John. 

At Streatley, Berks., Elizabeth Catharine, 
wife of the Rev. W. L. Mills, late of Dawlish, 
Devon. 

At Edinburgh, John, sixth son of the late 
Major Royd Horsbrugh, of Lochmalony, Fife- 
shire, N.B. 

July 24. At the Great Western Hotel, Pad- 
dington, Richard Hartley Kennedy, e-q., M.D. 
He was late P..ysician-General of the Bombay 
Army, and author of “*A Narrative of the 
Campwign of the Army of the Indus in Sind 
and Kaubol in 1838-9,” Lond., 2 vols. 8vo., 
1840, and ‘‘ Notes on the Epidemic Cholera,” 
2nd edit., Lond., 8vo., 1846. 

At Turnham-Green, aged 79, Major William 
Henry Devon, Royal Marine Artillery. 

At his residence, Cheltennam, aged 77, H. 
Wenman Newman, esq., of Thornbury Purk, 
Gloucestershire, lute Lieut.-Col. of the Royal 
South Gloucestershire Militia. 

Suddenly, at L iter-gate, Eliza, the wife 
of Kenyon Stevens Parker, esq., Q.C. 

July 25. At Folkestone, aged 81, the Lady 
Harriet Forde. Her ladyship was the third 
dau. of Henry Thomas, third Earl of Carrick, 
was bo n December 11th, 1784, and married, 
first Mr. Francis Savage of Kirkcobbin and 
Holywood, and secondly, in August, 1829, 
Col. Matthew Forde, who died in August, 
1837. 

At Ipswich, aged 89, Michael Turner, esq., 
late Major of the lst (King’s) Dragoon Guards, 
last surviving «on of the late Nathaniel Turner, 
esq., of Stoke Hull, Ipswich. 

At Berechurch Hall, near Colchester, aged 
62, Robert Hutchinson Lewin, esq., late of 
Chilton House, near Hungerford, Berks. 

At Croydon, aged 83, Simon Richard Fraser, 
esq., late of the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. 

At Conery House, Toton, Notts., aged 72, 
Mary, relict of John Jowett Glover, esq., late 
of Toton, and of Potlock House, Derbyshire. 

July 2%. John Wormald, esq., of Upper 
Harley-street, and Brockworth Manor, Glou- 
cestershire. 





At Upper Holloway, aged 78, Jane Pitcairn, 
wife of Capt. Robert Parker Jones, R.N. 

At Templesowerby, Westmoreland, aged 84, 
Miss Bleay mire. 

At Torquay, aged 36, Henry Hawkis, esq., 
R.N., Inspecting Commander of Coastguard. 

At the Lodge, Gwhert, near Cardigan, the 
Rev. Caleb Morris, formerly Minister of an 
Independent Congregation, Fetter-lane. He 
publishe ‘*The Servant of the Age, a Dis- 
course occasioned by the Death of the Rev. 
N. M. Harry,” Lond., 8vo., 1843. 

July 27. At Buden-Baden, aged 57, Charles 
Octavius Parnell, esq., architect, of Sussex- 
piace, Regent’s park, and Pall-mall. 

July 28. At Queen’s-gate-gardens, aged 84, 
Elizabeth, widow of John Cardwell, esq. She 
leaves issue the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, 
M.P., Mr. Charles Cardwell, Mrs. Admiral 
Fanshawe, and Mrs. Thring. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Bull, Vicar of Little- 
bury, Essex, and eldest dau. of the lute Rev. 
Thowas Sisson, Rector of Wallington, Herts., 
and Vicar of Chippenham, Cambridgeshire. 

Suddenly, at Bournemouth, aged 73, W. H. 
Smith, esq., of Walton House, Bournemouth, 
anu Westbourne-terrace. Mr. Smith, who comn- 
menced life as a newsvendor, had by industry 
and inteliizence established one of the largest 
businesses in London. and his well-known book- 
stalls are to be seen at almost every railway 
station. 

At Ombersley Vicarage, Clarinda, wife of the 
Rev. John Atkyns, of Heath Lodge, Surrey, 
and Vicar of Ombers'ey, Worcestershire. 

At Conisborough, aged 91, Sarah, dau. of the 
late Rev. Henry Watkins, Rector of Barn- 
borough, Vicar of Conisborough, and Pre- 
bendary of York and Southwell. 

At Crediton, Devon, aged 32, Edward Cum- 
berland Blenkinsop, esq., late Lieut. in the 
Madras Army. 

At St. Andrew’s, Watford, Jane, the wife of 
Alfred Whitmore, esq., of Change-alley, Corn- 
hill. 

At Priors Lee, Salop, aged 70, Samuel Hor- 
ton, esq. 

At his residence, at Surbiton, aged 62, Geo. 
Arbuthnot, esq., Auditor of the Civil List. The 
connexion of Mr. Arbuthnot with the Civil 
Service was hereditary; his uncle, the Right 
Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, who had previously 
held the posts of Ambassador at Constantinople, 
and Minister in Sweden, having served for 
many years as Secretary to the Treasury. As 
Private Secretay to six successive Secretaries 
of the Treasury and to Assistant Secretaries, 
and as Private Secretary to Sir Robert Peel, 
when Prime Minister, and to Sir Charles 
Wood, when Ch llor of the Exchequer, Mr. 
Arbuthnot: had possessed unusual opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with every detail of 
public business, and the experience which he 
had thus acquired rendered him peculiarly 
fitted in latter years to advise the members of 
the Government under whom he served, and to 
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receive their confidence. 


A few years ago, 
when the question of the renewal of the Bank 
Charter was under discussion, Mr. Arbuthnot 
puhrlished a pamphiet in vindication of Sir 
Robert’s Act of 1844, and it is understood that 
he also contributed occasionally to the ** Eco- 


nomist.”” His style was singularly vigorous 
and clear, and the rapidity and energy with 
which he wrote constituted not the least re- 
murkable of his many merits as a public ser- 
vant. At the time of his death Mr. Arbuthnot 
held the office of Auditor of the Civil List, to 
which he was appointed in 1850, and had com- 
pleted an uninterrupted service in the T'reasury 
of forty-five years. As Autitor of the Civil 
List he was intrusted with important duties, 
requiring in their performance great tact, judg- 
ment, and firmness. These qualities he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree, but it was chiefly 
in his capacity as one of the principal working 
officers of the Treasury that his remarkable 
aptitude for business was displayed, and it is 
difficult to over-estimate the influence which 
he had acquired in asserting and maintaining 
the position of the Treasury as the department 
specially charged with the duty of checking 
and controlling the public expenditure; whilst 
as confide. tial adviser to successive Chancellors 
of the Exchequer upon various questions of 
public importance, and especially those relating 
to currency and banking subjects, to which he 
had for many years paid attention, and in 
which he took a peculiar interest, his assist- 
ance was constantly afforded. Ripe with the 
experience of his long official life, but to the 
last full of vigour and energy, Mr. Arbuthnot 
died literally in harness, and has left a void 
which cannot easily be filled. — Globe, 
Executed at Edinburgh, for murder, aged 
40, Edward William Pritchard, M.D. He was 
born at Southsea, Hants., in 1825, and was 
educated in London and Paris; he served as an 
assistunt-surgeon in the Royal Navy, which he 
soon left, and established himself in private 
practice, at first at Filey, in Yorkshire, and 
afterwards at Glasgow, where the crimes were 
couwmitted for which his life was forfeited. He 
was a fellow and member of many learned 
societies and institutions in the United King- 
dom, and medical officer to several life assu- 
rance offices. He was also a man of literary 
ability, and in ‘ Churchill’s Medical Direc- 
tory’ for 1865 we find the following list of his 
writings, which is understood to have been 
supplied by himself :—‘‘ Author of ‘ Longevity,’ 
* Normal Sleep,’ and ‘ Chorea,’ (Papers read be- 
for King’s Coll. Med. Suc., 1844-46) ; * Visit to 
Piteairn’s Island ;’ ‘ Observations on Filey as 
a Watering-place ;’ ‘ ‘The Guide to Filey,’ 1856 ; 
* Antiquities of Filey;’ ‘Coast Lodgings for 
the Poor of Cities.’ Contrib. :—‘ On the Guaco 
Plant,’ ‘Med. Times Gaz.,’ 1852; ‘ Piper Me- 
thysticum, a Remedy in Gout,’ ibid., 1855; 
‘Tobacco, its Use and Abuse,’ ibid., 1860; 
*Cure of Cancer,’ ibid., 1850; ‘Lecture on 
Ezypt and its Climate,’ ‘ Lancet,’ 1860 ; ‘Cham- 
pagne in Diphtheria,’ ibid., 1861; ‘ Tincture 
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of Guaco in Gout,’ ‘ Pharmaceut. Journ.,’ 1861, 
and ‘ Lancet, 1862 ;’ ‘ Tonic Propertiesof G:aco,’ 
ibid. ; ‘ Sea-tangle Tents, or, Laminaria Digi- 
tata,’ Trans. Obst. Soc., 1863; and other 
Papers.” 

July 29. At Preston, aged 58, Mr. Walter 
Akeroyd, bookseller. The ‘Preston Chroni- 
cle’’ says of him, ‘‘ He was the on!y son of the 
late James Akeroyd,: who in his day was bet- 
ter known by the sobriquet of ‘ Book Dick,’ he 
himself having been a vendor of second-hand 
books for more than half a century. Hence it 
is not surprising that the subject of the pre- 
sent sketch should have possessed an heredi- 
tary predilection for trafficking therein. It is 
quite certain that he began to ride his hobby 
in his seventh year, and through all the trials, 
vicissitudes, and changes of life, his enthu- 
siasm in his business never flagged. To gratify 
this feeling he travelled hundreds of miles on 
foot, and thousands by rail. Exposed us he 
was to all kinds of weather during such excur- 
sions, nothing appeared to damp his ardour, 
and though he could not, like Dibdin, pene- 
trate foreign libraries, or enjoy a kind of 
Elysium in grand collections, he rarely missed 
an opportunity of inspecting minutely every 
library, whether public or private, at home. 
His extensive knowledge of authors, and vari- 
ous editions of the same works, gained him 
a ready access to gentlemen having good col- 
lections, and who were safe to profit by the 
experience which Mr. Akeroyd possessed. For 
several years he had hai the able assistance of 
his son, who succeeds him, and who, if pos- 
sible, is a more enthusiastic admirer of the 
book trade than his late father or grandfather, 
Notwithstanding Mr. Akeroyd’s travels, he was 
able to spend a considerable time at home. This 
leisure, if leisure it could be called, was de- 
voted to the renovation of dilapidated volumes. 
He was often able to make an old book 1. ok 
‘almost as good as new.’ But he did more. 
He found, when young, that a great want 
existed in most works of topography, for in- 
stance, of such illustrations as could give an 
approximate, and often correct, idea of old 
castles, baronial halls, and places of interest 
described therein. In the course of his busi- 
ness he met with thousands of engravings, 
woodcuts, and memoranda, which he cut out, 
and with them illustrated Granger’s ‘ Biogra- 
phical History of England,’ the text with the 
illustrations taking up twenty-four volumes 
folio—the work almost of a lifetime. This 
monument of his industry, together with many 
curious MS. views, illustrating the histories 
of Preston, Blackburn, Bolton, Chorley, and 
other towns and localities, he leav:s behind 
him. Nor is this all. He collected, during 
the fifty years he was engaged in the busine:s, 
numerous autographs, sketches, anecdotes, and 
histories of local worthies, and strange legends 
relating especially to our own immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Perhaps it may be necessary to 
explain that his modesty and unobtrusiveness 
prevented Lim at any time from giving pub~ 
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licity to many facts with which his library was 
stored; and hence it is that, excepting the 
visits of clergymen, medical men, scholars, 
and others, he had rarely any visitors. His 
last hours were an epitome of his life. He ex- 
hibied great patience under suff. ring, and his 
resi-nation under the stroke of death ‘ spoke 
volumes’ to those who were present.” 

July 30. At bis father’s residence, aged 33, 
Charles Augustus Gunter Brown, Major 4th 
(Queen’s Own) Hussars, eldest son of Philip 
Augustus Browne, esq., of Devonshire-place, 
Portland -place. 

At Bayswater, aged 56, Catharine, wife of 
Lieut.-Gen. C. D. Wilkinson, C.B., H.M.I.A. 

At Riverda'e House, Richmond, Surrey, 
aged 88, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. W. J. 
Emmett, formerly Rector of Latimer, Bucks. 

At Patrick Brompton Hall, near Bedale, 
ag: d 88, Catharine, widow of the Rev. Daniel 
Mitford Cust. 

At St. Thomas, near Quebec, Sir Etienne 
Pascul Taché, prime minister of Canada. ‘The 
dec: ased was ever staunch loyalist. As an 
officer of the Canadian Chasseurs he fought in 
1812 to preserve the connection of Canada with 
the British Crown. The war over, he laid aside 
his sword, studied medicine, took the degree 
of a Doctor, and practised with success. After 
filling the highest ; olitical offices, Sir Etienne, 
a few years ago, was obliged to retire from 
public life on account of his failing health. At 
the fall of the then ministers, in 1864, parties 
were so equally divided in the Assembly that 
some difficulty was experienced in framing 
a new ministry, and Sir Etienne was entreated 
by his old friends and colleagues to leave his 
retirement and once more take the lead. He 
complied with their request, became premier 
in March, 1864, and on the 10th of the follow- 
ing October presi ed at the conference of dele- 
gates from the several provinces, met ut Quebec 
to discuss the subject of Contederation, when 
he utterrd the well-remembered declaration 
that the last gun fired tor British supreinucy 
in America would be served by a French Cana- 
dian. He beld the rank of colonel in the 
British army and aide-de-camp to the Queen, 
and the honour o/ knighthood was conferred 
upon him by her Majesty in person some seven 
years ago, in recognition of the services which 
he had rendered to the Crown in Canada. 

At High Grove, near Pinner, aged 27, Mrs. 
Peel, wife of the Right Hon. Frederick Peel. 
She was the only daughter of Mr. J. Shelley, of 
Avington, Hunts. (brother of the poet Perey 
Bysshe Shelley), and married Aug. 12, 1857, 
the Right Hon. F. Peel, second son of tue late 
Right Hon, Sir Robert Peel, Bart. 

In the Palace of the Luxembourg, of which 
he wus the military governor, aged 84, M. 
Etienne Laborde, the oldest of the parties who 
were engaged in the Boulogne conspiracy of 
1840. Laborde entered the service in 1804, 
went through the German and Russian cam- 
paigns, in which he was twice severely wound- 
ed. He accompanied Napoleon to Elba in 1814, 
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returned with him to France, and was present 
at Waterloo. He was placed on half-pay on 
the Restoration. He returned, however, to 
active service after the revolution of 1830, and 
mude the campaign of Belgium. In 1834 he 
was named Commandant de Place at Cambrai, 
but was placed on the retired list in 1838, 
Known to be warmly attached to the Bona- 
purtist cause, he was readily admitted as one 
of those appointed to execute the plot of 1840. 
In tne “ order of the day,” issued on board the 
*- Edinburgh Castle’? by Prince Louis Napo- 
leon, allotting their parts to his associates, 
Laborde was designated as lievtenant-colonel 
in command of the artillery of the centre; and 
in the general instructions he was ‘‘ charged 
with the immediate formation of a buttalion of 
volunteers, whom he was to assemble on the 
Place d’Armes, in front of the Hotel de Ville of 
Boulogne.” He was arrested with the rest of 
the conspirators at Boulogne, and tried by the 
Chamber of Peers, when he was sentenced to 
two years’ imprison:.ent, which the Govern- 
ment aliowed him to complete without diffi- 
culty in a maison de sante at Chaillot. M. La- 
borde was proposed as candidate for the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1848, but without success. 
He was more fortunate in 1849, when he was 
elect d in tue Charente Inferieure to the L: gis- 
lative Assembly, where he took his seat and 
voted with the majority who were opposed to 
Republican institutions. On the disper-ion of 
the assembly on the 2nd of December, 1851, he 
retired into private life, and some few years 
after was appointed to the post which he held 
till his death. He published many years ago 
an interesting account (called Napoléon et sa 
Garde), of the journey from Fontainebleau to 
Eiba, the Emperor’s sojourn there, and his 
escape to France. When he perceived his end 
appr. aching he destroyed a large mass of pa- 
pers of a political character which he had in 
his possession. 

July 31. AtCanterbury, aged 87, Mrs. Sarah 
Cooper, mother of T. Sidney Cooper, esq., 
A.R.A., of Vernon Holme, Harbledown. 

At her residence, Wainfleet, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. Edward Brown, Rector of Monkton 
Farleigh. 

At Bocking, aged 89, Alice, widow of the 
Rev. Thomas Craig of that place, who died 
June 21. (See p. 257.) 

Lately. At Binghill, Aberdeenshire, Col. 
Alexander Kyie, a Peninsular veteran. He 
entercd the 94th Regt., or Scots Brigaie, at 
the beginning of those campaigns, and was 
present with it until peace was proclaimed in 
1814. Thus he served at the defence of Cadiz, 
lines of Torres Vedras, actions at Redinha, 
Casal Nova, Foz d’Arouce, and Sabugal; battle 
of Fuentes d’Onor, second siege of Badajoz, 
action at El Bodon, siege and storm of Cuidad 
Rodrigo, where he was slightly wounded, third 
siege of Badajoz and storming of Fort Picu- 
rina, where he was severely wounded leading 
the 94th party of the 3rd division to one of the 
most desperate assaults that took place during 














the war; retreat to Portugal; battles of Vit- 
toria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Orthes; ac- 
tion at Vie Bigorre, and battle of Toulouse. 
He received the gold medal for Vittoria, hav- 
ing during the battle succeeded to the com- 
mand of his regiment; and he also subse- 
quently received the war medal with eight 
clasps. He retired from the army in 1854, 
but he had for many rears previously resided 
on his property of Binghill, where he oc- 
cupied his leisure in scientific and farming 
pursuits, and in the active management of 
several trusts connected with the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, of which he was an attached 
member. He was a good landlord, a man of 
liberal and tolerant views, and a most courteous 
gentleman, whose loss is much to be regretted. 

At Fontainebleau, aged 77, M. Albert, the 
popular dancer and ballet-master. He was 
a most accomplished artist, and creator of 
several of the most brilliaat and successful 
ballets of the French Grand Opera and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. Cendrillon, La Jolie Fille 
de Gand, Le Corsaire, Le Chateau de Kenil- 
worth, La Fille de Marble and other ballets 
produced by Albert obtained great popularity. 

Aug. 1. At Streatham-hill, aged 46, Mary 
Isabella, wife of the Rev. 8. B. Bergne, Secre- 
tary of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

At Clifton, Jane Austin, wile of Wm. Gibson, 
esq., and dau. of the lute Col. Torrens. 

Aug. 2. At Ansty Hall, near Coventry, aged 
16, Katierine Anna, second dau. of Capt. 
Adams, R.N. 

Aug.3. At Hilton, near Aberdeen, aged 62, 
Sir William Bacon Johnston, bart. He was 
the son of the seventh baronet (a distinguished 
military officer), by his seeond wife, the only 
dau. of John Bacon, esq., of Friern House, 
Barnet, Middlesex. He served for some years 
in the lst Royal Regiment of Foot, but retired 
from the army on succeeding to the baronetcy 
in 1844. 

At York, very suddenly, aged 72, Charles 
Heneage Elsley, esq., of Patrick Brompton, 
Yorkshire, Recorder of York and Richmond, 
and Clerk of the Peace for the West Riding. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambriige, B.A. (5th senior optime) 1813, 
M.A. 1816, and was called to the Bar by the 
Society of the Middle Temple Jan. 29, 1819. 
Mr. Elsley published “‘Church Leases Con- 
sidered,” 1837 (two editions); ‘‘An Essay on 
the Relation between the English and French 
Languages,” 1858; ‘* Reform, Universal Suf- 
frage, Bullot,’’ 1860. 

Aug.4. At Blackhills, near Elgin, William 
Edmondstoune Aytoun, esq., Advocate, Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
the University of Edinburgh, and Sheriff of 
Orkney and Shetland. See Oprrvary. 

At Stamford, aged 84, Lieut. Wm. Colls, late 
of the York Light Infantry. He served in the 
Peninsula, and was present at the battles of 
Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, and Salamanca, for 
which he received the war medal with four 
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At Chillington House, Maidstone, aged 73, 
Mr. Edward Pretty, F.S.A., Curator of the 
Charles Museum. See Opitrvary. 

Aug. 5. At St. Andrew’s-place, Regent’s- 
park, William H. Tilghman Huskisson, esq., 
of Eartham, Sussex. 

At the residence of her son, the Rev. F. J. 
Newton, Shelly Rectory, Ongar, Essex, aged 
86, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Robert New- 
ton, D.D., of Easingwold, Yorkshire. 

Aug.6. At Kenilworth, Elizabeth Louisa 
Maria, eldest surviving dau. of the late Sir 
John Cave-Browne-Cave, bart., of Stretton-en- 
le-tield, Derbyshire. 

At Torquay. Georgina Sarah St. Leger, widow 
of the Rev. Samuel Dennis, and second dau. of 
the late Capt. G. J. Call, of the 18th Regt. 
(Royat Irish). 

Aged 65, Louisa, wife of George Fitzroy, 
esq., of Grafton Regis, Northants. 

At Exmouth, Lucy, wife of the Rev. T. J. 
Rocke, Vicar of Littleham-cum-Exmouth, and 
eldest dau. of the Very Rev. T. H. Lowe, late 
Dean of Exeter. 

Aug.7. At Richmond, Surrey, aged 90, the 
Countess Dowager of Shaftesbury. The de- 
ceased, Anne Spencer, was the fourth dau. of 
George, fourth Duke of Marlborough, by Curo- 
line, only dau. of John, fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford. She was born November 5, 1773, and 
married December 10, 1796, Charles, sixth 
Earl . f Shaftesbury, who died in 1851. 

At Bath, aged 66, Capt. Charles Wyndham 
Rawdon, R.N. He entered the navy as a 
volunteer on board the “ Antelope,” 50, flag- 
ship of Sir J. IT. Duckworth, in June, 1812, and 
on March 2%, 1814, assisted off Valparaiso, at 
the capture of the American frigate ‘* Essex,” 
46, after a warm action of two hours. He 
afterwards served in the East Indies, and was 
midshipman of the ‘‘ Minden,” 74, ut the battle 
of Algiers; after which he again proceeded to 
India, and from 1820 to 1822 again served on 
the South American station in the ‘‘ Conway,” 
26, Capt. Basil Hall, of which vessel he was 
nominated Acting Lieutenant about Dec., 1821. 
He went on half-pay in Sept. 1822, having 
been officially promoted to lieutenant on June 
11 preceding, and had not been since afloat. 
On July 1, 1864, he was promoted to com- 
mander on the Retired List. 

Juliana, third dau. of the late Capt. John 
Nicholls, formerly of the 66th Regt. 

Aug. 8. Aged 65, Wm. Baker, esq., of Fen- 
ton Houre, Staffordshire, and of Hasfield 
Court, Gloucestershire. 

At Furzebrook, Axminster, aged 75, Mary, 
widow of Admiral Edward Barnard. 

At the Parsonage, Kingsley, near Alton, 
Hants., Eliza, wife of the Rev. C. B. Walsh. 

Aug.9. At Anerley, Surrey, aged 55, James 
Knox, esq., late Assistant Colonial Secretary 
of Tasmania. 

At Brighton, aged 72, Charlotte, widow of 
John Henry Blakeney, esq., of Abbert and Cas- 
tle Blakeney, co. Galway. 

At Colne House, Earls Colne, Essex (the re- 
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sidence of her son, Lieut.-Col. Marsden, C.B.), 
aged 84, Harriet Mar-den, of Cluremont Cot- 
tage, Cheltenham, relict of Capt. Marsden, for- 
merly of the 7th Dragoon Guards. 

Aug. 10. At Littleton, aged 84, Lady Caro- 
line Wood, the relict of Col. Wood. 

At Portsdown Lodge, Hants., aged 91, Sir 
Francis Wm. Austen, G.C.B., Admiral of the 
Fleet. See OpiruarRy. 

At the Deeps, J. E. Redmond, esq., late 
M.P. for the borough of Wexford. 

In Gower-st., Bedford-sq., aged 74, Hugh 
Cuming, esq., F.L S. See Opitvary. 

At Froxmer Court, Worcestershire, aged 48, 
Thomas Clowes, esq., late Lieut.-Col. Worces- 
tershire Militia. 

At Bradninch, Devon., aged 66, Elizabeth, 
widow of Gen. Jervois, K.H., Col. 76th.Regt. 

At Southsea, Robert Scott Chisholme, Lieut. 
R.N., third son of the late Rubert Chisholme, 
esq., of Chisholme. 

At Cole-green, Herts., aged 54, Catherine E. 
Sophia, widow of Lieut.-Col. Bailey, R.E. 

Aug. 11. At Claremont, near Manchester, 
aged 71, Sir Benjamin Heywood, bart. He 
was the son of Nathaniel Heywood, esq., 
banker, of Manchester, and pursued his fa- 
ther’s cccupation. He for some time repre- 
sented Lancashire in Parliament, and had a 
baronetcy conferred on him in 1838. He muar- 
ried, in 1816, the only dau. of Mr. T. Ro- 
binson, of Woodlands, who died in 1852. The 
issue was six sons and two daughters. He is 
succeeded in the baronetcy by his eldest son, 
Thomas Percival, of Dove Leys, Staffordshire, 
who was born in 1823, and married, in 1846, 
the eldest dau. of Thomas Heywood, esq., of 
Hope-end, Here ordshire. 

In Wimpole-st., aged 69, Joseph Parkes, esq. 
See OpiTuary. 

At Sittingbourne, Kent, aged 89, John Hug- 
gens, esq., the founder of Huggens’ College, 
at Northfleet, Kent. 

At Porth-y-feiin, Holyhead, aged 15, Con- 
stance Emily, dau. of Cupt. Richard Hawkins 
Risk, R.N. 

Aug. 12. At Kew, aged 80, Sir Wm. Jack- 
son Hooker, K.H., F.R.S., F.L.S., D.C.L., 
Oxon., Corresponding Member of the Institute 
of France, Director of the Royal Gardens. See 
Obituary. 

In Henrietta-st., Cavendish-sq., aged 23, 
Henry Francis Manners, esq., eldest son of 
Vice-Admiral Manners. 

At Hariton Rectory, Maria Eleanor, wife of 
the Rev. James Fendall. 

In Cambri/ge-terr., Hyde-park, aged 68, 
Janet, widow of Lieut.-Col. Henry Burney, 
H.E.L.C.S. 

In Grosvenor-st., Grosvenor-sq., aged 66, 
Capt. Henry Meara, youngest son of the late 
Rev. Jas. Meara, of Wallbrook, co. Kilkenny. 

At Bath, El za, eldest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Simcoe, of Wolford Lodge, Devon. 

. At Murchfield, Edinburgh, John Donaldson, 
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esq., Advocate, Professor of the Theory of 
Music in the University of Edinburgh. Mr. 
Donaldson was called to the Scottish Bar in 
1826, and was appointed to the Professorship 
of Music by the Town Council in 1845, in suc- 
cession to Sir P. H. R. Bishop. He had been 
long in a weak state of health, which greatly 
retarded his zealous efforts to utilize his office, 
and to give to the chair of music that import- 
ance in the academical curriculum which it 
merited. 

At Stockton-on-Tees, aged 46, Jas. Hutchin- 
son Whiteside, esq., M.D. 

Aug. 13. In Welbeck-st., aged 35, Charlotte 
Elizabeth, wife of Col. John J. Bisset, Acting 
Lieut.-Governor of Nutal. 

At Broughty House, Broughty Ferry, Bar- 
bara, dau. of the late Ge. rge Joseph Bell, esq., 
Advocate, and Professor of Scots Law in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

At York, aged 63, Fanny, dau. of the late 
Rev. Wm. Glaister, Vicar of Kirby Fleetham, 
Bedale, Yorkshire. 

Ang. 14. At Hayock’s Lodge, Ayrshire, 
aged 47, Lieut.-Col. Frederick Neill Edmon- 
stone, late H.M.’s Bengal Cavalry. He was 
the youngest son of the late Sir Charles Ed- 
monstone, bart., of Dunbeath and Colzium, 
Sterlingshire, by his second wife, the Hon. 
Louisa Hotham, youngest dau. of B t, 
second Lord Hotham, was born Sept. 7, 1818, 
and married, March 17, 1863, Henrietta, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. W. Smith 
Neill, of Barnwell, Ayrshire, and Swindrige- 
muir. He entered the service of the East 
India Company, as cornet, June 2, 1837, and 
obtained the rank of lieut. March 1, 1843, and 
of capt. Jan. 1, 1851. Having been a.tached 
to that portion of the Goorka field force which 
was made the immedi«te command of Jung 
Buhadoor, tne deceased, for the distinguished 
services which he rendered on that occasion, 
obtained the rank of brevet-major, July 20, 
1858. Major Edmonstone retired upon full- 
pay, anc had conferred on him the honorary 
rank of lieut.-col., bearing date Feb. 11, 1862. 

At Tavistock, aged 18, William, son of the 
Rev. Thos. H. Howurd, Incumbent of Warm- 
ley, near Bristol. 

Aug.15. At Trinity Parsonage, Southwell, 
aged 67, S phia Christiana, wife of the Rev. 
John Conington. 

At Chateau Grand Clos, Canton de Vaud, 
aged 15, Laura Mary, dau. of Richard Watts, 
Rector of Nailstone, Leicestershire. 

Aug. 16. In the Ambassador's Court, St. 
James’s Palace, Gen. Sir Francis Siovin, G.C.B. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Canterbury, aged 76, Eliza, wife of the 
Rev. Hen. John Parker, M.A. 

Aug. 19. At Woolwich, aged 88, the Dowager 
Lady Campbell, of Ardnamurchan. 

Aug. 20. At the Park, Cheltenham, Capt. 
John Francis Lascelles, R.N., of Thirsk, York- 
shire. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





| Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 





SUPERINTENDENT Area | Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ = tion 
Statute in 
DISTRICTS, Acres. | 1861. || July | July | Aug. , Ang. | Aug. 


22, | 29, | 5, | 12, | 19, 
| 1865. | 1865. | 1865. 1865. | 1865. 


pei ° 


° 
Mean Temperature . + ~ || 636 | 66:0) 55°9/| 620 | 600 




















London. . ... 78029 |2803989 || 1467 | 1414 | 1311 | 1374 | 1182 





7-11. North Districts .| 18533 | 618210 329 | 287 | 300 | 278 | 263 
12-19. Central Di-tricts 1938 | 378058 194} 171] 159: 176} 140 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 302 | 319 | 278 | 282 | 257 


| 

| 
1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 | 238 | 226 | 200, 217 170 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 | 404} 411 | 374 | 421 | 352 
































Deuths Registered. Births Registered. 
: a 32128 | QZ lot : x . 
Week ending |S § 9 5 5 g® g® 22/2 /2/])¢| 3 
aturday, ww! osu slilovloe S 
y Ip RS) AE 5B |S |® a a 2 B 
July 22 .| 869] 180] 199] 172] 35 | 1467 | 1033 | 920 | 1953 


» 29 .| 829] 141]-203] 181 | 31} 1414 1005 | 942 | 1947 
Aug. 5 .| 712| 160/ 215] 183 1311 || 885 | 943 | 1828 
» 12 .| 772) 176] 212) 174 1374 || 1065 | 977 | 2042 
» 19 .| 575/ 185} 198} 148 1182 || 954 | 1019 | 1973 
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QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 


Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, July 18, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors, 





Qrs. s d. Qrs.- 8. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 1,064... 48 3] Oats ... 231... 25 3] Beans — . 00 
Barley .. — .. O O| Rye .. — .«. O O| Peas... — 1. 0 0 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ave. 17. 
Hay, 4/. 4s. to 57. 10s. — Straw, 1/7. 8s. to 12. 12s. — Clover, 52. 10s. to 61. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. Head of Cattle at Market, Aue. 17. 
WE cidudsiaconncasene’ he. Tk: We Gls Gl. FBR sive cssotecnsnccdidscnnepcecdecet 1,090 
|, TIE Se 2 Se Sy Eee eee eerste 10 
Veal .......sccecseeeeees.48 8d. to 5s. 6d. | Sheep and Lambs...........sccccceee 9,680 
WE csedeevesNcsansancad Mh, Obs GG Ts I in 0a CRaeaccins cozdecascisinninen 785 
ERD din snccéictntieusices Be. Gi, Gi Fe GE Be ic cicasncccacpenssaceccwcasdvesncenn 145 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—(By the Carcase.) 
BNI ehinine sianshecesnioan 2s. 10d. to 48. 8d. | Pork ............cceeeeees 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
ae 4s. 6d. to5s. 8d. | Lamb.................008 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
3s. 8d.to4s. 8d. 





COAL-MARKET, Avge. 18. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, 17s. Od. to 19s. Od. Other sorts, Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From July 24 to August 23, inclusive. 
. |Barom. .|Barom. 
lee 2 3 © mw. 





Weather. 


| Bu 
onth. 











a 
s, 
“< 


in. pts. , in. pts. 
30. 11//cloudy, sl. rn. 29. 88 |cloudy, fair 
30. 21)\do. fair 29. 73)¢.fr.b.rn.th.lg. 
3 (30. 31)fair 29. 58 — rain 
30. 28)\do. cloudy 29. 77 (do. do. 
30. 21)\do. 29. 73)\cly. hy. shows. 
30. O1|do. 29. 70|\heavy showers 
29. 99)\do. cloudy 29. 55)do. cloudy 
29. 74)\cldy. nvy. rain 29. 65)\cly.hy. sh. cly. 
29. 73)\do. showers 29. '78)|hy. shows. cly. 
29. 61)\do.hvy.shows. 29. 79) fair.slightrain 
29. 6y)\hy.rn. bh). th. 1t.|| 29. 84//fair 
29. 86)\cldy. rain, fair)| 29, 78)/fair, cldy. rain 
30. 04/|fair 29. 72} fair 
29. 97/\do. cloudy 29. 67//fair, cloudy 
. 78) cldy. hy. shrs.)) 29, 45)/const. hy. rain 
. 93) \cloudy | 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India i India 


3 per | Stock. £1,000. | Stock. | Z1°%Ggq; |S percents. 





246 3.4 pm. | Shut |————/104} 
247 4 pm. 215 —— 1045 
par 4 pm. |— 104% 
248 104§ 
————_| par 3 pm. 104§ 
par —_— 
par 














par 3 pm. 











3 pm, 
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'249 50 2 dis, 1 pm.) 
|249} (3 dis.1 pm, 218 
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3 dis. 218 
3 dis, 
1 pm. 218 
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